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LITERARY STYLE* 
In Two Parts.—Parr I. 


Asters we have placed 
Archbishop Whately’s work 
on Rhetoric at the head of this 
article, and we propose to say some- 
thing on the alien) of Seouay 
style which occupies a considerable 
portion of his book, it is not our 
imtention to analyse or discuss the 
rules of composition, so much as to 
exhibit some peculiarities of it 
amongst the writers of the present 
day, and call attention to some 
faults which, if allowed to pass un- 
noticed, are likely to produce mis- 
chievous effects on the future 
literature of England. And as the 
best kind of instruction is that 
which teaches by examples, we 
think we shall be doing good ser- 
vice to the republic of letters if we 
devote a few pages to the task of 
pointing out specimens of good, and 
exposing what we believe to be false 
and vicious, modes of style. 

It cannot be said that this is 
either inopportune or unnecessary. 
We live in an age of book-making, 
and authors multiply so fast that it 
is almost a distinction not to have 
published. Men and women rush 
now-a-days into print with an 
alacrity which has become alarming. 
Nobody of the slightest note dies 
without entailing upon the public 
a dull biography of half-a-dozen 
volumes ; and every tourist to Swit- 
zerland or the Rhine considers him- 
self entitled laisser trotter sa plume, 
and send an account of his travels 
to the publishers. Few, however, 
ask themselves whether they have 
anything to communicate which, as 
regards either matter or manner, is 
worth imparting to the world ; and 
our shelves groan under the weight 
of books which will soon be as 
utterly forgotten as if they had 
never existed. But in the mean- 
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time, some wretched varietics of 
style are springing up which 
threaten to infect our whole litera- 
ture, and unless the growth is vigo- 
rously checked, posterity may 
suffer from the prevalence of a 
corrupt task in composition, and 
permanent injury may be done to 
the noble inheritance of language 
we have received from our ancestors. 
We propose therefore to deal with 
the question as its importance de- 
serves, and we shall endeavour to 
write with perfect fairness, although 
it may be im some cases with 
severity. 

To use a homely illustration, 
style is to the subject matter very 
much what cookery is to food; and 
the parallel might be carried into 
considerable detail without ceasing 
to be appropriate. Thus, raw meat 
will support life, and the culinary 
art is not for that purpose abso- 
lutely necessary. So mental nutri- 
ment may be extracted from heaps 
of undigested facts, however repul- 
sive the manner in which they 
are flung together. Again, good 
cookery will render palatable the 
most uninviting food. Excellent 
soup is made from bones; and we 
believe that M. Soyer can, at the 
cost of a farthing, produce a 
capital dish out of almost nothing. 
And an attractive style will throw a 
charm over the most unpromising 
subject, and rivet the attention of 
the reader when, without that 
attraction, he would turn away in 
weariness or disgust. But there 
are bad as well as good cooks; 
not only cooks that give a piquant 
relish to ordinary food, but, as we 
all know to our cost, cooks who can 
and do spoil the choicest viands. 
Need we say that the best story 
may be spoiled in the telling, and 
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that there are writers who possess 
a fatal facility for rendering what- 
ever subject they discuss both tire- 
some and repulsive P 

Or, to vary the metaphor, we may 
compare literary to architectural 
style, and as the same stones in the 
hands of the builder will form the 
most beautiful or the most un- 
sightly edifice—the Parthenon of 
the Acropolis or the National Gallery 
of Trafalgar-square—so from the 
same subject-matter the pen may 
produce the dullest or the most 
interesting book. 

So great is the success and so 
brilliant the reward of an attractive 
style, that it is to us a matter of 
astonishment that more earnest en- 
deavours to acquire it are not made 
by those who aspire to the dignity of 
authorship. A good style will secure 
to a work a favourable reception with 
the public, much more than in pro- 
portion to what its merits in other 
respects deserve. There are some 
books—few indeed in number, we 
admit—which have been kept afloat 
on the stream of time, almost solely 
by the buoyancy of their style. 
And by this we do not mean merely 
the grammatical and proper ar- 
rangement of words in each 
sentence, but the due relation of 
sentences to each other. A rhyth- 
mical structure ought to exist, not 
only in the separate but in the 
collective periods; and the warp 
and woof of the entire texture 
should be so woven as to preserve 
continuity of pattern, and produce 
the effect of an harmonious whole. 
It is the charm of his easy, natural, 
unaffected manner, which still main- 
tains Hume at the head of English 
historians, nor do we think he is 
likely to be displaced. We may 
accuse him of unfairness and par- 
tiality, and convict him of inac- 
curacy, but the verdict will be, 
as the French say, guilty under 
extenuating circumstances, and the 
extenuating circumstance in the 
case of Hume is his style. The 
shallow morality of Paley may be, 
and we hope is, exploded as the 
philosophy which is to train up the 
youth of England in the ways of 
virtue and truth; but his works 
are models of composition, and 
will be read with delight by those 
who disapprove his doctrines but 
are fascinated by the clear trans- 
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parency of his style. In his Aids 
to Reflection, Coleridge expresses 
in enthusiastic terms his admi- 
ration of the manner, while 
dissenting from the matter, of 
Paley. ‘How gladly,’ he says, 
‘ would I surrender there of con- 
temporary praise, could I even 
approach to the incomparable grace, 
ropriety, and persuasive facility of 
Fis writings.’ Cobbett, again, is 
an author whose style will always 
secure for him a distinguished place 
amongst English writers. Those 
who dissent most from his political 
views, and care nothing for the 
opinions of the arch-radical, may 
read with delight, and derive 
instruction from, the works of one 
who was perhaps the most vigorous 
writer of Saxon English that can 
be found in the whole range of our 
literature. He knew how to put 
forth the utmost strength of his 
native tongue, and whatever he 
wrote is distinguished by a racy, 
sinewy, and idiomatic style. But 
it has one conspicuous blemish. It 
is defaced by an immoderate use of 
italics. This is a great and fre- 
quent fault. They are intended to 
supply the place of emphasis in 
speaking, but the whole force is lost 
when they are employed too con- 
stantly and without necessity. 
Men doubt because they stand so thick 
i’ the sky, 
If they be stars that paint the galaxy. 
In Cobbett’s pages they are as 
thickly strewn as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa, and appear like ugly finger- 
telling the reader what path 
e must pursue and to what 
objects he must pay attention. A 
writer ought to trust to the collo- 
cation of his words to mark the 
emphatic parts of his statement, and 
not perpetually put up notices to 
point out his meaning: and it is 
curious that Archbishop Whately 
should so often fall into the same 
mistake ; for no author with whom 
we are acquainted less requires 
such factitious aid. His style is 
pellucid to a remarkable degree, and 
none but those who are wilfully 
blind or hopelessly stupid can mis- 
understand what bs says. He has 
a wonderful power of apt and happy 
illustration, drawn chiefly from 
images of external nature. And 
this gives a liveliness and force to 
his style which make every subject 
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which he discusses not only inter- 
esting but clear to the dullest 
comprehension. 

e may instance also the Letters 
of Cowper, and the works of Southey 
and Washington Irving, as examples 
of what may be effected by charm 
of manner. And as we have men- 
tioned the best of American writers, 
we are tempted to quote a single 

assage as a specimen of his style. 

t is, we think, exquisitely beautiful, 
and we know not where we can find 
a more affecting image of that most 
sorrowful of all sorrowful things, 
a Broken Heart :— 


She is like some tender tree, the pride 
and beauty of the grove, graceful in its 
form, bright in its foliage, but with 
the worm preying at its heart. We find 
it suddenly withering when it should 
be most fresh and luxuriant. We see 
it drooping its branches to the earth, and 
shedding leaf by leaf until, wasted and 
perished away, it falls, even in the still- 
ness of the forest ; and as we muse over 
the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to 
recollect the blast or the thunderbolt 
that could have smitten it with decay. 


Style, in fact, is an alchemy which 
can transmute the basest metal into 
gold. It is to the writer what 
manner is to the individual — that 
by which we are at once either at- 
tracted or repelled; and the most 
interesting subject may be sohandled 
as to inspire the reader with nothing 
but disgust. 

We may illustrate this by an ex- 
ample on a large scale. No one 
who is at all competent to form a 
judgment on the question, can doubt 
that in point of calibre—and as 
destined to influence the specula- 
tions and opinions of men on the 
most important subjects that can 
occupy the human mind—the prose 
literature of Germany is superior to 
thatof France. But its momentum 
is impeded, and the number of its 
readers sensibly narrowed, by the 
astounding heaviness and desperate 
clumsiness of its style. And herein, 
we may remark in passing, there 
seems to be almost a providential 
safeguard, if we consider the nature 
and tendency of much that is pub- 
lished in that vast hive of busy 
thinkers and laborious writers. Mr. 
De Quincey, in one of his delightful 
Essays, which have within the last 
few years been collected and pub- 
lished in America, and are now at 
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last in the course of publication in 
England, thus speaks of German 
composition :— 

Whatever is bad in our own ideal of 
prose style, whatever is repulsive in our 
own practice, we see there carried to the 
most outrageous excess. Herod is out- 
Heroded, Sternhold is out-Sternholded, 
with a zealotry of extravagance that 
really seems like wilful burlesque. 

Its chief characteristics are inyo- 
lution and prolixity. The sentences 
are of suffocating length, and they 
are coiled together, parenthesis 
within parenthesis, like the folds of 
a monstrous snake, so as to bewilder 
and confound the reader. Instead 
of breaking up his matter into small 
and manageable pieces, in the shape 
of short and readable paragraphs, a 
German writer thinks it enough to 
quarry it out in an unwieldy mass, 
and gives himself no trouble about 
its form, structure, or polish. In- 
deed, we doubt if he ever bestows a 
— upon the manner of saying 
anything that comes uppermost in 
his mind. But what man of woman 
born, not a German, can digest a 
book made up of passages, each 
varying in length from twelve to 
twenty or thirty lines (we have 
counted so many)—unrelieved by a 
single break, even so much as a 
semicolon—so that long before the 
end of the paragraph is reached, the 
memory has forgotten the introduc- 
tory part, which can alone render 
the meaning intelligible? Of Kant 
it is said, that his sentences have 
been measured by a carpenter, and 
some of them run two feet eight by 
six inches. A chief cause of this 
frightful cumbrousness is the at- 
tempt to embrace, in one grasp as it 
were, and present to the reader at 
one view all the qualifications, limi- 
tations, and exceptions of a subject, 
before he has time to form an idea 
of it, which, without those qualifica- 
tions, limitations, and exceptions, 
would, in the writer’s judgment, be 
erroneous. Hence follows that dis- 
compounding of words—that tearing 
asunder of prepositions from their 
verbs, and that aggregation of sub- 
sidiary sentences, which make a 
Chinese puzzle of a large part of the 
prose literature of Germany. 

It is this careless disregard, or 
rather positive contempt, of compo- 
sition, which renders it so repulsive 
to foreigners, and deters even those 
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who are accurately acquainted with 
the language from reading works 
which would otherwise invite, and 
in many instances well repay, 
perusal. 

In direct opposition and contrast 
to the heavy lumber-waggon of Ger- 
man, is the light, quick post-chariot 
of French style. This corresponds 
also with, and is partly the effect of, 
certain well-known traits of the 
national character. No people have 
carried the art of conversation to 
such perfection as the French, and 
with none is it felt to be so much a 
social necessity. Conversation, as 
distinct from monologue, is more 
practised and better understood in 
France than in any other country in 
Europe. But this, of itself, requires 
and produces brevity of expression. 
It rests on the give-and-take prin- 
ciple, and is absolutely opposed to 
long-winded monopoly of talk. And 
that happy faculty of dexterous 
arrangement which distinguishes 
the nation, and which is so remark- 
ably exhibited by French soldiers in 
& campaign, appears also in the 
neatness and accuracy of French 
style.* We will not go so far as 

r. De Quincey, who asserts that 
‘such a thing asa long or an involved 
sentence couldnot be produced from 
French literature, though a Sultan 
were to offer his daughter in mar- 
riage to the man who should find it ;’ 
but certainly the occurrence is so 
rare as almost to justify the reward 
proposed for the discovery. 

In English literature, on the con- 
trary, there would be no difficulty 
in finding such sentences in abun- 
dance. Carelessness about style has 
been a national failing of a very old 
date ; and it has its origin in one 
of the most marked features of our 
character. We pride ourselves upon 
being a practical people; and, pro- 
vided that a given end of utility is 
attained, we are too apt to disregard 
the means by which it is accom- 
plished. This is strikingly shown 
in the architecture which prevailed 
in England until the last few years, 
when happily we may date the com- 
mencement of a better taste. The 
main object of houses is to provide 
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shelter and comfort, and of churches 
to furnish accommodation. And 
what could be more miserable than 
the style of the houses and churehes 
which were built during the last 
two hundred years? To say that 
they were ugly, but faintly expresses 
the utter ignorance orcontempt of all 
the laws of architecture which they 
ostentatiously displayed. Beauty 
and grace, and harmony and pro- 
portion, were things almost unknown 
to our builders; and the consequence 
has been such an array of unsightly 
structures as gives positive pain to 
the eye that has been instructed in 
a better school. 

To revert to our literature. It 
would be difficult to name an En- 
glish writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who in point of correctness will 
bear comparison with the prosateurs 
Frangais of the same period. We 
are not now speaking of eloquence, 
for in this we ean boast of a proud 
pre-eminence. Neither Bossuet nor 
Massillon nor Bordaloue can be put 
in competition with our own Jeremy 
Taylor. And many passages of 
Milton’s Areopagitica, or his Refor- 
mation in England, and some also 
of the Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial 
of Sir Thomas Browne, are loftier 


in thought and grander in a. 


sion than anything that can be found 
in the whole literature of France. 
But as regards harmony of con- 
struction, attention to grammar and 
grace, and polish and accuracy, and 
all that betokens finish in composi- 
tion, the French writers of that age 
are far superior to the English. 
There is hardly a sentence in Bos- 
suet or Pascal which is not perfectly 
good French even at the present 
day. A word or two may have 
become obsolete or ange in 
meaning ; but there are no solecisms 
in grammar, and there is no sloven- 
liness of construction. The case, 
however, is very different with our 
own authors; and we are perhaps 
hardly aware how often they offend 
in both these respects, until our 
attention is specially directed to the 
subject. In truth, the great English 
writers of the seventeenth century 
seem to have despised composition 


* We remember visiting the citadel of Antwerp shortly after its siege and 
capture by the French in 1832, and we were struck by the tasteful way in which a 
little wicker gate had been arranged at the extremity of a covered sap through 
which the storming party was to have rushed, if the place bad not surrendered 
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as an art, and they sometimes re- 
mind us of the story of the proud 
old German emperor who, when 
corrected at the council-board for a 
lapsus lingue which he had just 
committed in defiance of Priscian, 
struck his hand fiercely on the 
table and exclaimed, ‘ Kyo sum rex 
Romanus et super grammaticam |!’ 
Giants indeed they were in intel- 
lectual strength, but they poured 
out the fulness of their thoughts 
without troubling themselves as to 
the form in which they were ex- 

ressed. And it must be borne 
in mind that the English language 
was in an unfixed and transitionary 
state for a long period after the 
revival of letters had taken place 
under the united influence of the 

rinting-press and the Reformation. 
tt was uncertain whether the Latin 
or the Saxon element, which were 
struggling for the mastery, would 
predominate; and every writer 
thought himself at liberty to coin 
‘long-tailed words in ’osity and 
‘ology.’ without reference to the 
genius of the language, or their fit- 
ness to be adopted as members of 
the Anglo-Saxon family. In his 
epistle dedicatory to his Rival 

adies, addressed to Lord Orrery, 
Dryden says, ‘I have endeavoured 
to write English as near as I could 
distinguish it from the tongue of 
pedants and that of affected tra- 
vellers; only I am sorry that, 
speaking so noble a language as we 

0, we have not a more certain mea- 
sure of it as they have in France, 
where they have an Academy erected 
for that purpose, and endowed with 
large privileges by the present King.’ 
Nothing shows more plainly the 
little attention that was paid to style, 
than the way in whieh the finest 
passages are often marred by the 
introduction of common colloquial 
and even vulgar expressions. And 
here we would carefully distinguish 
between terms which have become 
degraded by lapse of time, and those 
which never had an elevated use. 
We stumble upon them, on reading 
the old English classics, as unex- 
pectedly, and regard them as much 
out of place, as boulders which have 
been torn from their native and 
naked rocks, and transported by an 
unknown agency into the midst of 
fields smiling with flowers and 
teeming with luxuriant vegetation. 
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Thus Barrow talks of a‘ pat allusion 
to a known story ;’ and we not un- 
frequently find in his noble sermons, 
so full of heart-stirring eloquence, 
such passages as the following :— 
‘It may also be expedient to put 
the world out of conceit that all 
sober and good men are a sort of 
such lumpish or sour people that 
they utter nothing but flat and 
drowsy stuff.’ 

Nor indeed was it until a com- 
paratively late period that some of 
the commonest and most elementa’ 
rules of grammar, as now observed, 
found general acceptance with even 
the best authors. For instance, far 
down into the last century, the 
auxiliary verb was joined to the 
preterite, instead of the past parti- 
ciple; and in fact the distinction 
between the two was almost dis- 
regarded. 

It is, however, folly to imagine 
that excellence in literary composi- 
tion can be attained without care 
and labour. Cobbett indeed has 
laid down the rule—‘ Never think 
of mending what you write: let it 
go: no patehing. As your pen 
moves, bear constantly in mind that 
it is making strokes which are to 
remain for ever.’ But indepen- 
dently of the fact that the latter 
part of this advice seems to nullify 
the former—for surely nothing that 
is destined for immortality can be 
produced by man without the im- 
probus labor which is one of the 
conditions of human excellenge-~ 
what Cobbett here says must be 
taken with an important qualifica- 
tion. It is quite true that when a 
good style is once formed, it may be 
best to write without thinking much 
about it, lest the rule that ars est 
celare artem should be violated; 
but until that is the case, too mueh 
attention can hardly be paid to 
the choice of words and collocation 
of sentences. An expert swimmer 
enjoys the exercise without bestow- 
ing a thought upon the mechanical 
action of his limbs; but he who 
plunges into deep water without 
having first learnt how to swim, 
makes a few awkward struggles, 
and then finds his way to the mud 
at the bottom. Nor do we think 
that in any case it is safe to dismiss 
altogether care about the manner of 
composition. And the example of 
great writers proves the truth of 
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what we assert. It is said that the 
beginning of Plato’s Republic was 
found written in his tablets in a 
great variety of ways; and yet Plato 
is an author who has never been 
surpassed in the beauty and trans- 
parency of his style. Nicole tells 
us that Pascal frequently spent 
twenty days in the composition of a 
single Provincial Letter, and some- 
times commenced the same letter 
seven or eight times before he satis- 
fied himself with the result. And 
Voltaire used to keep before him 
on his table, when engaged in the 
task of writing, the Petit Caréme 
of Massillon and the tragedies of 
Racine. 

We wish, therefore, that more 
pains were taken than has been the 
custom in our schools and colleges 
to teach habits of correct and grace- 
ful English composition. It is 
indeed wonderful how much this 
has been neglected, and to what a 
disproportionate extent the time 
and attention of the young have 
been devoted to the acquisition of a 
minute and critical knowledge of 
two dead languages, without help 
or instruction in the study of their 
own. Not that we mean for a 
moment to undervalue the advan- 
tages of accuracy in classical scholar- 
ship, which is nothing unless it is 
accurate ; but we may say to those 
charged with the responsible office 
of education, ‘This ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.’ And indeed the two 
are not only not opposed, but the 
one is perhaps the best mode of 
acquiring the other. Translations 
from the classic authors are of ad- 
mirable use in forming habits of 
correct composition, if what ought 
to be considered good translation is 
properly understood. By this term 
we do not mean a bald, stiff render- 
ing of the original—literally ‘ up- 
setting it (tibersetzwngq), as the Ger- 
mans call it—but choosing always 
the most appropriate and equivalent 
word, giving idiom for idiom, and 
clothing the sentences in an English, 
and not in a Greek or Latin dress. 
Another useful method is to require 
students to write letters or narra- 
tives on easy familiar subjects— 
not themes or formal essays en 
Virtue or Happiness, or the Sum- 
mum Bonum, Thich invariably pro- 
duce a weak, stilted, and inflated 
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in mind the well-known answer 
said to have been given by an 
eminent prelate to a young clergy- 
man who asked him for advice as 
to the composition of a sermon— 
* Read over what you have written, 
and whenever you come to any 
passage which you think particularly 
fine—strike it out.’ 

It is owing to the want of proper 
training in the laws of composition, 
that so few persons in England can 
write even a common letter cor- 
rectly. We will give a familiar 
instance of a very frequent solecism 
which occurs in one of the most 
common acts of every-day life—the 
answer to a dinner invitation ; and 
it is one in which we are sorry to 
say that well-educated ladies are too 
often caught tripping. When ‘ Mr. 
A. and Mrs. A. request the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. B.’s company at 
dinner,’ the reply usually is, ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. B. will have the pleasure 
of accepting’ the invitation. But 
the acceptance is already un fait 
accompli by the very act of writing 
it; it is a present, not a future 
event; and the answer of course 
ought to be either ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
B. have the pleasure of accepting,’ 
or ‘Mr. and Mrs. B. will have the 
pleasure of dining.’ 

Nor need there be any apprehen- 
sion lest attention to rules and 
imitation of good models in learning 
the art of composition, should pro- 
duce a monotonous uniformity of 
style. Characteristic differences 
will insensibly arise, having their 
origin in the separate constitution 
of each writer’s mind, the indivi- 
duality of which will be preserved 
in the expression of his thoughts, 
just as differences in handwriting 
exist amongst those who have been 
taught by the same master. 

Sheol, every author who has any 
originality of thought, and whose 
works are worth reading or remem- 
bering, has a mode of expression 
peculiar to himself. He paints, so 
to speak, after his own manner. 
The style of Isaiah is not the style 
of Ezekial or Jeremiah: and St. 
Paul differs in the character of his 
writings from the other apostles, as 
much as—to use his own beautiful 
simile—one star differeth from ano- 
ther star in glory. His abrupt 
transitions, his long parentheses, 
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his vehement adjurations, have no 
counterpart in the Epistles of St. 
Peter or St. John. Those two 
magnificent chapters, the fifteenth 
of the 1st Corinthians, and the 
eleventh of Hebrews, the one on 
the Resurrection and the other on 
Faith, could only have been written 
by the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

It has been so in all ages of 
the world. If we turn to the two 
earliest historians of Greece whose 
works have come down to us, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, sepa- 
rated in point of time by less than a 
single generation, we see a difference 
in style which can only be explained 
by a difference in the mental idio- 
synerasy of the writers. The gos- 
siping, conversational narrative of 
the one, is the exact reflex of a 
mind which looked with almost 
childish wonder upon whatever was 
strange in nature or in art, and 
devoured with credulous avidity the 
tales which were sometimes palmed 
off upon the Halicarnassian travel- 
ler. ~ Thucydides we see thoughts 
struggling to express themselves in 
a language whose wondrous strength 
and flexibility were not yet known, 


and which was not sufficiently de- 
veloped to respond fully to the 
call of the deep-thinking and serious 


historian. But independently of 
this, it eannot be denied that Thu- 
cydides violates the rules of grammar 
ina way which admits of no excuse, 
and which can only be explained on 
the supposition that he was too 
intently occupied with the impor- 
tance of his subject—that great war 
in which he had himself been an 
actor and a sufferer—to bestow much 
care upon the manner of his narra- 
tive. Plato, again, and Aristotle, 
stood to each other in the relation 
of master and pupil, and yet what 
an immense iseen there is be- 
tween themin style! The luxuriant 
fulness of the one is as much con- 
trasted with the elliptic brevity of 
the other, as the two kinds of 
philosophy which, under the names 
of Platonic and Aristotelian, formed 
separate schools, and divided the 
allegiance of the ancient world. 

In the Latin writers we have 
dissimilarities quite as striking. 
The style of Livy is as unlike the 
style of Tacitus as a picture of 
Watteau is unlike a picture of 
Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa. And 
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different from and transcending 
both is that of the great master of 
the Latin language, Cicero. But 
in this respect the Roman orator 
stands amongst his countrymen 
peerless and alone. Nothing can 
exceed the exquisite music of his 
periods, and the collocation of his 
words is so perfect, that not one of 
them can be changed without im- 
airing the beauty of the sentence. 
f Coleridge’s test of a good style 
is correct—namely, its ‘ untrans- 
lateableness in words of the same 
language without injury to the 
meaning, —the condition is exactly 
fulfilled by Cicero. To say nothing 
of his eloquence, his language is 
always that of the urbanus vir—the 
polished Roman gentleman; and the 
only objection that we can make to 
it 1s, that a habit of perusing his 
works almost unfits us for the ap- 
preciation of any other Latin prose 
author. 

We might illustrate what we 
have said about the individuality of 
a writer's manner by going through 
the list of our great English 
authors, and pointing out the cha- 
racteristics of the Divines of the 
seventeenth century, and of Fuller, 
Bacon, Milton, Clarendon, Dryden 
(who wrote excellent prose), Sir 
Thomas Browne, Burnett, Boling- 
broke, Swift, Addison, De Foe, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and many 
others, but for this we have not 
space. We will proceed at once 
to Gibbon, whose style is in many 
respects remarkable, and corre- 
sponds closely with the character of 
his mind. 

Gibbon was a timid infidel, one 
who had not the courage openly to 
attack Christianity, but did all in 
his power to undermine it by dark 
insinuations feebly masked under 
the show of candour and impar- 
tiality. He is the great master of 
the art of sneering. This is in fact 
the key-note of his style. His 
peculiar manner enables him to be 
unfair and disingenuous in the 
highest degree, if not without 
detection, at least without direct 
conviction. He never openly ad- 
vances an opinion which he might 
find it difficult or inconvenient to 
defend. Instead of asserting, he 
insinuates, and instead of dis- 
tinctly saying what he thinks, he 
takes refuge in some ambiguous 
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proposition which, however, does 
not fail to imply his real sentiments. 
As Archbishop Whately has well 
described it, ‘His way of writing 
reminds one of those persons who 
never dare look you full in the 
face.’ Instead of taking the reader 
straight up to an object, he leads 
him to it by a cireuitous and not 
very discernible path. The art- 
fulness of his attack on the Christian 
religion consists in his apparent 
conten. Through the pages of 
his two famous chapters on that 
subject an insidious poison is dis- 
tilled, and yet so skilfully is it 
mixed, that it would be difficult to 
select a single passage which the 
historian could not defend as con- 
sistent with the faith of the most 
orthodox believer. But the impres- 
sion left, and intended to be left, on 
the mind of the reader is unmis- 
takeable, and it is adverse to the 
idea of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. 

What can be more unfair—we 
had almost said malignant—than 
the words in parenthesis in the 
following passage from a note at 
the foot of one of his pages? The 
italics are our own :— 

Apollonius of Tyana was born about 
the same time as Jesus Christ. His life 
(that of the former) is related in so 
fabulous a manner by his disciples, that 
we are at a loss to discover whether he 
Was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic. 

So far we have been speaking of 
what may be called the dishonest 
artifices of Gibbon’s style, but its 
general character is that of lofty 
magnificence. The march of his 
narrative is as measured and stately 
as that of one of the heroes in a 
tragedy of Corneille. He was con- 
stantly impressed with the idea of 
sustaining the dignity of history. 
He hardly ever unbends to an anec- 
dote, or condescends to an incident 
which is not in perfect keeping with 
the grandeur of his subject—The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. We do not, however, mean 
to say that Gibbon nowhere relaxes 
from this lofty reserve. He rele- 
gates to his notes many a story, 
‘veiled’ generally, as he expresses 
it, ‘in the obscurity of a learned 
language,’ but not the less intended 
to attract attention and stimulate a 
prurient curiosity, We miss, how- 
ever, in the text, traits of character 
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and points of detail. We feel a 
want of sympathy with the actors 
in the drama, who are so stiff and 
magnificent that we can hardly 
think of them as men and women of 
the same flesh and blood and like 
passions as ourselves. 

Gibbon would never have ven- 
tured to introduce into his history 
such a passage as the following, in 
which Mr. Macaulay relates the joy 
of the populace at the downfal and 
approaching end of the infamous 
Jeffreys :— 

The street poets portioned out all his 
joints with cannibal ferocity, and com- 
puted how many pounds of steaks might 
be cut from his well-fattened carcass, 
Nay, the rage of his enemies was such 
that, in language seldom heard in 
England, they proclaimed their wish 
that he might go to the place of wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, to the worm that 
never dies, to the fire that is never 
quenched. They exhorted him to hang 
himself in his garters, and to cut his 
throat with his razor. 


But we know no writer whose 
mode of expressing himself is more 
characteristic of the individual than 
the Duke of Wellington, who, since 
the publication of his Despatches, 
may fairly be ranked amongst au- 
thors. They are a model of soldierly 
simplicity. The Duke goes straight 
to his point, with the precision and 
sometimes the force of a cannon- 
ball. He not only always means 
what he says, but says what he 
means with a plainness and brevity 
which show that in more senses 
than one he deserves his title of the 
English Cesar. We confess that 
when we first read the Despatches, 
we were not prepared to find them 
so correct in grammar and expres- 
sion, and with so few faults which 
even a fastidious criticism can 
correct. 

To show, however, how great are 
the varieties of style even in those 
who might be expected, from near 
relationship, and as the result of 
a common education, to exhibit less 
of difference than similarity, we 
can hardly cite a stronger example 
than that of the two brothers, 
Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon, 
than whom no two men were ever 
more contrasted in their modes of 
expression. We have no right to 
place either of them in the exact 
category of authors, but the judg- 
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ments of each fill many volumes, 
and many of them were carefull 
written before they were dotivensd 
Nothing can be more unlike than 
the style of the one is to the style of 
the other. It would be difficult to 
imagine sentences more obscure, 
clumsy, and involved than those of 
Lord Eldon; more clear and fas- 
tidiously correct than those of Lord 
Stowell. If any one doubts the 
fact as to the great Lord Chancellor, 
let him turn to the volumes of 
Vesey, where he will find marvel- 
lous examples of confused intricacy 
of expression, which repels from 

veal all but those whom pro- 
fessional duty compels to study 
them. 

Lord Stowell, on the contrary, is 
distinguished by the ewriosa felicitas 
of his expression. In the arrange- 
ment of his periods and choice of 
his diction he was scrupulously exact, 
and this sometimes gives an air of 
quaintness to his style, as for in- 
stance in the following passages :— 


‘They (the seamen) are threatened by 
the captain, who is certainly a person of 
lofty prerogative notions, who claims 
the right to carry them, and says that 
he can and will carry them wherever 
he pleases, even to hell itself,—a very 
favourite place of consignment in his 
judgment. 

‘I think if Mr. Tarbutt chooses to lead 
up an irregular dance, he cannot expect 
to be paid for the steps he chooses to 
take in it.’ 

‘That is gross perversion of a very 
useful practice, and instead of nipping 
suits in the bud can only make them 
branch out into a new and inordinate 
extent of legislation.’ 
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But we turn now to the more 
immediate object of the present 
article, which is to review some of 
the peculiarities of style that dis- 
tinguish English literature at the 
present period, and point out some 
faults which have perhaps too long 
been allowed to escape notice, or 
at all events have not received the 
punishment they deserve. And we 
should naturally begin with the 
most voluminous author of the day, 
of whom and of whose great work it is 
wittily and tersely said in Coningsby, 
that ‘Mr. Wordy wrote the history 
of the late war in twenty octavo 
volumes, to prove that Providence 
was on the side of the Tories.” Need 
we say that we allude to Sir Archi- 
bald Alison? But execution has 
already been done in the pages of 
this Magazine on his merits as a 
writer, and we are therefore content 
to refer our readers to a previous 
article on the subject,* merely re- 
cording our own opinion that Sir 
Archibald furnishes the most signal 
example of what we may charac- 
terize as imposture of style. And 
yet he may well laugh at criticism 
when he Teche at the sale of his 
volumes. We know not how many 
editions of his History have passed 
through the press, and ‘the ery is 
still, they come.’ He has no cause 
to complain that 

populus me sibilat, 
but he may certainly complete the 
quotation, and say— 
at mihi plaudo 
Tpse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor 
in arca.t 
As one of the laws of the asso- 


* See Fraser's M agazine for August, 1856. 


+ We cannot say we are surprised, but we regret to find Sir A. Alison so 


inaccurate a scholar. He seems to be quite ignorant of the rules of Latin prosody, 
and frequently misquotes the commonest passages of the best known authors. In 
vol. i. p. 45 of his recent History we find the following laughable instance :—‘ The 
poet has said— 
Dedicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 
‘And that is undoubtedly true. But observe he has not said “nec sinit esse 
pravos.”’ And that also is undoubtedly true, and for a very good reason unknown 
to Sir Archibald. If the poet had said pravos he would have been guilty of a false 
quantity. Dedicisse for didicisse is also a mistake. Again, at p. 161 of the same 
volume we find the following :—‘ Virgil never showed his knowledge of the human 
heart more than when he wrote the line— 

Gnarus, furens quid femina possit.’ 
Virgil wrote no such line, for he was not in the habit of making false quantities. 
What he did write was— 

Netumgue, furens quid femina possit. 

Sir A. Alison also misquotes German, and even English, to say nothing of some 
extraordinary mistakes in French. 
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ciation of ideas is contrast, the name 
of Alison suggests that of Macaulay. 
He is in some respects the most 
remarkable writer of his time in 
England, and beyond all doubt a 
consummate master of the art of 
composition. We do not think that 
in the whole of the volumes of his 
History which have yet appeared, 
there is a single carelessly - con- 
structed sentence. In the power of 
painting with words he isalmost with- 
out arival. From musty pamphlets, 
forgotten letters, and mouldy re- 
cords, he picks out some striking 
or picturesque incident—a grain of 
old in a heap of rubbish—and 
lends it in the most telling and 
effective manner with his description 
or narrative. Some of his passages 
are such as could only have been 
written by one who had the eye of 
a painter and the soul of a poet. 

e need not quote examples which 
are familiar to all, such as his de- 
scription of the Pass of Glencoe and 
his tale of the horrible massacre 
there, but we may point out one or 
two passages which are more likely 
to escape attention, but in which the 
careful hand of the artist is equally 
visible. With what an exquisite 
touch is the picture of Queen Mary’s 
funeral drawn :— 

The day was well suited to such a 
ceremony. The sky was dark and 
troubled, and a few ghastly flakes of 
snow fell on the black plumes of the 
funeral car. 

In defending the provisions of the 
Toleration Act as having put an end 
to religious persecution, an ordinary 
writer might have mentioned that 

t persecution had driven thou- 
sands beyond the sea. But let us 
see how Mr. Macaulay expresses the 
same thought :— 

They put an end at once and for 
ever to a persecution 
which had driven thousands of those 
honest, diligent, and God-fearing yeo- 
men and artizans who are the true 
strength of a nation, to seek a refuge 
beyond the ocean among the wigwams of 
Red Indians and the lairs of panthers. 

With what dramatic effect he 
tells the death of John Temple, 
Secretary-at-War, the eldest son of 
Sir William Temple, who persuaded 
William III. to entrust Hamilton 
with the negotiation which was to 
secure the submission of Tyrconnel 
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in Ireland. It is like a scene in a 
novel. While the coffee-houses 
were wondering how the King 
could have been duped by Hamil- 
ton and Tyrconnel— 

A gentleman went down to the 
Temple Stairs, called a boat, and de- 
sired to be pulled to Greenwich. He 
took the cover of a letter from his 
pocket, scratched a few lines with a 
pencil, and laid the paper on the seat, 
with some silver for his fare. As the 
boat passed under the dark central arch 
of London Bridge, he sprang into the 
water and disappeared. It was found 
he had written these words .. . . There 
was no signature, but the body was 
soon found, and proved to be that of 
John Temple. 

But as the great reviewer must 
submit to be himself reviewed, we 
must express our conviction that the 
— brilliancy of Mr. Macaulay’s 
style is in some respects its defect. 
The temptation to write effectively 
sometimes gets the better of his 
judgment. His epithets are so 
strong that they are apt to ve an 
exaggerated idea of an incident or 
a character. He is too vehement 
and intense to be safe. His pic- 
tures want repose. The light flashes 
on every point; and we would wil- 
ingly sacrifice the most marked an- 
tithesis and the most epigrammatic 
point, for the sake of descriptions 
which, if less striking, might be 
more fair and just. If for a moment 
we might venture to imitate his 
style, we should say that Mr. 
Macaulay loves Dutch William 
with a Siew passing the love of 
women, and he hates Marlborough 
with a hate rivalling the hate of a 
a enemy. This inevitably 
eads to exaggeration, and exagge- 
ration in drawing the features of a 
character producessimply distortion. 
The power of his style is, however, 
beyond question admirable. He can 
make the most prosaic fact subser- 
vient to the production of the most 
powerful effect. He startles the 
reader, who remembers that the his 
torian is speaking of Luxemburg 
and William III. of England, by 
telling him that 

It is probable that, among the hundred 
and twenty thousand soldiers who were 
marshalled round Neerwinden under all 
the standards of Western Europe, the 
two feeblest in body were the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the 
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fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic 
skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England. 

There are two marked pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Macaulay’s style 
which we must notice before we 
leave him. The first is the water 
of his paragraphs. His short, quic 
periods fall upon the ear like the 
rapid firing of a well-served battery. 
The second is his habit, if we 
may keep up the metaphor, of 
double-shotting his sentences. By 
this we y nage his — ~ re- 

ating the princi or emphatic 
ae of the ailek and seliien as 
much as possible a substitute or an 
equivalent. We know no writer 
who has so little affection for the 

ronoun, or who so seldom makes 
it do duty for the noun. This pecu- 
liarity often gives force and spirit 
to a passage, but it is used so con- 
stantly that it becomes at last a 
mannerism. A few examples will 
give a better idea of this habit than 
any definition or explanation can 

0. 

Speaking of Marlborough’s posi- 
tion as regards William, he says— 


It might therefore have been expected 
that he would serve his new master with 
fidelity ; not indeed with the fidelity of 
Nottingham, which was the fidelity of 
conscientiousness ; not with the fidelity 
of Portland, which was the fidelity of 
affection ; but with the not less stubborn 
fidelity of despair. 

Again :— 

For all our jurists regarded Ireland 
as a mere colony—more important in- 
deed than Massachusetts, Virginia, or 
Jamaica, but, like Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, or Jamaica, dependent on the 
mother country. 


Of Madame de Maintenon we are 
told that she had ‘a ¢act which sur- 
passed the tact of her sex, as much 
as the tact of her sex surpasses the 
tact of ours.’ The Court of Avaux 
‘ pined for nobility with a pining at 
once pitiable and ludicrous.’ At the 
siege of Mons, 

All the implements of war had been 
largely provided by Louvois, the first of 
living administrators. The command 
was entrusted to Luxemburg, the first 
of living generals. The scientific opera- 
tions were directed by Vauban, the jirst 
of living engineers. , 


If Mr. aoe wished to say 


that Mr. but not Mrs. Smith went 
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to Kensington in an omnibus, he 
would express it thus: ‘Mr. Smith 
rode to Kensington in an omnibus; 
Mrs. Smith did not ride to Ken- 
sington in an omnibus.’ 

Great as is his pees of composi- 
tion, not even Mr. Macaulay can 
compete with the historian of the 
Peninsular War in the description 
of a battle. In this, Sir William 
Napier is without a rival. We 
believe he is the first writer, in this 
country at least, who made the 
story of a campaign really interest- 
ing. And this arises from the in- 
dividuality of his style. Instead of 
cold generic statements of military 
operations in the mass, which per- 
plex and confuse the reader, he 
gives us life-like details, and makes 
us in part sharers in the excitement 
of the strife. We have the whole 
scene like a picture before us. As 
we read his vivid narrative we seem 
to hear the tramp of the charging 
squadrons, the sharp rattle of the 
musketry, and the booming thunder 
of the artillery. 


Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
Perstringis aures : jam litui strepunt: 
Et fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos equitumque vultus. 
One great cause of his success as 
a writer is that his descriptions are 
drawn from personal experience. 
He has seen what he relates. In 
the great events which his pen re- 
cords he has been himself no insig- 
nificant an actor; he has witnessed 
the collision of hostile armies; he 
has known 
The triumph and the agony, 
The rapture of the strife ; 


and has heard ‘ the earthquake voice 
of victory’ mingle with the shrieks 
of the wounded and the groans of 
the dying. 

What can be more animated than 
the following account of the battle 
of Albuera :— 


Such a gallant line, issuing from the 
midst of the smoke, and rapidly sepa- 
rating itself from the confused and 
broken multitude, startled the enemy’s 
masses ; then augmenting and pressing 
onwards as to an assured victory ; they 
wavered, hesitated, and vomiting forth 
a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to 
enlarge their front, while a fearful dis- 
charge of grape from all their artillery 
whistled through the British ranks. 
Myers was killed, Cole, the three 
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colonels—Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawk- 
shawe—fell wounded ; and the Fusilier 
battalions, struck by the iron tempest, 
reeled and red like sinking ships ; 
but suddenly and sternly recovering, 
they closed on their terrible enemies, 
and then was seen with what a strength 
and majesty the British soldier fights. 
In vain did Soult with voice and gesture 
animate his Frenchmen; in vain did 
the hardiest veterans, breaking from 
the crowded columns, sacrifice their 
lives to gain time for the mass to open 
out on such a fair field ; in vain did the 
mass itself bear up, and, fiercely 
striving, fire indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes, while the horsemen, 
hovering on the flank, threatened to 
charge the advancing line. Nothing 
could stop that astonishing infantry. 
No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, 
no nervous enthusiasm weakened the 
stability of their order; their flashing 
eyes were bent on the dark columns on 
their front, their measured tread shook 
the ground, their dreadful volleys swept 
away the head of every formation, their 
deafening shouts overpowered the 
dissonant cries that broke from all parts 
of the tumultuous crowd, as, slowly and 
with a horrid carnage, it was pushed by 
the incessant vigour of the attack to 
the farthest edge of the height. Then 
the French reserve, mixing with the 
struggling multitude, endeavoured to 
restore the fight, but only augmented 
the irremediable disorder, and the 
mighty mass giving way, like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the steep ; 
the rain flowed after in streams dis- 
coloured with blood, and eighteen 
hundred unwounded men, the remnant 
of six thousand unconquerable British 
soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal 
hill. 

And how terribly real is the whole 
description of the siege and storming 
of Badajos—a description which, 
as conveying to the mind’s eye a 
perfect picture of the scene it in- 
tends to represent, stands unrivalled 
in the history of war. We 
can only afford space for a single 
extract :— 

The ramparts crowded with dark 
figures and glittering arms were on one 
side, on the other the red columns of the 
British, deep and broad, coming on like 
streams of burning lava: it was the 
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touch of the magician’s wand, a crash of 
thunder followed, and the storming 
parties were dashed to pieces by the 
explosion of hundreds of shells and 

wder-barrels. For an instant the 

ight Division soldiers stood on the brink 
of the ditch amazed at the terrific sight, 
but then, with a shout that matched even 
the explosion, they flew down the 
ladders, or disdaining their aid, leaped, 
reckless of the depth, into the gulf below; 
and nearly: at the same moment, amidst 
a blaze of musketry that dazzled the 
eyes, the Fourth Division came running 
in to descend with a like fury. 


Although it is perhaps not strictly 
connected with style, we may, in 
passing, express our admiration of 
the generous spirit in which General 
Napier does justice to the common 
soldier, introducing anecdotes and in- 
dividual traits which give a powerful 
interest to his narrative. Thus we 
are told of the martial fury of that 
desperate rifleman at Badajos‘ who, 
in his resolution to win, thrust 
himself beneath the chained sword- 
blades, and there suffered the enemy 
to dash his head to pieces with the 
ends of their muskets;’ and of 
the chivalrous spirit of the ‘boy 
Stewart,’ at Almeida, who, strid- 
ing forward into the midst of the 
French, refused quarter, because 
he would not live to hear it said 
that the British had retreated, and 
died fighting in the midst of the 
enemy.* 


It is curious how few great 
speakers have been also good writers. 
It would not however be difficult to 
assign reasons for this, if our limits 
ang goes us to discuss the subject, 

ut it would require a larger space 
than we can at present occupy. 
Cicero and Burke are splendid ex- 
ceptions ; the latter is not only the 
most eloquent of English orators, 
but, with the exception of Jeremy 
Taylor, the most eloquent of English 
authors. But Fox would never 
have succeeded as an_ historian. 
All the fire of his genius seems to 
have been extinguished when he 
took up his pen, and we can hardly 


* It is a small matter to notice, but it is a pity that Sir William Napier so 


frequently gives a wrong perfect to his verbs. 


*blowed’ for ‘blew ;’ ‘run’ for ‘ran.’ 


Thus we have ‘ digged’ for ‘ dug ; 


Nor do we quite understand the meaning 


of such an expression as that ‘ Brotherton of the 14th Dragoons instantly galloping 
to his aid with a squadron, shocked the head of the pursuing troops,’ unless indeed 


it is an error of the press for ‘ checked.’ 
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believe that the fervid orator who 
delivered the speech on the West- 
minster Scrutiny, is the same man 
who wrote the History of the Reign 
of James IT. 

Mr. Gladstone is certainly no ex- 
ception to the rule. He is beyond 
uestion the best speaker in the 

ouse of Commons at the present 
time. As a debater there, he stands 
not only facile princeps, but alone. 
Although he is perhaps too subtle a 
a thinker, and we will add, has too 
conscientious a mind to attain the 
highest kind of oratory, the great 
object of which is to persuade, by 
carrying as it were by storm the 
feelings and passions of the audi- 
ence,—no one can accuse him of not 
being clear, pointed, and vigorous 
in debate; but, on the other hand, 
no one can deny that he is an 
obscure and intricate writer. He 
swims graceful as a swan on the 
waters of parliamentary strife, but 
when he takes up his pen he is like 
the same bird when it leaves its 
native element and waddles awk- 
wardly on the ground. 

We will quote two passages from 
his State in its Relations with the 
Church, either of which, from its 
involved style and almost studied 
obscurity, might puzzle an CEdipus. 


For how, as long as the mass of men 
are in juxtaposition with evil as a body, 
should they fail to be tainted by it; 
and how should its elasticity and self- 
propagation prove among such materials 
less powerful over a kindred nature, 
than the operation of a kindred nature 
over an adverse one? 


The meaning of this question, 
we suppose, is, How should evil, 
which is congenial to the nature 
of man, be less powerful than 
good, which is opposed to that 
nature? But we think that even 
Mr. Gladstone will admit that if we 
are mistaken, we are not without 
excuse. 

Again, in the next page, after 
saying that the inclinations of indi- 
viduals are variable, and some pre- 
vail at one period and others at 
another, he proceeds as follows :— 


But when in some general practice or 
law which stands for an expression of 
sovereign will, corroborated by the tes- 
timony of public concurrence, there is 
embodied some influence which favours 
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the one and obstructs the other of these 
drifting tides ; this, while it secures for 
the sympathetic principle free scope and 
action under its own shelter, likewise 
stands as a fixed barrier against the 
antagonistic principle of its alternate 
predominance; so that, for the most 
part, it is fully able, between two con- 
flicting tendencies, to cast the balance 
ultimately and permanently in favour of 
that which harmonizes with itself. 


We must leave this peotage to 
explain itself, for we really do not 
understand it. 


We turn next to the most popular 
and also the most prolific author of 
the day—Mr. Dickens—whose style, 
we suppose, is nearly as familiar to 
our readers as the alphabet. We 
think he writes too much and too 
fast; and unless he takes more care 
than he seems to think it worth 
while to do so long as the shilling 
numbers of any new novel from his 
= are sold by thousands, we pre- 

ict that he will be the destroyer of 
his own reputation. He has fallen 
into the habit of repeating himself 
to a degree which becomes weari- 
some, and his latter works have 
roceeded in a descending scale. 
That which is now issuing from the 
press, Little Dorrit, is decidedly 
the worst. His tone is melodra- 
matic throughout; and by this. we 
do not mean the melodrame of Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, whose favour- 
ite heroes are highwaymen, and 
who makes robbery and house- 
breaking romantic; but we have in 
his works neither tragedy nor what 
used to be called genteel comedy, 
which really meant ordinary social 
and domestic life. Mr. Dickens 
delights in the sayings and doings 
of strange, grotesque, out-of-the-way 
people, of whom we hardly ever 
meet the prototypes in flesh and 
blood; and in every one of his tales 
he fastens some distinctive oddities 
upon two or three of his characters, 
and never allows them to speak 
without bringing out the peculiarity 
in the most marked and prominent 
manner. His portraits are in fact 
caricatures. e daguerreotypes, so 
to speak, a particular grimace, and 
resents it every time that the 
eatures come into view. Thus 
Pecksniff is always sententious and 
hypocritical; Micawber is always 
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full of maudlin sentiment and em- 
phatic nonsense; Gradgrindisalways 

ractical, to a degree that ceases to 
be human; Mrs. Nickleby is always 

arenthetical and incoherent ; Mark 

apley is never tired of telling us 
that he is ‘jolly ;’ Boythorn never 
opens his lips without being in- 
tensely and boisterously energetic ; 
Major Bagstock always speaks of 
himself in the third person, as 
‘J. B.’, ‘tough old Joe,’ ‘Joe is 
rough and tough, sir!—blunt, sir, 
blunt, is Joe ;’ Uriah Heap is always 
‘"umble,’ ‘ very ‘umble;’ and Mrs. 
Gamp everlastingly quotes as her 
authority Mrs. Harris. Mr. Dickens 
has also a passion for personification, 
and for giving to inanimate objects 
all the attributes of life. We may 
take as an instance a passage at the 
beginning of Martin Chuzzlewit, 
where he describes a gusty evening : 


Out upon the angry wind! How 
from sighing it began to bluster round 
the merry forge, banging at the wicket 
and grumbling in the chimney as if it 
bullied the jolly fellows for doing any- 
thing to order. And what an impotent 
swagger it was too, for all its noise: 
for if it had any influence on that hoarse 
companion, it was but to make him roar 
his cheerful song the louder, and by 
consequence to make the fire burn the 
brighter, and the sparks to dance more 
gully yet. At length they whizzed so 
madly round and round, that it was too 
much for such a surly wind to bear: so 
off it flew with a howl: giving the old 
sign before the alehouse door such a cuff 
as it went, that the Blue Dragon was 
more rampant than ever afterwards, and 
indeed before Christmas reaved clean 
out of his crazy frame. 

It was small tyranny for a respectable 
wind to go wreaking its vengeance on 
such poor creatures as the fallen leaves, 
but this wind happening to come up 
with a great heap of them just after 
venting its humour on the insulted 
Dragon, did so disperse and scatter 
them, that they fled away, pell-mell, 
some here, some there, rolling over each 
other, whirling round and round upon 
their thin edges, taking frantic flights 
into the air, and playing all manner of 
extraordinary gambols in the extremity 
of their distress. Nor was this enough 
for its malicious fury: for, not content 
with driving them abroad, it charged 
small parties of them and hunted them 
into the wheelwright’s sawpit, and below 
the planks and timbers in the yard; 
and, scattering the sawdust in the air, 
it looked for them underneath, and when 
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it did meet with any, whew! how it 
drove them on and followed at their 
heels ! 


Take, again, the following exrtra- 
vaganza from Little Dorrit :— 


Mr. Casby lived in a street in the 
Gray’s Inn-road, which had set off from 
that thoroughfare with the intention of 
running at one heat down into the 
valley, and up again to the top of Pen- 
tonville-hill; but which had run itself 
out of breath in twenty yards, and had 
stood still ever since. There is no such 
place in that part now ; but it remained 
there for many years, looking with a 
baulked countenance at the wilderness 
patched with unfruitful gardens, and 
pimpled with eruptive summer-houses, 
that it had meant to run over in no time. 


The two opposite poles between 
which Mr. Dickens constantly oscil- 
lates, are comic humour pushed to 
buffoonery, and sentiment carried 
to maudlin excess. He seems to 
have no conception of a well-con- 
structed plot, and the interest in his 
novels is kept up by a succession of 
detached and shifting scenes, and 
the introduction of an _ endless 
variety of funny persons, while the 
story is left to drift on without 
much guidance, and take care of 
itself as best as it may. His cha- 
racters are all exaggerations. We 
doubt if there is one which, as he 
has drawn it, occurs in real life. 
The substratum, so to speak, may 
indeed exist there, but on this he 
erects a superstructure so fanciful 
and fantastic that nature disowns 
the resemblance. Our readers 
have no doubt seen in the shop 
windows little grotesque figures in 
terra cotta of celebrated actors, 
singers, and musicians, where the 
head is made monstrously large in 
proportion to the rest of the body, 
and the features are ridiculously 
exaggerated. These forcibly remind 
us of Mr. Dickens’s characters. He 
has also a marvellous talent for 
minute description. No Dutch 
painter ever depicted an interior 
with more servile fidelity than Mr. 
Dickens draws still life with his 
pe. His marine storeshops, his 
rouzy dwellings, his dull Novem- 
ber streets, his Jews’ alleys, and 
Jacob’s islands, rival the pictures 
of Teniers and Ostade. But while 
we admire the painter we are apt 
to grow weary of the writer. The 
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eye of the spectator can take in the 
whole of a picture at a glance, but 
the mind of the reader must go 
through the successive points of a 
description until it becomes fatigued 
by the multiplicity of details. A 
favourite form or rather trick of 
expression with this author is cir- 
cumlocution, whereby he gives an 
air of comic originality to the com- 
monest incidents and most hack- 
neyed sayings. He uses, indeed, a 
circuitous phraseology as _ fre- 
uently as any of the Barnacle 
amily in his own Circumlocution 
Office. His satire is keen, but so 
far as we remember, is never ill- 
natured. He delights in showing 
up a foible, whether of character or 
manners; and the instrument he 
employs for this purpose is good- 
humoured irony, in which he play- 
fully says the very opposite of his 
real meaning. But we are now cri- 
ticising the genius rather than the 
style of this remarkable writer ; 
and yet they are so intimately con- 
nected that it is difficult to separate 
them. 

One other fault we must mention 
before we quit the subject, and that 
is his habit of pushing an idea to 
the extreme. He never lightly 
touches a subject, and then leaves 
it to the imagination of the reader 
to fill up the outline. He hugs the 
child of his fancy in his arms, 
fondles it, caresses it, forces it on 
our attention, and asks us to 
examine it until we grow tired of 
the display, and refuse to admire 
what is so perseveringly obtruded 
on our notice. No man ever rode a 
metaphor harder than Mr. Dickens. 
We will give one example from 
Little Dorrit. 

It occurs to him to liken an 
old gentleman who is a_ good 
deal under the dominion of his 
clerk, named Pancks, to ‘an un- 
wieldy ship in the Thames .... 
when all of a sudden a little coaly 
steam-tug will bear down upon 
it, take it in tow, and bustle off 
with it.’ After a considerable 


interval, we are told that the * 


Patriarch 
rose and went to the door by which 
Pancks had worked out, hailing that 
tug by name. He received an answer 
from some little dock beyond, and was 
towed out of sight directly. 
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Again, three pages further on we 
have :— 

Pancks dined with them. Pancks 
steamed out of his little dock at a 
quarter before six, and bore straight 
down for the Patriarch. Pancks 
instantly made fast to him, and hauled 
him out. Pancks took in his 
victuals as if he were coaling; with a 
good deal of noise, a good deal of 
dropping about, and a puff and a snort 
occasionally, as if he were nearly ready 
to steam away. 

A page or two still further— 

‘Good night!’ said Clennam. But 
the Tug suddenly lightened, and un- 
trammelled by having any weight, he 
too was already puffing away into the 
distance. 


And so it goes on chapter after 
chapter. We have the Tug puffing 
and snorting and coaling and pulling 
and hauling ; until we really forget 
that all the time it is the description 
of a person and not of a steamboat. 


The rival of Mr. Dickens with 
the public is Mr. Thackeray—a very 
different, aud in our opinion a very 
superior, workman in the same craft 
as a novelist. He belongs, however, 
specially to the Humourists,—that 
small but chosen band of writers 
who, from Rabelais downwards, at 
rare intervals have thrown out their 
sportive sallies to delight those who 
can understand and appreciate the 
deep meaning which may be veiled 
under the form of irony. After 
Rabelais—Swift, Sterne, and Charles 
Lamb have been the chief leaders of 
this school; and of them all we 
prefer the charming author of the 
Essays of Elia. His style often 
reminds us of the sweetest music 
produced by the lightest touch. His 
fine-toned irony, his subtle wit and 
exquisite criticism, have never been 
surpassed. The nicest shades and 
glimpses of thought are pencilled 
off with unrivalled delicacy of touch. 
His style is the perfect reflex of his 
own gentle and affectionate nature, 
which clung so warmly to and yet 
sported so playfully with the objects 
of his attachment. Well might he 
ask— 

Sun and sky and breeze, and solitary 
walks and summer holidays, and the 
greenness of fields, and the delicious 
juices of meats and fishes, and society 
and candlelight, and fireside conversa- 

s 
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tions, and innocent vanities and jests, 
and irony itself, —do these things go out 
with life ? 

Can a ghost laugh or shake his gaunt 
sides when you are pleasant with him ? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my 
Folios! must I part with the intense 
delight of having you (huge armfuls) in 
my embrace? Must knowledge come 
to me, if it come at all, by some awkward 
experiment of intuition, and no longer 
by the familiar process of reading ? 

Southey’s Doctor is also a de- 
lightful book of the same class. 
But it requires ‘ audience fit though 
few,’ and had better not be ap- 
mse by those who have no 

antagruelism in their nature, and 
who are like Charles Lamb’s Cale- 
donian, with whom you ‘ must speak 
on the square, and clap an extin- 
guisher upon your irony, if you are 
unhappily blest with a vein of it. 
Remember you are upon your oath.’ 

Mr. Thackeray, however, is not 
always a humourist, and he can 
write without being satirical. Wit- 
ness his Lsmond, the most carefully 
written of all his works, and the one 
in which he has most conspicu- 
ously shown that he is a complete 
master of style. Muchas we dislike 
the story, it is impossible not to 
admire the consummate skill with 
which he has there imitated the best 
writers of the time of Queen Anne, 
and we can but regret that it is at 
best only an imitation, and that the 
author devoted his powers to the 
reproduction of a style which has 
passed away, and to the composition 
of a work which must be regarded 
rather as a literary curiosity than a 
book of enduring reputation. And 
we may say the same of those 
deceptive little books of the class of 
Lady Willoughby’s Diary, Cherry 
and Violet, and Mary Powell, 
whose authoresses attempt to rea- 
lize in prose what Chatterton tried 
in poetry, and palm off a style 

All deftly masked as hoar antiquity, 
to play tricks upon the public. 
But although with the aid of antique 
type and binding, and by means 
of a broad imitation of the style 
of the seventeenth century, these 
books might possibly pass with a 
careless reader as genuine pro- 
ductions of that period, they betray 
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themselves by the absence of any 
distinctive peculiarities of style pro- 
per to the particular times and 
persons at which and by whom they 
profess to be written. They are 
in fact about as correct as a dress 
would be made up out of the 
wardrobes of a courtier of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and a courtier of the 
reign of Charles IT. 

Tn his last two novels, The Caz- 
tons and My Novel, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton has also striven for 
a place amongst the humourists, but 
we think with indifferent success. 
Humour is certainly not his forte, 
and no writer who was blest with 
the vein would have condescended 
to appear as the servile copyist of 
the manner of another. ‘To use a 
nautical metaphor suggested by Mr. 
Dickens’s steam-tug, The Caxtons 
was laid down on the lines of 
Tristram Shandy, and the new ship 
has neither the trim nor the sailing 
qualities of her model. But we 
willingly admit that, im point of 
simplicity and ease of ole, there 
is in his last two works a great 
improvement. That of his former 
novels is too stilted and high-flown, 
and the author, haunted with the 
idea of the necessity of keeping up 
the dignity of his subject, adopted 
a phraseology too affected for the 
natural language of ordinary life. 
Take, for instance, the following 
passages from Rienzi :— 

And with scarce less eagerness he 
laved his enfeebled form and haggard 
face with the water that stood at hand. 
He now felt refreshed and invigorated, 
and began to indue his garments, which 
he found thrown in a heap beside the 
bed, 

Again :— 

He glanced over the slain, as the 
melancholy Hesperus played upon the 
bloody pool and the gory corslet. 

Even in The Caxtons, Sir Edward 
cannot condescend to speak of a 
hackney-coachman, but calls him ‘a 
ministrant of Trivia.’ This may be 
ealled fine writing, but we think it 
is ridiculous Euphemism. 


But our limits warn us here to 
stop, and we must go on with the 
subject of the present article in the 
next number. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


A Tale of the War. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &e. 


CuHapTer X. 
BEVERLEY MANOR. 


\ THY does a country gentleman 

invariably select the worst room 
in the house for his own private 
apartment, in which he transacts 
what he is pleased to call his ‘ busi- 
ness,’ and spends the greater part 
of his time? At Beverley Manor 
there were plenty of rooms cheer- 
ful, airy, and well-proportioned, in 
which it would have been a plea- 
sure to live, but none of these were 
chosen by Sir Harry for his own: 
disregarding the charms of the 
saloon, the drawing-room, the morn- 
ing-room, the billiard-room, and the 
hali itself, which, with a huge fire- 
place and a thick carpet, was by no 
means the least comfortable part of 
the house,—he had retired toa small, 
ill-eontrived, queer-shaped apart- 
ment, dark, dusty, and uncomfort- 
able, of which the only recommen- 
dation was that it communicated 
directly with the back-staircase and 
offices, and did not require in its own 
untidiness any apology on the part 
of muddy visitors, who had not 
thought of wiping their boots and 
shoes as they came up. A large 
glass gun-case, filled with double- 
barrels, occupied one side of the 
room, flanked by book - shelves, 
loaded with suchuseful but not enter- 
taining works as the Racing Calen- 
dar, White's Farriery, and Haw- 
ker’s Instructions to Young Sports- 
men. In one corner was a whip- 
stand, hung round with many an 
instrument of torture. The knotted 
dog-whip that reduced Ponto to 
reason in the golden stubbles; 
the long-thonged hunting - whip, 
that brought to mind at once the 
deep, fragrant woodland in Novem- 
ber, with its scarlet coats flitting 
down the distant ride; and the 
straight, punishing ‘cut-and-thrust,’ 
that told of Derby and St. Leger, 
Ditch-In, Middle-Mile, and all the 
struggles of Epsom and Newmarket. 
In another was an instrument for 
measuring land, and a roll of plans 
by which acres were to be caleu- 


lated and a system of thorough 
draining established, with a view to 
golden profits. 

‘Draining,’ remarked Sir Harry, 
in his younger days, to an assemblage 
of country gentlemen, who stood 
aghast at the temerity of his pro- 
position, ‘I am no advocate for 
draining :'-—voices were raised, and 
hands uplifted in pious horror and 
deprecation — ‘all I can say is, 
gentlemen, that 1 have drained my 
property till I cannot get a farthing 
JSrom it,’ was Sir Harry’s conclusive 
reasoning, which must have satis- 
fied Mr. Mechi himself. 

A coloured engraving of the well- 
known Beverley short-horn ‘ Dandy,’ 
hung on one side of the fire-place, 
and on the other, a print of ‘Flying 
Childers,’ as he appeared when going 
at the rate of a mile in a minute, 
apparently ridden by a highwayman 
in huge jack-boots and a flowing 
periwig. In the centre of the room 
was fixed a large leather-covered 
writing-table, and at this table sat 
Sir Harry himself, prepared to ad- 
minister justice and punish all 
offenders. He was a tall thin man, 
somewhat bent and bald, with a 
hooked nose and a bright searching 
eye, evidently a thorough man of 
the world in thought, opinion, and 
feeling ; the artificial will become 
second nature if long enough per- 
sisted in, and Sir Harry had served 
no short apprenticeship to the trade 
of fashion. His dress was pecu- 
liarly neat and gentlemanlike, not 
the least what is now termed ‘slang,’ 
and yet with a something in it that 
marked the horseman. He was busy 
writing when we were ushered into 
the awful presence, and Victor and 
I had time to steal a look at each 
other, and to exchange a reassuring 

ressure of the hand. The youig 
Wingeries raised his head frank and 
fearless as usual; I felt that I 
should like to sink into the ground, 
but yet was determined to stand by 
my friend. 
s2 
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Mr. Barrells commenced a long 
oration, in which he was rapidly 
losing himself, when his master, 
whose attention was evidently occu- 
pied elsewhere, suddenly looked up, 
and cut him short with the pertinent 
inquiry— 

*What’s all this about, Barrells? 
and why are these lads here ?’ 

‘We are gentlemen, and not 
oachers ;’ and ‘ Indeed, sir, it was 
old that got away!’ exclaimed 

Victor and I simultaneously. 

At this instant a card was brought 
in by the butler, and placed in Sir 
Harry’s hand; he looked at it for a 
moment, and then said,— 

‘Immediate! very well, show the 
gentleman in.’ 

I thought I knew the step that 
came along the passage, but never 
was failing courage more grateful 
for assistance than was mine to 
recognise in Sir Harry’s visitor the 
familiar person of my schoolfellow, 
Ropsley; I cared not a farthing for 
the promised licking now. 
— ‘Lhave to apologize for disturbing 
you, Sir Harry,’ said he, standing as 
composed and collected as if he were 
in our school-room at Everdon; even 
in the anxiety of the moment I re- 
member thinking, ‘what would I 
give to possess “‘manner” such as 
his ;\—‘ I have to apologize for my 
rudeness’ (Sir Harry bowed, and 
said, ‘not at all,’ I wondered what 
he meant by that), ‘but I am sure 
you will excuse me when I tell you 
that I am a pupil of Mr. March’s 
at Everdon’ (Sir Harry looked at 
the tall, well-dressed figure before 
him, and seemed surprised), ‘and 
these two young friends of mine 
belong to the same establishment. I 
heard quite accidentally, only an 
hour ago, of the scrape they had got 
into, and I immediately hurried over 
here to assure you that they can 
have had no evil intentions in tres- 
passing on your property, and to 
apologize for their thoughtlessness, 
ey out of respect to you, Sir 

arry, and partly, I am bound to 
say, for the credit of the school. I 
am quite sure that neither Egerton 
nor De Rohan : 

Sir Harry started, ‘Egerton! De 
Rohan!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ not the son 
of my old friend Philip Egerton, not 
young Count de Rohan— really, 
Mr.’ (helookedatthecardhe held 
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in his hand), ‘ really Mr. Ropsley, I 
am very much obliged to you for ree- 
tifying this extraordinary mistake ;’ 
but even whilst he was speaking, I 
had run round the table to where he 
sat, and seizing his hand—I remem- 
ber how cold it felt between my 
own little hot, trembling ones— 
exclaimed— 

‘Oh! do you know my papa? then 
Iam sure you will not punish us ; 
only let us off this time, and give me 
back Bold, and we will promise never 
to come here again.’ 

The Baronet was not a demonstra- 
tive man, nor had he much patience 
with those who were; he pushed me 
from him, I thought rather coldly, 
and addressed himself once more to 
Ropsley. 

‘Why, these boys are sons of two 
of the oldest friends I have in the 
world. I would not have had such 
a thing happen for a thousand 
pounds. I must apologize to you, 
young gentlemen, for the rudeness 
of my servants—Good heavens! you 
were kept waiting in the hall: why 
on 3 did you not give your 
names? your father and I were at 
college together, Egerton; and as 
for you, Monsieur le Comte, had I 
known you were at Everdon, I 
would have made a point of going 
over to call upon you myself; but I 
have only just returned to the 
country, and that must be my 
excuse. 


Victor bowed gracefully: not- 
withstanding his torn jacket and 
disordered collar, he looked ‘the 
young Count’ all over, and so I am 


sure thought Sir Harry. Ropsley 
was perfectly gentlemanlike, but 
Victor was naturally high bred. 
‘Barrells, where are you going, 
Barrells?’ resumed his master, for 
that discreet person, seeing the turn 
things were taking, was quietly 
leaving the room; ‘you always were 
the greatest fool that ever stood 
upon two legs: now let this be a 
warning to you—every vagabond in 
the county helps himself to my game 
whenever he pleases, and you never 
lay a finger on one of them; at last 
you insult and abuse two young 
gentlemen that any one but a born 
idiot could see were gentlemen, and 
bring them in here for poachers— 
poachers! as if you didn’t know a 
poacher when you see one. Don't 
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stand gaping there, you fool, but be 
off, and the other blockhead too. 
Hie! here ; let the dog be attended 
to, and one of the watchers must 
lead him back to Everdon when he’s 
well again. Now see to that, and 
never make such a stupid mistake 
again.’ 

‘May I go and see Bold, sir?’ 
said I, summoning up courage as 
my late captors quitted the room. 

‘Quite right, my little man,’replied 
the Baronet, ‘so youshall, this even- 
ing; but in the mean time, I ho 
you'll all stay and dine with me. I'll 
write to your master—what’s his 
name P—and send you back in the 
carriage at night ; what say you, Mr. 
Ropsley? I can give you a capital 
bottle of claret.’ 

So here were we, who one short 
hour before had been making up our 
minds to endure with fortitude the 
worst that could happen,—who had 
expected to be driven with igno- 
miny from Beverley, and handed 
over to condign punishment on our 
return to school, if indeed we were 
fortunate enough to escape com- 
mittal and imprisonment in the 
County Gaol,—now installed as ho- 


noured guests in the very mansion 


which we had so long looked upon as 
a terra incognita of fairyland, free 
to visit the ‘hins and houts’ of 
Beverley, with no thanks to the 
‘King of Naples’ for his assistance, 
and, in short, raised at one step from 
the abyss of schoolboy despair to 
the height of schoolboy gratification. 
Victor's delight was even greater 
than mine as we were shown into a 
pretty little dressing-room overlook- 
ing the garden, to wash our hands 
before dinner. He said it reminded 
him of home, and made him feel 
‘like a gentleman’ once more. 
What a dinner that was to which 
we sat down in the stately old 
dining-room, served upon massive 
plate by a butler and two footmen, 
whose magnificence made me feel 
quite shy in my comparative insigni- 
ficance. Ropsley of course seemed 
as much at home as if he was in the 
habit of dining there every day, and 
Victor munched away with an appe- 
tite that seemed to afford our good- 
natured host immense gratification. 
Soup and fish, entrées of every 
description, hashed venison, iced 
champagne—how grateful after our 
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hot pursuit in the summer sun—and 
all the minor luxuries of silver forks, 
clean napkins, finger-glasses, &c., 
were indeed a contrast to the plain 
roast mutton and potatoes, the two- 
pronged fork, and washy table-beer 
of our Everdon bill-of-fare. What 
I liked, though, better than all the 
eatables and drinkables, was a pic- 
ture opposite which I sat, and which 
riveted my attention so much as to 
attract the observation of Sir Harry 
himself. 

‘Ha! Egerton,’ said he, ‘ you are 
aa father all over, I see. Just 
ike him, wild about painting. Now 
I'll bet my life you're finding fault 
with the colouring of that picture. 
The last time he was here he vowed 
if I would let him, he would paint 
it all over again; and yet it’s one of 
the best pictures in England at this 
moment. What do you think of it, 
my boy? could you paint as good 
a one?’ 

* No, sir,’ Ireplied, modestly, and 
rather annoyed at my reverie being 
interrupted ; ‘my father tries to 
teach me, but—but I cannot learn to 
paint.’ 

Sir Harry turned away, and Rops- 
ley whisperedsomething about ‘very 
odd’—* poor little fellow.’ The des- 
sert had just been put on the table, 
and Victor was busy with his straw- 
berries and cream. There must 
be some truth in magnetism, there 
must be something in the doctrine 
of attraction and repulsion: why do 
we like some people as we dislike 
others, without any shadow of a rea- 
son? Homeopathists tell us that 
the nausea which contracts our fea- 
tures at the smell of a drug, is a 
provision of Nature to guard us 
against poison. Can it be that these 
antipathies are implanted in our 
being to warn us of those who shall 
hereafter prove our enemies? it is 
not a charitable theory nor a Chris- 
tian-like, and yet in my experience 
of life I have found many instances 
in which it has borne a strange 
semblance of truth. 


Men feel by instinct swift as light 
The presence of the foe, 

Whom God has marked in after years 
To strike the mortal blow. 

The other, though his brand be sheathed, 
At banquet or in hall, 

Hath a forebodement of the time 
When one or both must fall. 





























































































































































































































































































































So sings ‘the minstrel’ in his 
poem of Bothwell, but Bothwell was 
not written at the time of which I 
speak, and the only poetry I had 
ever heard to justify my antipathies 
was the homely quatrain of Doctor 
Fell. Still I felt somehow from that 
moment I hated Ropsley ; it was 
absurd, it was ungrateful, it was 
ungentlemanlike, but it was unde- 
niable. 

So I buried myself in the contem- 
plation of the picture, which pos- 
sessed for me a strange fascination. 
The subject was Queen Dido 
transfixed on her funeral pyre, the 
very infandum regina to whose 
history [ owed so many schoolroom 
sorrows. I began to think I should 
never hate Virgil again. The 
whole treatment of the picture was 
to the last degree unnatural, and the 
colouring, even to my inexperienced 
eye, faulty and overdone. Yet that 
face of mute sorrow and resignation 
spoke at once to the heart; the 
Queen lay gazing on the distant 
galleys which were bearing away her 
love, and curling their beaks and 
curveting, so to speak, up-hill ona 
green sea, in a manner that must 
have made the task of Palinurus no 
easy one when he undertook to steer 
the same. Her limbs were disposed 
stiffly, but not ungracefully, on the 
fatal couch, and her white bosom 
was pierced by the deadly blade. 
Yet on her sweet sad countenance 
the artist had depicted with wonder- 
ful skill the triumph of mental over 
bodily anguish; and though the 
features retained all woman’s soft- 
ness and woman’s beauty, you read 
the breaking heart beneath. Icouid 
have looked at that picture for 
hours, I was lost in it even then, 
but the door opened, and whilst 
Ropsley got up with a flourish and 
his most respectful bow, in walked 
the young lady whom we had met 
under far different circumstances 
some three hours before in the 
shrubbery,and quietly took her place 
by the side of her papa. 

As I looked from Queen Dido to 
Miss Constance I quite started: 
there was the very face as if it had 
walked out ofthe canvas. Younger, 
certainly, and with a more childish 
expression about the mouth, but the 
same queenly brow, the same sad, 
serious eyes, the same delicate fea- 
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tures and oval shape ; the fascination 
was gone from the picture now, and 
yet as I lookedat the child—for child 
she was then—I experienced once 
more the old well-known pang of 
self-humiliation which so often poi- 
soned my happiness: I felt so dull 
and awkward amongst these bright 
faces and polished manners, so un- 
gainly and out of place where others 
were gay and at their ease. How I 
envied Victor's self-possession as he 
addressed the young lady with his 
pleasant foreign accent, and a certain 
assurance that an English boy never 
acquires till he is verging on man- 
hood. How willingly would I have 
changed places with any one of the 
party. How I longed to cast the 
outward slough of timidity and con- 
straint, to appear as I felt myself in 
reality, an equal in mind and sta- 
tion and feelings to the rest. For 
the first time in my life, as I sat a 
mere child at that dinner-table, came 
the thrilling, maddening feeling to 
my heart— 

‘Oh! that something would hap- 
pen, something dreadful, something 
unheard of, that should strip from 
each of us all extraneous and artifi- 
cial advantages, that should give us 
all a fair start on equal terms— 
something that should try our cou- 
rage or our fortitude, and enable me 
to prove myself what I really am.’ 

lt was the first spark of ambition 
that ever entered my boyish breast, 
but when once kindled, such sparks 
are never completely extinguished. 
Fortunate is it that opportunities 
are wanting to fan them into flame, 
or we should ere long have the world 
in a blaze. 

Miss Constance took very little 
notice of us beyond a cold allusion 
to the well-being of my dog, and it 
was not till Sir Harry lake her take 
charge of Victor and myself, and 
lead us out through the garden to 
visit our wounded favourite, that we 
had any conversation with this re- 
served young lady. Sir Harry rang 
for another bottle of claret, and 
composed himself for a good chat 
upon racing matters with Ropsley, 
who was as much at home in every- 
thing connected with the turf as if 
he spent his whole time at New- 
market. Ropsley had even then a 
peculiar knack of being ‘all things 
to all men,’ and pleaded guilty be- 
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sides to a very strong penchant for 
horse-racing. This latter taste raised 
him considerably in Sir Harry’s 
estimation, who, like the rest of man- 
kind, took great pleasure in beckon- 
ing the young along that path of 
pleasure which had nearly led to his 
own ruin. Well, we are all children 
to the last ; was there one whit more 
wisdom in the conversation of the 
Baronet and his guest, as to the re- 
lative merits of certain three-year- 
olds and the weight they could 
carry, than in the simple questions 
and answers of us three children, 
walking soberly along the soft 
garden sward in the blushing sun- 
set? At first we were very decorous : 
no brocaded courtier of Queen Anne, 
leading his partner out to dance a 
minuet, a have been more polite 
and respectful than Victor ; no dame 
of high degree in hoop and sto- 
macher, more stately and reserved 
than Miss Constance. I said little, 
but watched the pair with a strange 
uncomfortable fascination. Ere long, 
however, the ice began to thaw, 
questions as to Christian names, and 
ages, and respective birth-days, 
brought on increased confidence and 
more familiar conversation. Con- 
stance showed us her doves, and 
was delighted to find that we too 
understood thoroughly the manage- 
ment of these soft-eyed favourites ; 
the visit to Bold was another strong 
link in our dawning friendship ; the 
little girl was so gentle and so piti- 
ful, so caressing to the poor dog, and 
so sympathizing with his master, 
that I could not but respond to her 
kindness, and overcame my timidity 
sufliciently to thank her warmly for 
the interest she took in poor Bold. 
By the time we had all enjoyed in 
turn the delights of a certain swing, 
and played a game at battledoor 
and shuttlecock in the echoing hall, 
we were becoming fast friends, and 
had succeeded in interesting our new 
acquaintance extremely in all the 
details of schoolboy life, and our 
own sufferings at Everdon. I re- 
marked, however, that Constance 
took far less notice of me than of 
Victor; with him she seemed frank 
and merry and at her ease; with me, 
on the contrary, she retained much 
of her early reserve, and I could 
not help faneying, rather avoided 
my conversation than otherwise. 
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Well, I was used to being thrown in 
the background, and it was plea- 
sure enough for me to watch that 
grave, earnest countenance, and spe- 
culate on the superhuman beauty of 
Queen Dido, to which it bore so 
strange a resemblance. 

It was getting too dark to con- 
tinue our game. We had already 
lost the shuttlecock three times, 
and it was now hopelessly perched 
on the frame of an old picture in 
the hall; when the dining-room 
door opened, and Sir Harry came 
out, still conversing earnestly with 
his guest on the one engrossing 
topie. 

‘I am much obliged to you for 
the hint,’ said the Baronct. ‘It 
never struck me before; and if 
your information is really to be de- 
vended on, I shall certainly back 
oe Strange that I should not 
have heard of the trial.’ 

‘ My man dares not deceive me, I 
assure you,’ answered Ropsley, his 
quiet, distinct tones contrasting with 
Sir Harry’s, who was a little flushed 
and voluble after his claret. ‘He 
used to do odd jobs for me when IL 
was in the sixth form at Eton, and 
I met him unexpectedly enough 
the other day in the High-street at 
Bath. He is a mason by trade, and 
is employed repairing Beckford’s 
tower ; by the way, he had heard of 
Vathek—I am not sure that he 
hasn’t read it, so the fellow has some 
brains about him. Well, I knew he 
hadn’t been hanging about Ascot all 
his life for nothing, so I described 
the colt to him, and bade him kee 
his eyes open when perched in mid- 
air these bright mornings, with such 
a command of Lansdowne. Why, he 
knew the horse as well as I did, and 
yesterday sent me a full account of 
thetrial. [destroyed it immediately, 
of course, but 1 have it all here’ 
(pointing to his forehead, where, in- 
deed, Ropsley carried a curious mis- 
cellany of information). ‘He beat 
the mare at least fifty yards, and she 
was nearly that distance a-head of 
: ected’ so you may depend 
upon it he is a real flyer. I have 
backed him to win a large stake, at 
least, for a boy like me,’ added 
Ropsley, modestly ; ‘and I do not 
mean to hedge a farthing of it.’ 

Sir Harry was delighted ; he had 
found a ‘ young one,’ as he called it, 
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after his own heart; he declared he 
would not wish him ‘Good-bye,’ he 
must come over again and see the 
yearlings ; he must accompany him 
to the Bath Races. If he was to 
leave Everdon at the end of the 
half-year he must come and shoot in 
September ; nay, they would go to 
Doncaster together; in short, Sir 
Harry was fascinated, and put us all 
into the carriage, which he had or- 
dered expressly to take us back to 
Everdon, with many expressions of 
hospitality and goodwill. 

Bold was lifted on to the box, from 
whence he looked down with his 
tongue hanging out in a state of 
ludicrous helplessness and dismay. 
Miss Constance bade us a quiet 
*good-night’ in tones so sweet that 
they rang in my ears half the way 
home, and so we drove off in state 
from the front door, as though we 
had not that very afternoon been 
brought in as culprits at the back. 

Ropsley was unusually silent dur- 
ing the whole journey. He had es- 
tablished his footing at Beverley 
Manor, perhaps he was thinking how 
to ‘make the most of it.’ 


_—_— 


Cuapter XI. 
DULCE DOMUM. 

I must skip a few years; long 
years they were then to me; as I 
look back upon them now, they 
seem to have fleeted away like a 
dream. Victor and I are still at 
Everdon, but we are now the two 
senior boys in the school. De 
Rohan has grown into one of the 
handsomest youths you will often 
see. His blue eye is as clear and 
merry as ever, but the chesnut curls 
have turned dark and glossy, and 
the light, agile form is rapidly deve- 
loping itself into a strong, sym- 
metrical young man. He is still 
frank, gay, and unsophisticated as 
ever, quick enough at his studies, 
but utterly without perseverance, 
and longing ardently for the time 
when he shall be free to embark 
upon a course of pleasure and dissi- 
9 I am much altered, too. 
With increasing growth and the as- 
sumption of the toga virilis, or 
that manly garment which school- 
boys abruptly denominate “tails,” 
I have acquired a certain degree of 
outward equanimity and self-com- 
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mand, but still suffer much from in- 
ward misgivings as to my own ap- 

earance and personal advantages. 

opelessly I consult the glass in 
our joint bed-room—the same glass 
that daily reflects Victor’s handsome 
face and graceful figure—and am 
forced unwillingly to confess that 
it presents to me the image of a 
swarthy coarse-featured lad, with 
sunken eyes and scowling a 
brows, sallow in complexion, with a 
wide low forehead overhung by a 
profusion of bushy black hair; 
this unprepossessing countenance 
surmounting a short square figure, 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, and 

ossessed of great physical strength. 
ves, I was proud of my strength. I 
shall never forget the day when first 
I discovered that nature had gifted 
me with one personal advantage, 
that I, of all others, was disposed 
most to appreciate. A lever had 
been left in the playground, by 
which the workmen, who were re- 
pairing the wall, intended to lift the 
stem of the well-known tree which 
had formerly constituted what we 
called ‘The Club.’ We boys had 
come out of school whilst the men 
were gone todinner. Manners, the 
muscular, was delighted with such 
an opportunity of displaying his 
prowess ; how foolish he looked 
when he found himself incapable of 
moving the huge inert mass—he 
said it was impossible: two boys 
attempted it, then three, still the 
great trunk remained motionless. I 
asked leave to try, amidst the jeers 
of all, for I was usually so quiet and 
undemonstrative that no one be- 
lieved Egerton had, in schoolboy 

arlance, either ‘pith or pluck’ in 
Lien. I laid my weight to it and 
heaved ‘with a will;’ the great 
block of timber vibrated, moved, 
and rolled along the sward. What 
a triumph it was, and how I prided 
myself on it. I, too, had my ideal 
of what I should like to be, although 
I would not have confessed it to a 
soul. I wished to be like some 
preux chevalier of the olden time ; 
my childish longing to be loved had 
merged into an ardent desire to be 
admired: I would have been brave 
and courteous and chivalrous and 
strong. Yes, in all the characters 
of the olden time that I so loved to 
study, strength was described as 
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one of the first attributes of a hero. 
Sir Tristrem, Sir Launcelot, Sir 
Bevis, were all ‘strong,’ and my 
heart leapt to think that if the op- 
portunity ever arrived, my personal 
strength might give me a chance of 
distinguishing myself, when the 
beautiful and the gallant were help- 
less and overcome. But there was 
another qualification of which in 
my secret soul I had hideous mis- 
givings,—I doubtedmy own courage: 
1 knew I was nervous and timid in 
the common every-day pursuits of 
a schoolboy’s life; I could not ven- 
ture on a strange horse without 
feeling my heart in my mouth; I 
did not dare stop a ball that was 
bowled swiftly in to my wicket, nor 
fire a gun without shutting both 
eyes before I ventured to pull the 
trigger. What if I should be a 
coward after all? A coward! the 
thoughts of it almost drove me mad; 
and yet how could I tell but that I 
was branded with that hideous 
curse? I longed, yet dreaded, to 
know the worst. 

In my studies I was unusually 
backward for a boy of my age. 
Virgil, thanks to the picture of 
Dido, never to be forgotten, I had 
completely mastered; but mathe- 
matics, arithmetic—all that are 
termed the exact sciences—I ap- 
pe totally incapable of learning. 

nguages 1 picked up with extra- 
ordinary facility, and this alone re- 
deemed me from the character of 
an irreclaimable dunce. 

‘You can learn, sir, if you will,’ 
was March’s constant remark, after 
Thad arrived at the exalted position 
of a senior boy, to whom flogging 
and such coercive measures were 
inappropriate, and for whom ‘out 
of bounds’ was not. ‘You can 
learn, or else why do I see you 
poring over Arabic and Sanscrit 
during play-hours, when you had 
much better be at cricket? You 
must have brains somewhere, but 
to save my life, I can’t find 
them. You can speak half-a-dozen 
languages, as I am informed, nearly 
as well as I can speak Latin, and 
yet if I set you to doa “ Rule of 
Three” sum, you make more blun- 
ders than the lowest little dunce in 
the school! Egerton, I can’t make 
you out.’ 


It was breaking-up day at Ever- 
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don. Victor and I walked with our 
arms over each other’s shoulders, u 
and down, up and down, in the ol 
playground, and as we paced those 
well-worn flags, of which we knew 
every stone, my heart sank within 
me to think it was for the last, 
last time. What is there that we 
are not sorry to do for the last 
time? I had hated school as much 
as any schoolboy could; I had 
looked forward to my emancipation 
as the captive looks forward to the 
opening of his prison-door; and now 
the time was come, and I felt grieved 
and out of spirits to think that I 
should see the old place no more. 

‘You must write to me con- 
stantly, Vere,’ said Victor, with an 
affectionate hug, as we took our 
hundredth turn. ‘We must never 
forget each other, however far 
apart, and next winter ~~ must 
come again to Edeldorf; I shall be 
there when the shooting begins. 
Oh, Vere, you will be very dull at 
home.’ 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘I like Alton 
Grange, and ? like a quiet life. I 
am not of your way of thinking, 
Victor ; you are never happy except 
in abustle; I wish I were more like 
you;’ and I sighed as I thought of 
the contrast between us. 

I do not know what brought it 
to my mind, but I thought of Con- 
stance Beverley, and the first time 
we saw her when we were all chil- 
dren together at Beverley Manor. 
Since then our acquaintance had 
indeed progressed but little; we 
scarcely ever met, except on certain 
Sundays, when we took advan- 
tage of our liberty as senior-boys 
to go to church at Fleetsbury, 
where from the gallery we could see 
right into the Soule pew, and 
mark the change time had wrought 
upon our former playfellow. After 
service, at the door we might per- 
haps exchange a stiff greeting anda 
few words before she and her go- 
verness got into the carriage; and 
this transcendant pleasure we were 
content to purchase with a broiling 
walk of some five miles on a dusty 
high road, and a patient endurance 
of the longest sermon from the 
worthy rector of Fleetsbury, an ex- 
cellent man, skilled in casuistry, and 
gifted with extraordinary powers of 
discourse. Victor, I think, took 
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these expeditions in his own good- 
natured way, and seemed to care 
but little whether he went or not. 
One hot Sunday, I recollect, he 
suggested that we should dispense 
with afternoon church altogether, 
and go to bathe instead, a proposal 
I scouted with the utmost indigna- 
tion, for I looked forward to our 
meetings with a passionate longing 
for which I could not account even 
to myself, and which I never for an 
instant dreamed of atiributing to 
the charms of Miss Beverley. I 
know not now what tempted me to 
ask the question, but I felt myself 
becoming bright scarlet as 1 in- 
quired of my schoolfellow whether 
he had not other friends in Somer- 
setshire besides myself whom he 
would regret leaving. His reply 
ought to have set my mind at ease, 
if I was disturbed at the suspicion 
of his entertaining any penchant for 
Miss Beverley, for he answered at 
once in his own off-hand way — 
‘ None whatever that I care a six- 
ence about, not even that prim 
ittle girl and her governess whom 
you drag me five miles every Sun- 
day to see. No, Vere, if 1 could 
take you with me, I should sing for 
joy the whole way from here to 
London. As it is, 1 shall not break 
my heart: I am so glad to get 
away from this dull, dreadful place.’ 

Then he did not care for Miss 
Beverley, after all. Well, and what 
difference could that possibly make 
to me? Certainly, I was likely to 
see her pretty constantly in the 
next year or two, as our respective 
abodes would be but a short dis- 
tance apart; but what of that? 
There could be nothing in common 
between the high-born, haughty 
young lady, and her awkward re- 
pulsive neighbour. Yet I was glad, 
too, that Victor did not care for her. 
All my old affection for him came 
back with a gush, and I wrung his 
hand, and cried like a fool to think 
we were so soon to be parted, per- 
haps for years. The other boys were 
singing Dulce domum in the school- 
room, hands joined, dancing round 
and round, and stamping wildly 
with the chorus, like so many Bac- 
chanals: they had no regrets, no 
misgivings; they were not going to 
leave for good. Even Manners 
looked forward to his temporary 
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release with bright anticipations of 
amusement. He was to spend the 
vacation with a clerical cousin in 
Devonshire, the cousin of whom we 
all knew so much by report, and 
who indeed, to judge by his rela- 
tive’s account, must have. been an 
individual of extraordinary talents 
and attainments. The usher ap- 
proached us with an expression of 
mingled pleasure and pain on his 
goodlooking, vacant countenance. 
He had nearly finished packing his 
things, and was now knocking the 
dust out of those old green slippers 
I remembered when first I came to 
Everdon. He was a goodhearted 
fellow, and was sorry to lose his two 
old friends. 

‘We shall miss you both very 
much next half,’ said he; ‘nothing 
but little boys here now. Everdon 
is not what it used to be. Dear 
me, we never have such a pupil as 
Ropsley now. When you two are 
gone there will be no one left for 
me to associate with: this is not 
a place for a man of energy, for 
a man that feels he is a man,’ added 
Manners, doubling his arm, an& 
feeling if the biceps was still in its 
right place. ‘Here am I now, with 
a muscular frame, a good constitu- 
tion, a spirit of adventure, and a 
military figure’ (appealing to me, 
for Victor, as usual, was beginning 
to laugh), ‘and what chances have 1 
of using my advantages in this cir- 
cuunatned sphere of action? I 
might as well be a weak, puny strip- 
ling, without an atom of nerve, or 
manliness, or energy, for all the 
good I am likely to do here. I 
must cut it, Egerton ; I must find a 
career ; I am too good for an usher 
—an usher,’ he repeated, with a 
strong expression of disgust; ‘I, 
who feel fit to fight my way any- 
where—I have mistaken my pro- 
fession,—I ought to have been an 
officer—a cavalry officer; that would 
have suited me better than this dull 
insipid life. I must consult my 
cousin about it; perhaps we shau 
meet again in some very different 
scenes. What say you, De Rohan, 
should you not be surprised to see 
me at the head of a regiment?’ 

Victor could conceal his mirth no 
longer, and Manners turned some- 
what angrily to me. ‘ You seem 
to be very happy as you are,’ I 
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answered, sadly, for I was con- 
trasting his well-grown upright 
figure and simple fresh-coloured 
face, with my own repulsive exte- 
rior, and thinking how willingly I 
would change places with him, al- 
though he was an usher; ‘but 
wherever we meet, I am sure J 
shall be glad to see you again.’ In 
my own heart I thought Manners 
was pretty certain to be at Everdon 
if I should revisit it that day ten 
years, as I was used to these vision- 
ary schemes of his for the future, 
and had heard him talk in the same 
strain every vacation regularly since 
I first came to school. 

But there was little time now for 
such speculations. The chaises were 
driving round to the door to take 
the boys away. March bid us an 
affectionate farewell in his study. 
Victor and I were presented re- 
spectively with a richly-bound copy 
of Horatius Flaccus and Virgilius 
Maro—copies which, I fear, in 
after life, were never soiled by too 
much use. The last farewell was 
spoken—the last pressure of the 
hind exchanged—and we drove off 
on our different destinations; my 
friend bound for London, Paris, and 
his beloved Hungary ; myself, long- 
ing to see my father once more, and 
taste the seclusion and repose of 
Alton Grange. To no boy on earth 
could a school-life have been more 
distasteful than to me ; no boy could 
have longed more ardently for the 
peaceful calm of a domestic hearth, 
and yet I felt lonely and out of 
ae even now when I was going 

ome. 


Carter XII. 
ALTON GRANGE. 


A dreary old place was Alton 
Grange, and one which would have 
had a sobering, not to say saddening, 
effect, even on the most mercurial 
temperament. To one naturally of 
a melancholy turn of mind, its as- 
pect was positively dispiriting. Out- 
side the house the grounds were 
overgrown with plantations and 
shrubberies, unthinned, and luxuri- 
ating into a wilderness that was 
not devoid of beauty, but it was a 
beauty of a sombre and uncomfort- 
able character. Every tree and shrub 
of the darkest hues, seemed to shut 


out the sunlight from Alton Grange. 
Huge cedars overshadowed the slope 
behind the house; hollies, junipers, 
and yew hedges, kept the garden in 
perpetual night. Old-fashioned ter- 
races, that should have been kept in 
perfect repair, were sliding into 
decay with mouldering walls and 
unpropped banks, whilst a broken 
stone sun-dial, where sun never 
shone, served but to attract atten- 
tion to the general dilapidation 
around. 

It was not the old family place 
of the Egertons, That was in a 
northern county, and had been sold 
by my father in his days of wild ex- 
travagance long ago; but he had 
succeeded to it in right of his mother 
at atime when he had resolved, if 
possible, to save some remnant from 
the wreck of his property; and when 
in England, he had resided here ever 
since. To me it was home, and 
dearly I loved it, with all its dulness 
and all its decay. The inside cor- 
responded with the exterior. Dark 
passages, black wainscotings, every- 
where the absence of light; small 
as were the windows, they were 
overhung with creepers, and the 
walls were covered with ivy ; damp 
in winter, darkness in summer, were 
the distinguishing qualities of the 
old house. Of furniture there was 
but a scanty supply, and that of 
the most old-fashioned description : 
high-backed chairs of carved oak, 
black leathern fauteuils, chimney- 
pieces that the tallest housemaid 
could never reach to dust, would 
have impressed on a stranger ideas 
of anything but comfort, whilst the 
decorations were confined to two or 
three hideous old pictures, repre- 
senting the impossible sufferings of 
certain fabulous martyrs; and one or 
two sketches of my father’s, which 
had arrived at sufficient maturity 
to leave the painting-room and 
adorn the every-day life of the 
establishment. 

The last-named apartment was 
cheerful enough: it was neces- 
sarily supplied with a sufficiency of 
daylight, and as my father made it 
his own peculiar den, and spent the 
greater part of his iife in it, there 
were present many smaller comforts 
and luxuries which might have 
been sought elsewhere in the house 
in vain. But no room was ever 
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comfortable yet without a woman. 
Men have no idea of order without 
formality, or abundance without 
untidiness. My father had accu- 
mulated in his own particular re- 
treat a heterogeneous mass of arti- 
cles which should have had their 
proper places appointed, and had 
no business mixed up with his 
colours, and easel, and brushes. 
Sticks, whips, cloaks, umbrellas, 
cigar boxes, swords, and fire-arms, 
were mingled with lay-figures, 
models, studies, and draperies, in a 
manner that would have driven an 
orderly person out of his senses; 
but my father never troubled his 
head about these matters, and when 
he came in from a walk or ride, 
would fling his hat down in one 
corner of the room, the end of his 
cigar in another, his cloak or whip 
in a third, and begin painting again 
with an avidity that seemed to grow 
fiercer from the enforced abstinence 
of a few hours in taking necessary 
exercise. My poor father! I often 


think if he had devoted less atten- 
tion to his art, and more to the 
common every-day business of life, 
which no one may neglect with im- 
punity, how much better he would 


ave succeeded, both as a painter 
and a man. 

He was hard at work when I 
came home from school. I knew 
well where to find him, and hurried 
at once to the painting-room. He was 
seated at his easel, but as I entered 
he drew a screen across the canvas, 
and so hid his work from my in- 

uiring gaze. I never knew him 

080 before ; on the contrary, it had 
always seemed his greatest desire 
to instil into his son some of his 
own love for the art; but I had 
hardly time to think of this ere I 
was in his arms, looking up once 
more in the kind face on which I 
never in my whole life remembered 
to have seen a harsh expression. 
He was altered, though, and thinner 
than when I had seen him last, and 
his hair was now quite grey, so 
that the contrast with his flashing 
dark eye—brighter it seemed to me 
than ever—was almost unearthly. 
His hands, too, were wasted, and 
whiter than they used to be, and 
the whole figure, which I remem- 
bered once a tower of strength, was 
now sunk and fallen in, particularly 
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about the chest and shoulders, 
When he stood up, it struck me also 
that he was shorter than he used to 
be, and my heart tightened for a 
moment at the thought that he 
might be even now embarking on 
that long journey from which there 
is no return. remembered him 
such a tall, handsome, stalwart man, 
and now he seemed so shrunk and 
emaciated, and quite to totter and 
lean on me for support. 

‘You are grown, my boy,’ said 
he, looking fondly at me; ‘you are 
getting quite a man now, Vere; it 
will be sadly dull for you at the 
Grange; but you must stay with 
your old father for a time—it will 
not be for long—not for long,’ he 
repeated, and his eye turned to the 
screened canvas, and a glance shot 
from it that I could hardly bear to 
see—so despairing, yet so longing, 
—so wild, and yet so fond. I had 
never seen him look thus before, 
and it frightened me. 

Our quiet meal in the old oak 
parlour—our saunter after dinner 
through the dark walks and shrub- 
beries—all was so like the olden 
time, that I felt quite a boy again. 
My father lighted up for a time 
into his former good spirits and 
amusing sallies, but I remarked that 
after every flash he sank into deeper 
dejection, and I fancied the tears 
were in his eyes as he wished me 
good-night at the door of the paint- 
ing-room. [I little thought when I 
went to bed that it was now his 
habit to sit brooding there till the 
early dawn of morning, when he 
would retire for three or four hours 
to his rest. 

So the time passed away tran- 

uilly and dully enough at Alton 
Roa. My father was ever ab- 
sorbed in his painting, but studied 
now with the door locked, and even 
I was only admitted at stated times, 
when the mysterious canvas was 
invariably screened. My curiosity, 
nay more, my interest, was intensely 
excited; I longed, yet feared, to 
know what was the subject of this 
hidden picture ; twenty times was I 
on the point of asking my father, 
but something in his manner gave 
me to understand that it was a 
rohibited subject, and I forbore. 

here was that in his bearing which 
at once checked curiosity on a sub- 
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ject he was unwilling to reveal, and 
few men would have dared to ques- 
tion my father where he did not 
himself choose to bestow his con- 
fidence. 

I read much in the old mony ; 
I took long walks once more by 
myself; I got back to my dreams 
of” Launcelot and Guenever, and 
knights and dames, and ‘deeds of 
high emprize.’ More than ever I 
experienced the vague longing for 
something hitherto unknown, that 
had unconsciously been growing 
with my growth, and strengthening 
with my strength,—the restless 
craving of which I scarcely guessed 
the nature, but which weighed upon 
my nervous, sensitive temperament 
till it affected my very brain. Had I 
but known then the lesson that was 
to be branded on my heart in letters 
of fire,—could I but have foreseen 
the day when I should gnaw my 
fetters, and yet not wish to be free, 
—when I should know the degra- 
dation, but not the apathy, of a 
slave,—when all that was good, and 
noble, and kindly in my nature, 
should turn to bitter self-contempt 
and hopeless, helpless apathy,— 
when love, fiercerthan hatred, should 
scorch and sting the coward that 
had not strength or courage to bear 
his burden upright like a man,— 
had I but known all this, I had 
better have tied a millstone round 
my neck, and slept twenty feet deep 
below the mere at Beverley, than 
pawned away hope, and life, and 
energy, and manhood, for a glance 
of the dark eyes, a touch of the soft 
hand, of the heiress of Beverley 
Manor. 

Yes, Alton Grange was distant 
but a short walk from Beverley. 
Many a time I found myself roam- 
ing through the old trees at the 
end of the park, looking wistfully 
at the angles and turrets of the 
beautiful Manor House, anddebating 
within myself whether I ought or 
ought not to call and renew an ac- 
quaintance with the family that had 
treated me so — after the 
scrape brought on by Bold’s insub- 
ordination. ‘That favourite was now 
a mature and experienced retriever, 
grave, imperturbable, and of extra- 
ordinary sagacity. Poor Bold! he 
was the handsomest and most 
powerful dog I ever saw, with a 
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solemn expression of countenance 
that betrayed as much intellect as 
was ever apparent on the face of a 
human being. We were vastly 
roud of Bold’s beauty at the 

range, and my father had painted 
him a dozen times, in the perform- 
ance of every feat, possible or im- 
possible, that it comes within the 
— of a retriever to attempt. 

old was now my constant com- 
gang ; he knew the way to Bever- 
ey as well as to his own lair in my 
bed-room, where he slept. Day 
after day he and I took the same 
road; day after day my courage 
failed me at the last moment, and 
we turned back without making the 
intended visit. At last, one morn- 
ing, while I strolled as usual among 
the old trees at one extremity of the 
park, I caught sight of a white dress 
rounding the corner of the house, 
and entering the front-door. I felt 
sure it could only belong to one, 
and with an effort that quite sur- 
prised even myself, I resolved to 
master my absurd timidity, and 
walk boldly up to call. 

I have not the slightest recollec- 
tion of my ringing the door-bell, nor 
of the usual process by which a gen- 
tleman is admitted into a drawing- 
room; the rush of blood to my 
head almost blinded me, but I 
conclude that instinct took the place 
of reason, and that I demeaned my- 
self in no such incoherent manner 
as to excite the attention of the 
servants, for I found myself in the 
beautiful drawing-room, which I 
remembered I had thought such a 
scene of fairyland years before, and 
seated, hat in hand, opposite Miss 
Beverley. 

She must have thought me the 
stupidest morning visitor that ever 
obtained entrance into a country- 
house; indeed, had it not been for the 
goodnatured efforts of an elderly 
lady with a hooked nose, who had 
been her governess, and was now a 
sort of companion, Miss Beverley 
would have had all the conversation 
to herself ; and I am constrained to 
admit that once or twice I caught 
an expression of surprise on her 


calm sweet face, that could only 


have been called up by the very in- 
consequent answers of which r was 
guilty in my nervous abstraction. I 
was so taken up in watching and 
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admiring her, that I could think of 
nothing else. She was so quiet and 
self-possessed, so gentle and lady- 
like, so cool and well-dressed. I can 
remember the way in which her hair 
was parted and arranged to this day. 
She seemed to me a being of a supe- 
rior order, something that never 
could by any possibility belong to 
the same sphere as myself. She was 
more like the picture of Queen Dido 
than ever, but the queen, happy and 
fancy-free, with kindly eyes and un- 
ruffled brow; not the deceived, 
broken-hearted woman on her self- 
selected death-bed. I am not going 
to describe her—perhaps she was 
not beautiful to others—perhaps I 
should have wished the rest of the 
world to think her positively hideous 
—perhaps she was then not so tran- 
scendantly beautiful even to me; nay, 
as I looked, I could pick faults in 
her features and colouring. I had 
served a long enough 1 pop 
to my father to be able to criticise 
like an aitist, and I could see here 
a tint that might be deepened, there 
a plait that might be better arranged 
—I do not mean to say she was 
perfect—I do not mean to say that 
she was a goddess or an angel; but 
I do mean to say that if ever there 
was a face on earth which to me 
presented the ideal of all that is 
sweetest and most loveable in 
woman, that face was Constance 
Beverley’s. 

And yet I was not in love with 
her; no, I felt something exalting, 
something exhilarating in her pre- 
sence—she seemed to fill the void in 
my life, which had long been so 
wearisome, but I was not in love 
with her—certainly not then. I felt 
less shy than usual, I even felt as if 
T too had some claim to social dis- 
tinction, and could play my part as 
well as the rest on the shifting 
stage. She had the happy knack of 
making others feel in good spirits 
and at their ease in her society. I 
was not insensible to the spell, and 
when Sir Harry came in, and asked 
kindly after his old friend, and pro- 
mised to come over soon and pay 
my father a visit, I answered frankly 
and at once; I could see even the 
thoughtless Baronet was struck with 
the change in my manner, indeed 
he said as much. 

*You must come over and stay 
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with us, Mr. Egerton,’ was his hos- 
pitable invitation, ‘or if your father 
is so poorly you cannot leave him, 
look in here any day about luncheon- 
time. Iam much from home my- 
self, but you will always find 
Constance and Miss Minim. Tell 
your father I will ride over and 
see him to-morrow. I only came 
back yesterday. How you're grown, 
my lad, and improved — isn’t he, 
Constance?’ 

I would have given worlds to have 
heard Constance’s answer, but she 
turned the subject with an inquiry 
after Bold (who was at that instant 
waiting patiently for his master on 
the door-step), and it was time to 
take leave, so I bowed myself out, 
with a faithful promise, that I was 
not likely to forget, of calling again 
soon. 

‘So she has not forgotten Bold,’ 
I said to myself, at least twenty 
times, in my homeward walk ; and 
I think, fond as I had always been 
of my dog, I liked him that day 
better than ever. 

‘Father,’ I said, as I sat that 
evening after dinner, during which 
meal I felt conscious that I had been 
more lively and, to use an expres- 
sive term, ‘better company,’ than 
usual; ‘I must write to London for 
anew coat, that black one is quite 
worn out.’ 

‘Very well, Vere,’ answered my 
father, abstractedly; ‘tell them to 
make it large enough—you grow 
fast, my boy.’ 

‘Do you think I am grown, 
father? Indeed, I am not so very 
little of my age now; and do you 
know, I was the strongest boy at 
Everdon, and could lift a heavier 
weight than Manners the usher; but 
father—’ and here I hesitated and 
stammered, till reassured by the kind 
smile on his dear old face,—‘I don’t 
mind asking you, and I do so wish 
to know, am I so very, very—ugly ?’ 
I brought out the hated word with 
an effort—my father burst out 
laughing. 

‘What an odd question—why do 
you wish to know, Vere ?’ he asked. 
I made no reply, but felt I was 
blushing painfully. Myfatherlooked 
wistfully at me, while an expression 
as of pain contracted his wan fea- 
tures; and here the conversation 
dropped. 
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Cuapter XIII. 
*‘LETHALIS ARUNDO.’ 


That week I went over again to 
Beverley; the next, I had a book to 
fetch for Constance from Fleets- 
bury, that she had long wished 
to read, and I took it to her a 
volume at atime. My father was 
still busy with his painting—Sir 
Harry had gone off to Newmarket 
—Miss Minim seemed delighted to 
find any one who could relieve the 
monotony of the Manor House, and 
Constance herself treated me, now 
that the first awkwardness of our 
re-introduction was over, like an old 
playmate and friend. Iwas happier 
than I had ever been in my life. I 
felt an elasticity of spirits, a self- 
respect and self-reliance that I had 
thought myself hitherto incapable 
of entertaining. Oh the joy of that 
blindfold time, whilst our eyes are 
wilfully shut to the future that we 

et know must come, whilst we bask 
in the sunshine and inhale the fra- 
grance of the rose, nor heed the 
thunder-clouds sleeping on the hori- 
zon, and the worm creeping at the 
core of the flower. I looked on 
Constance as I would have looked 
on an angel from heaven. I did not 
even confess to myself that I loved 
her, I was satisfied with the intense 
happiness of the present, and trem- 
bled at the bare idea of anything 
that might break the spell and in- 
terrupt the calm quiet of our lives, 
With one excuse or another, I was 
at Beverley nearly every day: there 
were flowers to be dried, for Con- 
stance was a great botanist, and I 
had taken up that study, as I would 
have taken up shoe-making, could I 
have seen her aminute a-day longer 
for the pursuit,—there was music to 
be copied, and if I could do nothing 
else, I could point off those crabbed 
hieroglyphics like a very engraver. 
Then Miss Minim broke her fan, 
and I walked ten miles in the rain 
to get it mended, with an alacrity 
and devotion that must have con- 
vinced her it was not for her sake ; 
and yet I loved Miss Minim dearly, 
she was so associated in my mind 
with Constance, that except the 
young lady’s own, that wizened old 
face brought the blood to my brow 
more rapidly than any other in the 
world. Oh! my heart aches when 
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I think of that beautiful drawing- 
room, opening into the conservatory, 
and Constance playing airs on the 
piano-forte that made my nerves 
tingle with an ecstasy that was 
almost painful. Miss Minim en- 
gaged with her crochet-work in the 
background, and I, the awkward, 
ungainly youth, saying nothing, 
hardly breathing, lest I should break 
the spell; but gazing intently on the 
fair young face, with its soft kind 
eyes, and its thrilling smile, and the 
smooth, shining braids of jet-black 
hair parted simply on that pure brow. 
Mine was no love at first sight, no 
momentary infatuation that has 
its course and burns itself out, the 
fiercer the sooner, with its own un- 
sustained violence. No; it grew and 
stole upon me by degrees, I drank 
it in with every breath I breathed— 
I fought against it till every moment 
of my life was a struggle; and yet I 
cherished and pressed it to my heart 
when all was done. I knew I was 
no equal for such as Miss Beverley 
—I knew I had no right even to lift 
my eyes to so much beauty and so 
much goodness—I, the awkward, 
ugly schoolboy, or at best the 
shrinking unattractive youth, in 
whose homage there was nothing for 
a woman to take pride, even if she 
did not think it ridiculous; but yet 
—God! how I loved her. Not a 
blossom in the garden, not a leaf on 
the tree, not a ray of sunshine, nor a 
white cloud driftimg over the heaven, 
but was associated in my mind with 
her who was all the world to me. If 
I saw other women, I only compared 
them with her; if I read of beauty 
and grace in my dear old romances, 
or hung over the exquisite casts and 
spirited studies of my father’s paint- 
ing-room, it was but to refer the 
poet’s dream and the artist’s con- 
ception back to my own ideal. How 
I longed for beauty, power, talent, 
riches, fame, everything that could 
exalt me above my fellows, that I 
might fling all down at her feet, 
and bid her trample on it if she 
would. It was bitter to think I had 
nothing to offer; and yet I felt 
sometimes there ought to be some. 
thing touching in my self-sacrifice. 
I looked for no return—I asked for 
no hope, no favour, not even pity; 
and I gave my all. : 
At first it was delightful: the 
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haleyon days flitted on, and I was 
happy. Sir Harry, when at home, 
treated me with the greatest kind- 
ness, and seemed to find pleasure in 
initiating me into those sports and 
amusements which he himself con- 
sidered indispensable to the proper 
education of a gentleman. He took 
me out shooting with him, and great 
as was my natural aversion to slay- 
ing unoffending partridges and 
innocent hares, I soon conquered my 
foolish nervousness about firing a 
gun, and became no mean proficient 
with the double-barrel. My ancient 
captor, the head keeper, now 
averred that ‘Muster Egerton was 
the cooollest shot he ever see for so 
young a gentleman, and coool shots 
is generally deadly!’ The very fact 
of my not caring a straw whether I 
killed my game or not, removed at 
once that over-anxiety which is the 
great obstacle to success with all 
young sportsmen. It was sufficient 
for me to know that a day’s shooting 
at her father’s secured two inter- 
views (morning and afternoon) with 
Constance, and I loaded, and banged, 
and walked, and toiled like the veri- 
est disciple of Colonel Hawker that 
ever marked a covey. All this exer- 
cise had a beneficial effect on my 
health and spirits: I grew apace, I 
was no longer the square, clumsy- 
built dwarf; my frame was aaliiie 
developing itself into that of a 
powerful athleticman. I was much 
taller than Constance now, and not 
a little proud of that advantage. 
Having no others with whom to com- 
pare myself, I began to hope that I 
was, after all, not much worse look- 
ing than the rest of my kind; and 
by degrees a vague idea sprang up 
in my mind, though I never pre- 
sumed to give it shape and consis- 
tency, that Constance might some 
day learn to look kindly upon me, and 
that perhaps after many, many years 
the time would come when I should 
dare to throw myself at her feet and 
tell her how I had worshipped her, 
not to ask for a return, but only to 
tell her how true, and hopeless, and 
devoted had been my love. After 
that I thought I could die happy. 
Weeks grew to months, and 
months to years, and still no change 
took place in my habits and mode of 
life. My father talked of sending 
me to Oxford, for I was now grown 
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up, but when the time came he was 
loth to ~~ with me, and I had such 
a dread of anything that should 
take me away from Alton, that I 
hailed his abandonment of the 
scheme with intense joy. Constance 
went to London with Sir Harry 
during the season, and for two 
or three months of the glorious 
summer I was sadly low and rest- 
less and unhappy ; but I studied hard 
during this period of probation, to 
pass the time, and when she came 
again, and gave me her hand with 
her old kind smile, I felt rewarded 
for all my anxieties, and the sun be- 
gan to shine for me once more. 

I was a man now in heart and 
feelings, and loved with all a man’s 
ardour and singleness of purpose, 
yet I never dreamed she could be 
mine. No; I shut my eyes to the 
future, and blindfold I struggled on, 
but I was no longer happy ; I grew 
restless and excited, out of temper, 
petulant in trifles, and incapable of 
any fixed application or sustained 
labour. I was leading an aimless 
and unprofitable life ; I was an ido- 
later, and I was beginning to pay 
the penalty ; little did I know then 
what would be my sufferings ere the 
uttermost farthing should be ex- 
acted. Something told me the time 
of my happiness was drawing to a 
close; there is a consciousness be- 
fore we wake from a moral as well 
as a physical sleep, and my awaken- 
ing was near at hand. 

It was a soft grey morning early 
in August, one of those beautiful 
summer days that we have only in 
England, when the sky is clouded, 
but the air pure and serene, and the 
face of nature smiling as though in 
acalm sleep. Not a breath stirred 
the leaves of the grand old trees in 
the park at Beverley, nor rippled 
the milk-white surface of the mere. 
The corn was ready for cutting, but 
scarce a sheaf had yet fallen before 
the sickle ; it was the very meridian 
and prime of the summer's beauty, 
and my ladye-love had returned 
from her third London season, and 
was still Constance Beverley. It 
was later than my usual hour of 
visiting at the Manor, for my father 
had been unwell during the night, 
and I would not leave him till the 
doctor had been, so Constance had 
put on her hat and started for her 
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morning’s walk alone. She took the 
ath that led towards Alton, and 
Bold and I caught sight at the same 
moment of the well-known white 
dress flitting under the old oaks in 
the park. My heart used to sto 
beating when I saw her, and now f 
turned sick and faint from sheer 
happiness. Not so Bold: directly he 
caught sight of the familiar form 
away he scoured like an arrow, and 
in less than a minute he was bound- 
ing about her, barking and frisking, 
and testifying his delight with an 
ardour that was responded to in a 
modified degree by the young lady. 
What prompted me I know not, but 
etal of walking straight on and 
greeting her, I turned aside behind 


a tree, and, myself unseen, watched - 


the form of her I loved so fondly, as 
she stepped gracefully on towards 
my hiding-place; she seemed sur- 
prised, stopped, and looked about 
Bold meanwhile thrusting his 
nose into hersmall gloved hand. 

‘Why, Bold,’ said she, ‘ have you 
lost your master ?” 

And as she spoke she stooped 
down and kissed the dog on his 
broad honest forehead. My heart 


bounded as if it would have burst; 
never shall I forget the sensations of 
that moment; not for worlds would 
I have accosted her then—it would 
have been sacrilege, it would have 
seemed like taking advantage of 


her frankness and honesty. No; I 
made a wide detour, still concealed 
behind the trees, and struck in upon 
the path in front of her, as if I 
came direct from home. Why was 
it that her greeting was less cordial 
than usual? Why was it no longer 
‘Vere’ and ‘Constance’ between us, 
but, ‘Mr. Egerton’ and ‘ Miss Be- 
verley ?? She seemed ill at ease, too, 
and her tone was harder than usual 
till I mentioned my father’s illness, 
when she softened directly. I 
thought there were fears in her 
voice as she asked me— 

‘ How could I leave him ifhe was 
80 poorly ?” 

* Because I knew you came back 
yesterday, Miss Beverley, and I 
would not miss being one of the first 
to welcome you home,’ was my 
reply. 

‘Why do you call me Miss 
Beverley?’ she broke in, with a 
quick glance from under her straw 
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hat. ‘ Why not “ Constance” as you 
used ?” 

‘Then why not call me “ Vere ?” 
I retorted ; but my voice shook, and 
I made a miserable attempt to ap- 
pear unconcerned. 

‘Very well, “Constance” and 
“Vere” let it be,’ she replied, laugh- 
ing ; ‘and now, Vere, how did you 
know I came back yesterday ?’ 

‘ Because I saw the carriage from 
the top of Buttereup Hill—because 
I watched there for six hours that I 
might make sure—because 

hesitated and stopped; she 
turned her head away to caress Bold. 
Fool! fool that I was! why did I 
not tell her all then and there? 
Why did I not set my fate at once 
upon the cast; another moment, 
and it was too late. When she 
turned her face again towards me 
it was deadly pale, and she began 
talking rapidly, but in a constrained 
voice, of the delights of her London 
season, and the gaieties of that to 
me unknown world, the world of 
fashionable life. 

‘We have had so many balls and 
operas and dissipations, that papa 
says he is quite knocked up; and w Se 
do you think is in London, Vere, 
and who do you think has been 
dancing with me night after night ?’ 
(I winced), ‘who but your old 
schoolfellow, your dear old friend, 
Count de Rohan!’ 

‘Victor!’ I exclaimed, and for an 
instant I forgot even my jealousy 
at the idea of any one dancing night 
after night with Constance, in my 
joy at hearing of my dear old 
schoolfellow. ‘Oh, tell me all about 
him—is he grown? is he good- 
looking ? is he like what he was? 
is he going to stay in England? 
did he ask after me? is he coming 
down to see me at Alton?’ 

‘Gently,’ replied Constance, with 
her own sweet smile. ‘One ques- 
tion at a time, if you please, Vere, 
and I can answer them. He is 
grown, of course, but not more than 
other people; he is very good-look- 
ing, so everybody says, and J really 
think he must be, too; he is not 
nearly so much altered from what 
he was as a boy, as some one else I 
know’ (with a sly glance at me), 
‘and he talks positively of paying 
us a visit early in the shooting sea- 
son, to meet another old friend of 

T 
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ours, Mr. Ropsley, who is to be 
as to-day to luncheon; I hope 
you will stay and renew your ac- 
quaintance, and talk as much 
“Everdon” as you did when we 
were children; and now, Vere, we 
must go in and see papa, who has 
srobably by this time finished his 
letters,’ So we turned round and 
bent our steps (mine were most un- 
willing ones) towards the house. 

We had not proceeded far up the 
avenue, ere we were overtaken by a 
post-chaise laden with luggage, and 
carrying a most irreproachable- 
looking valet on the box; as it 
neared us a well-known voice called 
to the boy to stop, and a tall, aris- 
tocratic-looking man got out, whom 
at first I had some diiliculty in 
identifying as my former school- 
fellow, Ropsley, now a captain in 
the Guards, and as well known 
about London as the Duke of York’s 
Column itself. He sprang out of 
the carriage, and greeted Constance 
with the air of an old friend, but 
paused and surveyed me for an 
instant from head to foot with a 
puzzled expression that I believe 
was only put on for the occasion,— 
then seized my hand, and declared 
I was so much altered and improved 
he had not known me at first. This 
is always gratifying to a youth, and 
Ropsley was evidently the same as 
he had always been—a man who 
never threw a chance away—but 
what good could J do him? Why 
should it be worth his while to con- 
ciliate such as me? I believe he 
never forgot the fable of the Lion 
and the Mouse. 

When the first salutations and 
inquiries after Sir Harry were over, 
he began to converse with Con- 
stance on all those topics of the 
London world with which women like 
so much to be made acquainted,— 
topics so limited and personal that 
they throw the uninitiated listener 
completely into the background. I 
held my tongue and watched my old 
schoolfellow. He was but little 
altered since I had seen him last, 
save that his tall figure had grown 
even taller, and he had acquired 
that worn look about the eyes and 
mouth which a few seasons of dis- 
sipation and excitement invariably 
produce even inthe young. After 
detailing a batch of marriages, and 
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a batch of ‘failures,’ in all of which 
the names of the sufferers were 
equally unknown to me, he ob- 
served, with a peculiarly marked 
expression, to Constance, ‘ Of course 
you know there never was anything 
in that report about De Rohan and 
Miss Blight; but so many people 
assured me it was true, that if I had 
not known Victor as well as I do, J 
should have been almost inclined to 
believe it.’ 

I watched Constance narrowly as 
he spoke, and I fancied she winced. 
Could it have been only my own 
absurd fancy ? Ropsley proceeded, 
‘IT saw him Rn and he de- 
sired his kindest regards to you, 
and I was to say he would be here 
on the 3rd.’ 

‘Oh! I am so glad,’ exclaimed 
Constance, her whole countenance 
brightening with a joyous smile, 
that went like a knife to my foolish, 
inexperienced heart, that ovcutT 
to have reassured and made me 
happier than ever. Does a woman 
confess she is ‘ delighted’ to see the 
man she is really fond of? Is not 
that softened expression which per- 
vades the human face at mention of 
the ‘one loved name,’ more akin to 
a tear than a smile? ‘He is so 
pleasant and so goodnatured, and 
will enliven us all so much here ;’ 
she added, turning to me, ‘ Vere, 
you must come over on the 3r 
and meet Count de Rohan; yo 
know he is the oldest friend you 
have—an older friend even than 
T am.’ 

I was hurt, angry, maddened 
already, and this kind speech, with 
the frank, affectionate glance that 
accompanied it, filled my bitter cup 
to overflowing. Has a woman no 
compunction ? or is she ignorant of 
the power a few light common- 
place words may have to inflict such 
acute pain? Constance cannot have 
guessed the feelings that were tear- 
ing at my heart; but she must 
have seen my altered manner, and 
doubtless felt herself aggrieved, 
and thought she had aright to be 
angry at my unjustifiable display of 


—o 

‘I thank you,’ I replied, coldly 
and distantly ; ‘I cannot leave my 
father until he is better; perhaps 
De Rohan will come over and see 
us if he can get away from plea- 
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santerengagements. I fear I have 
stayed too long already. Iamanxious 
about my father, and must go home. 
Good-bye, Ropsley ; good morning, 
Miss Beverley. Here—Bold! Bold!’ 

She looked scared for an instant, 

hen hurt, and almost angry. She 
cm hands with me coldly, and 
turned away with more dignity than 
usual. Brute, idiot that I was! 
even Bold showed more good feel- 
ing and more sagacity than his 
master. He had been sniffing 
round Ropsley with many a low 
growl, and every expression of dis- 
like which a well-nurtured dog 
permits himself towards his master’s 
associates; but he looked wistfully 
back at Constance as she walked 
away, and I really thought for once 
he would have broken through all 
his habits of fidelity and subordi- 
nation, and followed her into the 
house. 

What a pleasant walk home I had 
I leave those to judge who, like 


me, have dashed down in a fit of 


ill-temper the structure that they 
have taken years of pain and labour 
and self-denial to rear on high. 


Was this, then, my boasted chivalry 


—my truth and faith that was to 
last for ever—to fight through all 
obstacles—to be so pure, and holy, 
and unwavering, and to look for no 
return? I had failed at the first 
trial. How little I felt, how mean 
and unworthy, how far below my 
own standard of what a man should 
be—my ideal of worth, that I had 
resolved I would attain! And 
Ropsley, too—the cold, calculating, 
cynical man of the world—Ropsley 
must have seenit all. Ihad iaoed 
myself in his power—nay more, I 
had compromised er by my own 
display of bitterness and ill-temper. 
What right had I to show any one 
how I loved her? nay, what right 
had I to love her at all? The 
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thought goaded me like asting. I 
ran along the footpath, Bold ca- 
reering by my side—I sprang over 
the stiles like a madman, as I 
was ; but physical exertion produced 
at last a reaction on the mind. I 
grew gradually calmer and more 
vapable of reasoning; a resolution 
sprang up in my heart that had 
never before taken root in that un- 
disciplined soil. I determined to 
win oe or die in the attempt. 

‘Yes,’ I thought, ‘from this very 
day I will devote all my thoughts, 
all my energies, to the one great 
work. Beautiful, superior, unat- 
tainable as she is, surely the whole 
devotion of a life must count for 
something—surely God will not per- 
mit a human being to sacrifice his 
very soul in vain. (Folly! folly! 
Ought I not to have known that 
this v ery worship was idolatry, blas- 
phemy of the boldest, to offer the 
cuubane a tribute that belongs only 
to the Creator—to dare to call on 
His name in witness of my mad re- 
bellion and disloyalty?) Surely I 
shall some day succeed, or fall a 
victim to that which I feel con- 
vinced must be the whole aim and 
end of my existence. Yes, I will 
consult my kind old father—I will 
declare myself at once honestly to 
Sir Harry. After all, I too ama 
gentleman ; I have talents; I will 
make my way; with sucha goal in 
view I can do anything ; there is no 
labour I would shrink from, no dan- 
ger I should fear to face, with Con- 
stance as the prize of my success ; 
and I reached the old worn- -out 
gates of Alton Grange repeating to 
myself several of those well-known 
adages that have so many prema- 
ture and ill-advised attempts to an- 
swer for — ‘Fortune favours the 
bold ;’ ‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady ;’ ‘ Nothing venture, nothing 
have,’ &e. 
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BOSWELL'S 
“DOSWELL’S fame’ (says Mr. 


Macaulay) ‘ is fame of a pecu- 
liar kind, and indeed marvellously 
resembles infamy.’ Among his 
innumerable readers, no one thinks 
of him without more or less of dis- 
respect ; the critics who have most 
highly lauded his work have ex- 
hausted their contempt on the 
writer; and his Zetters, now for 
the first time published, have found 
an editor who laughs at him from 
the beginning to the end of the 
volume. 

The preface informs us that these 
Letters wererescued bya clergyman, 
now deceased, from destruction as 
waste-paper in the shop of one 
Madame Noél at Boulogne, who 
had bought them of an itinerant 
hawker. Thestory was questioned, 
on account of its suspicious likeness 
to those with which we were fami- 
liar as to the manuscripts of Cid 
Hamet Ben-Engeli, and other such 
romantic materials; and suspicion 
was the more natural because no 
name was mentioned except that of 
the Boulogne shopkeeper—whom 
most people had never heard of. 
But Mr. Edmund Hornby, of Wey- 
bridge, has come to the rescue, by 
supplying the necessary particulars 
in The Times of January 6th. The 
word clergyman, it appears, is a 
misprint for gentleman ; the fortu- 
nate purchaser of the MSS. was a 
Major Stone, of the East Indian 
Service ; from him they descended 
to a nephew, a member of the 
Inner Temple, who entrusted them 
to Mr. Hornby for publication; and 
the papers themselves are, or were, 
to be seen at Mr. Bentley’s by any 
sceptics who might wish to examine 
them—which, for our own part, we 
have not cared to do. It would 
seem therefore that a story which 
has often done service as a probable 
fiction, is in this case literally true. 

But even if the history of the 
discovery were an invention, there 
could be no reasonable doubt as to 
the genuineness of the Letters them- 
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selves. They have the circumstan- 
tiality in which the preface, before 
Mr. Hornby’s supplement, was 
wanting ; they name places, per- 
sons, and dates, with every appear- 
ance of reality. They do not relate 
only to the ineowsilion circle as 
it is known from the Life o 
Johnson, but lead us into acquaint- 
ance with many other persons 
known or unknown to the world. 
And often as Boswell has been 
imitated (you may perhaps re- 
member our own Jnedited Frag- 
ment on Railways{), these Letters 
are such as no one but the unique 
original himself could have written. 
They not only set before us Bozzy 
as he is in his great work, but they 
add a filling-up to his strange cha- 
racter—and such a filling-up as, 
while it perfectly agrees with what 
we knew before, no romancer could 
well have imagined. 

The letters are addressed to the 
Rev. W. J. Temple, rector of Mam- 
head and St. Gluvias, in the diocese 
of Exeter, who had been Boswell’s 
most intimate friend at college, and 
continued such through life. Temple 
published some books, and projected 
more; but he has hitherto been 
known to living men—if indeed 
they have observed his name—only 
as the author of a character of 
Gray, which was adopted by 
Mason, and afterwards by Johnson. 
The friendship did not depend 
on any very perfect sympathy; 
for Temple, unlike Boswell, was 
no vehement admirer of Johnson, 
and appears to have been a pretty 
strong Whig until alarmed by the 
French Revolution, when he thought 
of saving his country by the pub- 
lication of a sermon, but unhappily 
could not find a publisher! There 
are hints in the Introduction that 
Temple’s domestic life was un- 
happy; whether any of his de- 
scendants survive, or by what means 
the MSS. passed out of the hands 
of his hae, we are not informed. 

The title of the book gives no 


* Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Rev. W. J. Temple. Now first 
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sufficient idea of the editor’s* share 
in it. His ‘notes’ are not small- 
print appendages to the text, but 
form a great part of the text itself, 
and are, in fact, a mixture of narra- 
tive and commentary, in which the 
Letters are inserted. Virtually they 
may be described as a life of Bos- 
well, although, by refraining from 
the use of that title, the editor 
has escaped the necessity of the 
minute researches and details which 
are expected from a professed bio- 
grapher; and on the whole we are 
well content with his performance. 
His chief defect is a want of ac- 
quaintance with the Scotch society 
of Boswell’s days ; his chief redun- 
dancy is a disposition to show his 
smartness at the expense of the un- 
lucky author. He occasionally goes 
beyond the province of an editor by 
adopting a style of comment which 
would take our business as reviewers 
out of our hands, and often by 
printing in italics such morsels as 

e supposes to be especially comical. 
Misprints are pretty frequent, and 
some of them are of a kind which 
an ill-natured critic would be ready 
to attribute to ignorance—such as 
‘downright Skipper’ for Shippen,and 
‘Lady de Beauclerk’ for Lady Di. 
Sometimes the sense is disguised by 
a wrong division of sentences, and 
it is evident that the original MS. 
has in some places been wrongly 
read. But in the main the editor 
has done his part with ability and 
judgment; and if he laughs rather 
too much at Bozzy, the laughter is 
never unkindly. 

Is it justifiable to publish such 
revelations as these? ‘Yes,’ answers 
the editor; and he argues that Bos- 
well was fond of publishing private 
letters ; that early in life he inflicted 
on the public his correspondence 
with the Hon. Andrew Erskine ; 
that, for the sake of appearing 
before the world, he was glad to 
appear even in a ridiculous light ; 
that he evidently contemplated the 
ponseation of these Letters, since 
1e charged Temple to ‘ put them in 
a book neatly.’ We cannot pretend 
to be impartial judges of a case in 
which an affirmative decision has 
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given us so much amusement, which 
we should otherwise have missed. 
But in addition to the arguments 
urged by the editor, it seems to us 
that, when once such matter has 
been communicated to any human 
being whatever, the publication of 
it is a comparatively small step fur- 
ther. If Boswell told his sins and 
his follies to Temple without bind- 
ing him to secrecy, he would have 
cared little that they should be dis- 
closed to all the world. 

Boswell, as we have been accus- 
tomed to think of him, might be 
described in the words which Moore 
applied to another biographical re- 
miniscent :— 

The puppy-dog small that lived in the 
cage 
Of the late noble lion at Exeter Change ; 
and, incomparable as the Johnsoniad 
is, there might be room for doubt 
whether a book about the puppy- 
dog without the lion would be 
pleasant reading. Leader, dismiss 
your doubts. Johnson appears 
little here; but Boswell and his 
other connexions furnish ample 
amusement. We have the old 
known characteristics: his conceit, 
vanity, bustling self-importance ; 
his love of running after notoriety 
of all kinds, from the best to the 
most depraved of mankind; his ad- 
miration of great people, and his 
pride in their notice of him ; his 
deep conviction of his own wisdom 
and fascinative power; his oracu- 
larity at second-hand, in imitation 
of the great model; his affectation 
of, or at least his pride in, a 
fanciful melancholy; the bibacity 
for which be regards this melan- 
choly as an excuse, but of which 
the melancholy (in so far as it 
existed at all) was most likely the 
result. And, in addition to all 
these features, we now discover in 
him a truly prodigious amativeness. 

The correspondence beginsin 1758, 
when our pensive Hamlet, then 
aged eighteen, had lately parted from 
his Horatio at Glasgow ; and it con- 
tinues, with two considerable gaps, 
to his death. These gaps, which are, 
we presume, to be traced to Madame 
Noél’s ravages, unhappily leave us 


* There are, it appears, two editors—Mr. Hornby, who had made some progress 
ia preparing the work when he was obliged to go to Turkey ; and an unnamed 
frieud, who thereupon undertook the completion of it. 
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without information as to some in- 
teresting matters—as, how Bozzy, 
after many other love affairs, wooed 
and won Miss Montgomerie; and 
how he deported himself on the 
deaths of ian and of his own 
father. But let us be thankful for 
what there is. 

About the time when the earlier 
Letters were written, Boswell was 
also carrying on the foolish corre- 
spondence with Captain Erskine, 
which he gave to the world 
in 1763—his own age being then 
twenty- -three. Specimens of this 
are given in the Appendix, and such 
trash has seldom been seen. The 
two young gentlemen write about 
nothing at all, in what we must 
suppose to have been the tone of 
brilliant Edinburgh wits, and all 
with a view of delighting the public 
with their nonsense. Much as we 
are annoyed in our own days by 
the desperate cleverness of young 
authors, it was never before our 
misfortune to meet with such 
an exhibition as this; the Letters 
were worth preserving, as an ex- 
ample of the lengths to which 
egotism and impertinence could go. 
In those to Temple, on the other 
hand, Boswell writes without the 
intention of displaying himself, and 
they display him truly and mar- 
vellously. 

In the very outset we mect with 
two grand characteristics—his fond- 
ness for making acquaintance with 
celebrated pe ople, and his propensity 
to fall in en He has just been 
made happy by an introduction from 
Temple to David Hume, ‘a most 
discreet, affable man as ever I met 
with,’—‘ a very proper person for a 
young man to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with’; and he is in pursuit of a 
lady whose name begins with W. 
His affection had at first been 
violent, 

But now it is changed to a rational 
esteem of her good qualities, so that I 
should be extremely happy to pass my 
life with her ; but if she does not incline 
to it, I can bear it @quo animo, and 
retire into the calm regions of philo- 
sophy. She is indeed extremely pretty, 
and of every amiable qualification ; she 
dances, sings, and plays upon several 
instruments equally well ; draws with a 
great deal of taste, and reads the best 
authors ; at the same time she has a just 
regard for true piety and religion, and 
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behaves in the most easy, affable way. 
She is just such a young lady as I could 
wish for the partner of my soul; and 
you know that it is not every one, for 
you and I have often talked how nice 
we would be in such a choice. I own I 
can but have little hopes, as she is 
a fortune of thirty thousand , pounds. 
Heaven knows, that sordid motive is 
farthest from my thoughts. 


One Mr. Love, a player, who had 
undertaken to reform Boswell’s own 
pronunciation, ‘ reads with her,’ we 
are told; and while so employed, 
this namesake of Cupid ‘ takes eve ry 
unsuspected method to lend me his 
friendly assistance,—a sort of 
agency with which his stage ex- 
perience had doubtless made him 
familiar. ‘ How transporting,’ ex- 
claims Bozzy, ‘to think of such a 
lady to entertain you at Auchinleck !’ 
But Miss W: vanishes without 
more said, and our hero’s heart is 
open to fresh impressions. 

Boswell at this time was ambitious 
of a commission in the Guards—not, 
as he honestly confesses, that he 
felt anything valorous in his breast, 
but for the sake of the lace and 
feathers, and of the opportunities 
which Guardsmanship would afford 
of seeing that great world in which 
he supposed himself qualified to cut 
a brilliant figure—of ‘ being about 
Court, enjoying the happiness of the 
beau monde, and the company of 
men of genius; in short, everything 
that he could wish.’ But his father, 
like Saunders Fairford, will not hear 
of the young man’s choosing for 
himself, and insists on his becoming 
an Edinburgh advocate ; and Jamie, 
sorely unwilling, must be content to 
take up his home in a society which 
he feels to be far too narrow for 
such a genius as his. What a 
portrait of that old, cross-grained, 

sarcastic Lord Auchinleck—with his 
Scotch prejudices even more violent 
than Lord Cockburn’s own—we 
should have had in the Cockburn 
gallery, if he had but lived twenty 
years later! What a pair were he 
and our Boswell! The jaggy sharp- 
ness of the father’s corners would 
have cut into the flesh, and have 
penetrated to the very bones, of the 
most reasonable son: the son’s ab- 
surdities would have provoked the 
most reasonable father almost out of 
himself. Continually we hear poor 
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Jamie’s groans and murmurs at the 
dour paternal tyranny, yet mixed 
with a of esteem for the 
old judge, and with warm eulogiums 
on his own exemplary filial be- 
haviour. 

In 1761, Boswell gets his first 
glimpse ‘of London—a glimpse which 
affects him with something like 
the irresistible longings which the 
momentary vision of the pleroma 
excited in the forlorn outer spirits 
of the Gnostic mythology. Again 
he visits the great world two years 
Jater, when on his way to Utrecht; 
for as he is fated to be a lawyer, his 
education is, like Mr. Pley dell’s, 
be completed under the pol 
sults of Holland. And then it 
was, as the world is already aware, 
that he made the long-desired ac- 
quaintance of ‘Mr.§ Samuel Johnson.’ 
After the. first rough words, all goes 
delightfully. Bozzy calls on the 
illustrious man and is kindly re- 
ceived; he is soon admitted to the 
honour of supping with him at the 
Mitre; and at their parting, between 
two and three in the morning, ‘he 
took me by the hand cordially, and 
said, “‘ My dear Boswell, I love you 
much.” Now, Temple,’ exclaims 
Bozzy, ‘can [help indulging vanity ?’ 

During this visit, Boswell lived in 
chambers belonging to his friend, 
who was then at Cambridge. It 
was a critical time in the Temple 
family affairs; and when a letter 
arrived from the father, Boswell 
characte ristically showed the warmth 
of his interest in these affairs by 
opening and reading it before send- 
ing it on to the son. A young 
military brother of Temple was 
also in the chambers ; and by getting 
drunk with the boy, Boswell feels 
that he has ‘lowered himself.’ ‘How- 
ever,’ he says, ‘when I return from 
abroad, you shall see a change for 
the better.’ Alas, our poor Bozzy ; 
thy good resolutions i in that and in 
other ways are sadly little worth! 

Boswell starts for the Continent ; 
and such is the progress which he 
has made in Johnson’s affections, 
that the sage accompanies him as 
far as Harwich. After some 
months at Utrecht, he with diffi- 
culty gets the paternal leave to 
extend his travels southward. He 
gratifies himself and scandalizes 
Johnson by visiting Voltaire and 
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Rousseau; and, as we knew, he 
turned aside to explore Corsica, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
Paoli, and collected materials for a 
book. In due time he returns 
home, and forthwith plunges into 
love affairs, soni and the 
reverse. 

There is much about a certain 
‘Ciree’ whom he met with at 
Moffat, a little watering-place in 
Dumfriesshire. Her character was 
somewhat of the worst; besides 
other awkward things, she has a 
husband from whom she is sepa- 
rated, and Boswell is hurt that 
Temple speaks of her as ‘the wa- 
natural mother of three children.’ 
Her admirer confesses that ‘ she is 
ill-bred, quite a rompish girl. She 
debases my dignity ; she has no 
refinement ; but she is very hand- 
some and very lively.’ "Boswell 
takes a house for her, and esta- 
blishes her in it—the three children, 
being in the father’s hands—and he 
smooths the matter over to his 
conscience thus :— 

There is a baseness in all deceit 
which my soul is virtuous enough to 
abhor, and therefore I look with horror 
on adultery. But my amiable mistress 
is no longer bound to him who was her 
husband; he has used her shockingly 
ill; he has deserted her, and lives with 
another. Is she not then free? She 
is, it is clear, and no arguments can 
disguise it. 


Of this entanglement the letters 
say much, but as little as possible 
shall be said here. We need not 
speak in reprobation of it; but 
Boswell was so strange a fellow 
that his absurdity goes far to miti- 
gate our feeling of his viciousness, 
and to remind us of Charles Lamb’s 
apology for ‘the artificial comedy 
of the last century; as if this 
once live Edinburgh lawy . were 
no more amenable to the laws of 
morality than the good-for-nothing 
imaginary personages of Congreve 
and W ycherley. Meanwhile, what- 
ever may be his own imperfee- 
tions, he feels himself, like all the 
rest of mankind, qualified to admo- 
nish the clergy as to their duties; 
and as Temple is now in orders, 
the same letter which contains the 
unedifying tale of the Moffat Circe, 
opens with grave directions for his 
guidance :— 
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I am sincerely happy that you are at 
length the Rev. Mr. Temple. I view 
the profession of a clergyman in an 
amiable and responsible light. Don’t 
be moved. by declamations against 
ecclesiastical history, as if that could 
blacken the sacred order. .... My 
friend, it is your office to labour cheer- 
fully in the vineyard, and, if possible, 
to leave not a tare in Mamhead, &c. 


A lady of another class now comes 
into view—Miss Blair, the heiress 
of Adamtown, a property adjoining 
Auchinleck— 

Just eighteen, of ‘a good family, 
sensible, good-tempered, cheerful, pious. 
You know my grand object is the 
ancient family of Auchinleck—a vene- 
rable and noble principle. How would 
it do to conclude an alliance with the 
neighbouring princess, and add her lands 
to our dominions? I should at once 
have a very pretty little estate, a good 
house, and a sweet place. My father is 
very fond of her; it would make him 
perfectly happy. He gives me hints 
this way: ‘I wish you had her,—no 
bad scheme this; I think, a very good 
one.’ My fair neighbour was a ward of 
my father’s; she sits in our seat at 
church in Edinburgh; she would take 
possession here most naturally. 

The lady—‘ my princess,’ as she 
is styled—with her mother, visits 
the Boswellian Stammschloss, ‘where 
they stayed four days, and in our 
romantic groves I adored her like a 
divinity.’ 

My father is very desirous I should 
marry her,—all my relatives, all my 
neighbours, approve of it. She looked 
quite at home in the house of Auchin- 
leck. Her picture would be an orna- 
ment to the gallery. Her children 
would be all Boswells and Temples, and 
as fine women as these are excellent 
men. 

Soon after this we have a con- 
fession that he ‘got quite intoxi- 
cated on Tuesday, in drinking the 
health of my angelic princess ;* and 
forthwith he cali as in the 
affair with ‘Miss W——,’ to lay a 
— for recommending himself to 

is charmer by means of a friend. 


Temple is, at his expense, to make 
an expedition to Auchinleck, and to 
take the oer of calling on 


Mrs. Blair and her daughter. The 
ambassador is furnished with a full 
code of instructions for all his move- 
ments, and most especially for his 
conversation at Adamtown :— 


Send up your name; if possible, put 
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up your horses there, they can have cut 
grass; if not, Thomas will take them to 
the Mountain, a place a mile off, and 
come back and wait at dinner. Give 
Miss Blair my letter. Salute her and 
her mother; ask to walk. See the 
place fully; think what improvements 
should be made. Talk of my mare, the 
purse, the chocolate. Tell her you are 
my very old and intimate friend. Praise 
me for my good qualities,—you know 
them; but talk also how odd, how in- 
constant, how impetuous, how much 
accustomed to women of intrigue. Ask 
gravely, ‘Pray, don’t you imagine there 
is something of madness in that family ? 
[Strange topics of recommendation, 
these!] Talk of my various travels,— 
German princes,—Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. Talk of my father; my strong 
desire to have my own house. Observe 
her well. See, how amiable! Judge if 
she would be happy with your friend. 
Think of me as the great man at Adam- 
town,—quite classical, too! Study the 
mother. Remember well what passes, 
Stay tea. At six, order horses and go 
to New Mills, two miles from Loudoun ; 
but if they press you to stay all night, 
do it. Be a man of as much ease as 
possible. Consider what a romantic 
expedition you are on; take notes; 
perhaps you now fix me for life. 


Temple does his commission with 
skill, and Boswell writes to thank 
Miss Blair for her ‘ polite reception’ 
of the envoy. But no answer comes, 
and the lover is in agonies of anxious 
perplexity. What can it be?— 

Probably the letter you carried has 
been thought so strange, and so distant 
from any rational scheme, that it has 
been resolved no longer to carry on so 
friendly and easy an intercourse with 
me. 

And—dire suspicion !—what if a 
‘formal nabob,’ who was in the house 
at the time of the ambassador's visit 
—what if this man of golden hue 
and of gold-filled pockets, so irre- 
sistible to mammas, and even to 
daughters who have an eye to the 
main chance—what if he should be 
a favoured rival? At length, how- 
ever, the silence is happily cleared 
up,—a letter had been delayed by 
some Ayrshire Mrs. Mailsetter; 
and Boswell, on receiving it long 
after date, is again in ecstasies :-— 

Am I not (he asks Temple) now as 
well as Ican be?) What condescension ! 
what a desire to please! She studies 
my disposition, and resolves to be 
cautious, etc. Adorable woman! Don’t 
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you think I had better not write again 
till I see her? I shall go west in a 
fortnight; but I can hardly restrain 
myself from writing to her in transport. 
I will go to Adamtown, and stay a 
week. I will have no disguise; we 
shall see each other fairly; we are both 
independent; we have no temptation to 
marry but to make each other happy. 

His only fear is that she may be 
too good for him :— 

Tell me, can I honestly ask so fine a 

woman to risk her happiness with a 
man of my character ? 
And indeed there is too much reason 
for the question, for in the next 
paragraph it appears that Circe is 
still on hand. 

Moreover, Boswell has tender re- 
lations abroad. There are epistles 
from a fascinating Signora of Siena 
(‘The charms of sweet Siena,’ says 
the Corsican Zour,* ‘ detained me 
longer than they should have done’) ; 
and there is a_ brilliant but 
somewhat formidable Dutchwoman, 
‘Zelide,’ with whom things look 
very serious. She is a few years 
his elder; she writes to him in 


English; he dreads her levity, her 
violent temper, her “a notions; 


but she divides his allegiance with 
the heiress of Adamtown. It is 
even arranged that he shall go back 
to Holland, although the expedition 
is not to bind either party as to 
further proceedings; but Lord 
Auchinleck sets his face against a 
Dutch match, and Temple advises 
against it. The lover is off with 
Zelide, and is on with her again. 
The Adamtown affair has its 
vicissitudes. There is a quarrel, 
and neither party will take the 
blame of having caused it. Boswell 
falls in with somebody who had 
heard three others speak of the 
lady as a jilt. He resolves to break 
off with her, and is thankful for his 
escape ; but immediately after this, 
we find that some misapprehension 
has been explained, and that our 
susceptible friend is more devoted 
than ever to his princess. He hopes 
to get a lock of her hair when she 
next comes to Edinburgh; nay, he 
already makes so sure of winning 
her, that he Jays plans for perfect- 
ing her cultivation, which had not 
been carried beyond the usual 
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average of Scotch young ladies in 
those days :—‘I must have her to 
learn the harpsichord and French ; 
she shall be one of the first women 
in the island.’ ‘ 

The Princess arrives in Edin- 
burgh; and after a scene at the 
theatre, where, during the perform- 
ance of Othello, the lover’s ardour 
was shown in a way rather incon- 
sistent with our modern manners, 
but was not met as he could have 
wished, we have the following dia- 
logue :— 

I asked her to be candid and fair, as 
I had been with her, and to tell me if 
she had any particular liking for me. 
What think you, Temple, was her 
answer? ‘No; I really have no parti- 
cular liking for you; I like many 
people as well as you.’ 

Boswell_—Do you, indeed? Well, I 
cannot help it; I am obliged to you for 
telling me so in time. I am sorry for it. 

Princess.—I like Jeany Maxwell [her 
cousin, the Duchess of Gordon] better 
than you. 

B.—Very well; but do you like no 
man better than me? 

P.—No. 

B.—Is it possible that you may like 
me better than other men ? 

P.—I don’t know what is possible. 

(By this time I had risen and placed 
myself by her, and was in real agitation.) 

B.--1'll tell you what, my dear Miss 
Blair, I love you so much that I am 
very unhappy if you cannot love me. 
I must, if possible, endeavour to forget 
you. What would you have me do? 

P.—I really don’t know what you 
should do, 

B.—It is certainly possible that you 
may love me; and if you shall ever do 
so, I shall be the happiest man in the 
world. Will you make a fair bargain 
with me? If you should happen to 
love me, will you own it? 

P.—Yes. 

B.—And if you should happen to love 
another, will you tell me immediately, 
and help me to make myself easy ? 

P.—Yes, I will. 

B.—Well, you are very good (often 
squeezing and kissing her fine hand, 
while she looked at me with those beau- 
tiful black eyes). 

P.—I may tell you, as a cousin, what 
I would not tell to another man. 

B.-—You may indeed. You are very 
fond of Auchinleck, that is one good 
circumstance. 

P.—I confess I am. I wish I liked 
you as well as I do Auchinleck. 


Paar alee 


* p. 268, second edition. 
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B.—I have told you how fond I am 
of you; but unless you like me sin- 
cerely, I have too much spirit to ask you 
to live with me, as I know that you do 
not like me. If I could have you this 
moment for my wife, I would not. 

P.—I should not like to put myself 
in your offer, though. 

B.—Remember, you are both my 
cousin and my mistress; you must 
make me suffer as little as possible, as 
it may happen that I may engage your 
affections. I should think myself a 
most dishonourable man if I were not 
now in earnest, and, remember, I de- 
pend upon your sincerity; and what- 
ever happens, you and [ shall never 
have another quarrel. 

P.—Never. 

B.-—And I may come and see you as 
much as I please ? 

P.—Yes. 

The nabob, Mr. Fullarton, also 
comes to Edinburgh. Boswell gets 
acquainted with him; they visit 
the Princess together, and after- 
wards open their hearts to each 
other at a tavern. It is rumoured 
that Miss Blair is to marry Sir 
Alexander Gilmour, member for 


Mid-Lothian ; Boswell cannot find 
out how she is affected towards the 
Baronet, but is assured by her own 


mouth that she is quite indifferent 
to himself, and he magnanimously 
resolves to find a wife more 
worthy of his merits :— 

The heiress is a good Scots lass, but 
I must have an Englishwoman [with 
French and the harpsichord ‘already 
acquired]. My mind is now twice as 
enlarged as it has been for some months. 
You cannot say how fine a woman I 
may marry; perhaps a Howard, or some 
other of the noblest in the kingdom. 

Many things had occurred to ex- 
pand his mind, and to raise his 
estimation of himself. He has 
glorious prospects at the bar—sixty- 
five guineas in his first few months, 
with a prospect of making up the 
hundred before the end of the legal 
season; clients—such was the 
Scotch opinion of judicial impar- 
tiality in those days—flock to him 
when his father is to sit in the 
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‘Outer House.’ The great Douglas 
Cause gives him an opportunity 
of making himself conspicuously 
ridiculous; he publishes a pamphlet 
on it, hurries to London, and 
attaches himself as a sort of volun- 
teer to the successful claimant’s 
counsel before the House of Lords. 
It is popularly believed that when, 
on the reversal of the Scotch deci- 
sion, the Edinburgh mob broke the 
windows of the judges who had 
been in the majority of the Court 
of Session, Bozzy headed the 
assault on his own father’s panes. 
The editor contents himself with 
saying that there is ‘no conclusive 
evidence’ of this; but we believe 
that there is one conclusive piece of 
evidence to the contrary—viz., that 
Lord Auchinleck had been one of 
the minority of the Seotch bench, 
and took the same view of the 
matter which his son espoused with 
such zeal, and which the House of 
Lords affirmed. There was, how- 
ever, enough, in other ways, to make 
the relations of the two uncomfort- 
able :— 

How unaccountable it is that my 
father and I should be so ill together! 
I wrote to him with warmth, with an 
honest pride, wishing that he should 
think of me as I am; but my letters 
shock him, and every expression in 
them is interpreted unfavourably. To 
give you an instance: I send you a 
letter I had from him a few days ago. 
How galling it is to the friend of Paoli 
to be treated so! I haveanswered him 
in my own style; I will be myself. 
Temple, would you not like such a son? 
—would you not feel a glow of parental 
joy? I know you would; and yet my 
worthy father writes to me in the man- 
ner you see, with that Scots strength 
of sarcasm which is peculiar to a North 
Briton. But he is offended with that 
fire which you and I cherish as the 
essence of our souls; and how can | 
make him happy ? 

The Account of Corsica is pre- 
paring, and at length bursts on 
the world. It spreads, and the 
‘ authour’* becomes famous :— 


* Few readers probably are prepared to find in Boswell a precursor of Arch- 


deacon Hare. But thus it is written in the preface :—‘ Whenever a word originally 
Latin has been transmitted to us through the medium of the French, 1 have 
written it with the characteristical «. I own I am one of those who are curious in the 
formation of language in its various modes ; and therefore wish that the affinity of 


English with other tongues may not be forgotten. 


If this work should at any 


future time be reprinted, I hope that care will be taken of my orthography.’—(p. 


xx.) 
himself as ‘the authour.’ 


Accordingly, Temple is described as ‘rectowr of Mamhead,’ and Boswell 
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My book has amazing celebrity. 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Walpoie, Mrs. Ma- 
cauley, Mr. Garrick, have all written 
me noble letters about it. There are 
two Dutch translations going forward, 
and Zelide translates it into French. 


Corsica even procures him a letter 
of three pages from Chatham ; and 
Boswell, with his usual modesty 
and discretion, replies by giving 
the awful statesman some details as 
to his own biography, coupled with 
the request ‘Could your Lordship 
find time to honour me now and 
then with a letter?’ (!!!) He is 
celebrated at the opening of the 
Corsican parliament ; he appears at 
the Stratford jubilee in the morning 
with the legend ‘Corsica Boswell’ 
round his hat, and in the evening 
as ‘an armed Corsican chief ;’ and 
he commemorates his Stratford 
absurdities by an equally absurd 
description in a magazine. Thus 
he writes from London :— 

Iam really the great man now. I 
have had David Hume in the forenoon, 
and Mr. Johnson in the afternoon, of 
the same day, visiting me. Sir John 
Brough, Dr. Franklin, and some more 
company dine with me to-day; and 
Mr. Johnson and General Oglethorpe 
one day, Mr. Garrick alone another, 
and David Hume and some more 
literati another, dine with me next 
week. I give admirable dinners and 
good claret; and the moment I go 
abroad again, which will be in a day or 
two, I set up my chariot. This is 
enjoying the fruit of my labours, and 
appearing like the friend of Paoli. 
The Earl of Pembroke and Captain 
Meadows are just setting out for 
Corsica, and I have the honour of 
introducing them by letter to the General. 
David Hume came on purpose the 
other day to tell me that the Duke of 
Bedford was very fond of my book, and 
had recommended it to the Duchess. 


Paoli himself comes to England, 
and Boswell glories in being his 
satellite. But admirable dinners, 
good claret, and chariots, are not, in 
this world, to be had for nothing, 
nor do they come within the compass 
of the Corsican copyright; and as 
to these things Bozzy superadded 
some gambling, we are not surprised 
to find that in no long time he is in 
straits for money. 

Meanwhile there are further de- 
ails of the amatory kind. The 
dismissal by Miss Blair was followed 
by a fresh turn towards Zelide; 
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then there is a passing fancy for 
‘the fine, healthy, young, amiable 
Miss Dick;’ and by-and-by the 
inconstant is congratulating himself 
on ‘having escaped the insensible 
Miss Blair and the furious Zelide,’ 
for he has now seen 


The finest creature that ever was 
formed—la belle Irlandcise. Fancy to 
yourself, Temple, a young lady just six- 
teen, formed like aGrecian nymph, with 
the sweetest countenance, full of sensibi- 
lity, accomplished, with a Dublin educa- 
tion ; her father a counsellor-at-law, with 
an estate of £1000 a-year, and above 
£10,000 in ready money; her mother 
a sensible, well-bred woman ; she, the 
darling of her parents, and no other 
child but her sister. Upon my word, I 
never was so much in love. I never 
was before in a situation to which there 
was not some objection ; but here every 


lower is united, and not a thorn to be 


found. . . L was allowed to walk a 
great deal with Miss I repeated 
my fervent passion to her again and 
again; she was pleased, and I could 
swear that her little heart beat. I 
carved the first letter of her name on a 
tree ; I cut off a lock of her hair, male 
pertinax. She promised not to forget 
me, nor to marry a lord before March. 


But Mary Anne must return to 
Ireland; it is reported that Miss 
Blair’s engagement with Sir Alex- 
ander Gilmour is off, and once more 
Boswell is prostrate at the feet of 
the Princess—encouraged in his suit 
by ‘the wary mother.’ Soon, how- 
ever, a letter from an Irish relation 
revives the image of Mary Anne in 
his heart, and he again becomes as 
indifferent to Miss Blair as she 
appears to have throughout been to 
him. Like another Scotch hero, he 
might have sung, 

Bessy Bell I loved yestreen, 

And thought I ne’er could alter ; 

But Mary Gray’s twa pawky een, 

They gart my courage falter. 

In this interesting situation— 
with his affections oscillating be- 
tween Miss Blair and Ja belle 
Irlandaise, with the Signora sighing 
for him at Siena, and Zelide the 
dazzling and the dangerous at 
Utrecht, and with black-haired Ciree 
all the while in her lodgings at his 
expense,—the curtain unhappily 
falls; and when it rises again, after 
an interval of a year and a half (Dee., 
1768, to May, 1770), Boswell is 
wedded to Miss Montgomerie—that 
Mrs. Boswell whom the readers of 
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the Johnsoniad well know—a lady 
sensible and thoroughly respectable, 
but nowise brilliant, and somewhat 
narrow in her notions—who cannot 
abide Johnson because he drops the 
tallow of her candles on her carpet. 
What became of the other fair ones 
—how Miss Montgomerie won and 
was won by our fickle swain—we can 
never hope to know; and our sorrow 
at this is the greater because Bozzy, 
in one of his later letters, tells us 
that the marriage ‘was the result 
of an attachment truly romantic ;’ 
a statement as to which, in the 
absence of details, our impression 
of good Mrs. Boswell’s character 
obliges us to be rather incredulous. 

Of Boswell in his conjugal rela- 
tion, we cannot give an altogether 
satisfactory account. He continually 
rofesses, and no doubt he seriously 
elt, a high regard for his ‘ dear, 
sensible, valuable wife ;’ ‘so excel- 
lent a woman, so sensible a mistress 
of a family, so agreeable a com- 
panion, so affectionate and peculiarly 
roper a helpmate for me ;’ but he 
ame that he ‘can unite little 
fondnesses with perfect conjugal 
love.’ Circe (for she, we suppose, 
is ‘the person who has caused so 
much uneasiness’) still flits for a time 
darkly in the background. Those 
periodical excursions southward, 
which are dignified by the character 
of pilgrimages to Johnson—those 
beeoneuniens are as full of peril 
to virtue as the religious pilgrimages 
of earlier days. A handsome cham- 
bermaid at the Grantham Inn dis- 
turbs the balance of Boswell’s mind, 
and it is a relief to us to find that on 
his return northward she has left 
her place. Then there is something 
about an argument in favour of 
concubinage, which is quite satisfac- 
tory to Bozzy’s understanding; 
while such scruples as he still feels 
about it are traced by him to the 
mere prejudices of his education. 
There is a fondness for the company 
of a certain Mrs. Stuart, of which, 
although we are assured that there 
was no harm in it, we are told that, 
when the husband called Boswell 
aa ugly fellow, the retort was— 
* Does your wife think so, colonel ?’ 
In the coaches there are fascinating 
fellow-passengers; at one time ‘a 
Miss Silverton, an amiable creature, 
who has been in France ;’ at another 
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time, when the pilgrim was ailing, 
‘an agreeable young widow nursed 
me, and supported my lame foot on 
her knee;’ whereupon he breaks 
out—‘ Am I not fortunate in having 
something about me that interests 
most people at first sight in my 
favour?’ At Chester, where he is 
entertained with such distinction 
by Bishop Porteus and others, that 
he had ‘ never found himself so well 
received anywhere,’ he tells us 
that ‘ the young ladies were delight- 
ful, and many of them with capital 
fortunes. Had I been a bachelor, 
I should have certainly paid my 
addresses to a Chester lady.’ Bozzy! 
Bozzy! thy hexrt is as soft as thy 
head! Mrs. Boswell seems to have 
needed—and also to have used— 
her good sense and good temper in 
dealing with a husband of such 
roving tastes. 

Other cups besides the Circean 
gain an increasing influence over 
him. ‘I was really growing a 
drunkard,’ he owns more than once. 
Johnson tells him to read more and 
to drink less. Paoli makes him pro- 
mise on his honour to eschew fer- 
mented liquor for a year. He visits 
Temple, and makes ‘a vow under 
the solemn yew-tree at Mamhead.’ 
But unhappily he has been vowing 
and resolving vainly all his life that 
he would ‘ purge and leave sack’ 
—on returning from his travels— 
on the publication of the Corsica, 
which would give him a dignified 
character to maintain—on all manner 
of paulo-post-future occasions. The 
Mambhead vow, although it is often 
referred to as if it were meritorious 
in itself, is made only to be broken. 
Boswell’s thirsty throat and weak 
head are too much for all advice and 
for all resolutions. In the midst of 
his London dissipations, he com- 
municates at St. Paul’s on Easter- 
day—(for in religion he seems to 
have resembled that laird of Tod- 
holes on whose tomb it is recorded 
that ‘In him the Established 
Churches of both Scotland and Eng- 
land found a conscientious and en- 
lightened member and friend,’)— 
and is ‘exalted in piety.’ Alas! 
Bozzy, thou needest exaltation in 
many things! 

The Hebridean expedition had 
been achieved in 1773. Boswell 
on his visits to town lives with 
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Johnson, Reynolds, Paoli, Garrick, 
Burke, and flatters himself that 
he stands well with sundry lords; 
although even here there is an 
occasional dead fly in the precious 
ointment—such as the ruin of the 
club’s ‘ selectness’ by the admission 
of Adam Smith and Gibbon—in the 
latter of whom Boswell can see only 
‘an ugly, affected, disgusting fellow, 
who poisons our literary club to me.’ 
The wise company which he keeps 
invests Bozzy with an air of wisdom. 
In the midst of his own follies and 
frailties, he oracularly preaches to 
Temple economy, prudence, con- 
tentment with little, avoidance of 
melancholy fancies and anxieties, 
just as Johnson had preached these 
same virtues to himself; and when 
Temple had sent him a ‘gentle 
reproof’ for leaving letters un- 
answered, there is this conclusive 
justification—* I think Dr. Johnson 
never answered but three of my 
letters.’ This is even finer than 
Elliston’s famous speech to the 
ballet-girl who objected to being 
hissed by the public— They have 
hissed ME!’ 

But from these outflights to the 
dazzling London pleroma, there 
must ever be a return to the lower 
world of Edinburgh and Auchinleck, 
with the crabbed old Demiurge of a 
father. 

Tell me, my dear Temple, if a man 
who receives so many marks of more 
than ordinary consideration, can be 
satisfied to drudge in an obscure corner, 
where the manners of the people are 
disagreeable to him ¢ 


And unfortunately the outflights 


are costly. Boswell has run into 
debt; and his father, in considera- 
tion of becoming his surety for 
£1000, cuts down his allowance 
from £300 to £200 a-year, by way, 
we suppose, of enabling him to keep 
out of debt for the future. The 
old man is unkind to his daughter- 
in-law :-— 

He fancies that if I had married 
another woman, I might not only have 
had a better portion with her, but 
might have been kept from what he 
thinks idle and extravagant conduct. 
He harps on my going over Scotland 
with a brute, [i.e., Johnson] (think how 
shockingly erroneous!) and wandering 
(or some such phrase) to London. 


Moreover, Boswell has consented 
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to cut off the entail of the estate, 
so that he is wholly at his father’s 
mercy, and is not without fear of 
being disinherited. Worse and 
worse—the old judge takes to him- 
self a second wife, who hates her 
stepson, and cannot be decently 
civil even to the stepson’s wife. 
Bozzy makes an_ experimental 
visit to the Stammschloss, by way 
of ‘seeing just what attention 
will produce ;’ but the result is 
dismal :— 

My father has a method of treating 
me which makes me feel like a timid 
boy, which to Boswell (comprehending 
all that my character does in my own 
imagination, and in that of a wonderful 
number of mankind) is intolerable. 

Again :— 

The woman is very implacable, and I 
imagine it is hardly possible that she 
can ever be my friend; she, however, 
behaves much better to the children 
than their grandfather does. 

A second and greater gap occurs 
in the Letters — from September, 
1780, to January, 1787; and in the 
interval Johnson and Lord Auchin- 
leck have died. Boswell is now at 
liberty to establish himself in 
London. He is called to the 
English bar, and takes a house in 
Queen Anne-street, where he settles 
with a part of his family, while his 
wife for the present remains in 
Scotland. His qualifications for 
the bar consisted of an utter igno- 
rance of English law, and an 
inability to sit down to the 
study of it; together with that 
peculiar character which, well as it 
stood in his own esteem, was more 
likely to deter than to attract attor- 
neys and their clients. All that he 
appears to have ever got by his new 
profession was the Recordership of 
Carlisle, -procured through Lord 
Lonsdale. He goes the Northern 
Circuit, but finds himself a butt for 
the practical jokes and other rough 
humours of his learned brethren. 
He exchanges the Northern for the 
more refined Home Circuit; and to 
those days belongs a tradition which 
has reached us on good authority— 
that at the Old Bailey Sessions our 
briefless friend was in the habit of 
daily swallowing two dinners (with 
their liquid accompaniments) ; ap- 
pearing in a simple bar-wig at the 
earlier, and in something of far 
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grander scale and structure at the 
later and more dignified banquet. 
But the bar, even if he could 
succeed at it, is not enough for his 
aspirations : all his life long he had 
dreamt of political greatness, of 
swaying stnates by his eloquence, 
and wielding the destinies of 
Britain and of the world. Once, 
indeed, he expresses a conviction 
that statesmancraft, as commonly 
practised, is not the way to what 
Mr. Carlyle styles ‘noble life;’ that 
your official great man is dull and 
uninteresting, whereas ‘true eleva- 
tion is to be attained by study and 
philosophy ;’ yet since the world 
will worship the ordinary kind of 
great men, Boswell would even con- 
descend to be one of them. He 
starts for his county without the 
smallest chance of success, except 
through some possible balance of par- 
ties, which may give him the seat for 
part of the parliament; but, as it 
will serve to keep him conspicuous 
in the nation’s eyes, he gallantly 
maintains his candidateship. In 
answer to his applications for place, 
Pitt and Dundas are evasive, and 
even perfidious ; nay, Pitt ceases to 
acknowledge his letters. But Bos- 
well believes himself to have a 
talent for political writing, and 
means to avenge himself on the 
haughty Minister. Is it not indeed 
suicidal, is it not ‘ utter folly in Pitt 
not to reward and attach to his 
Administration a man of my popular 
and pleasant talents, whose merit 
he has acknowledged in a letter 
under his own hand?’ The laird 
and barrister can show Pitt up, and, 
much as he respects the great man’s 
abilities, he wll do so. In order 
that it may be known in the very 
highest quarters what manner of 
man the Minister has been unwise 
enough to slight, he exhibits him- 
self gorgeously at Court—‘ I was 
quite the great man at the late 
drawing-room, in a suit of imperial 
blue, lined with rose-coloured silk, 
and ornamented with rich gold- 
wrought buttons;’ and, after this 
appearance at St. James's, it is said 
that he proceeded to a further 
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display of his finery before the 
journeymen in Mr. Strahan’s print- 
ing office. He has, too, hopes of a 
seat in parliament through the 
great borough-king of Lowther. 
Let the ‘insolent fellow’ Pitt be- 
ware! He may find in Boswell 
what Peel was long after to find in 
Disraeli. 

Mrs. Boswell falls ill at Auchin- 
leck, and it becomes evident that 
she is dying. She begs her husband 
not to mar his prospects by leaving 
London at an inconvenient time ; 
but at length he is summoned by an 
express, and posts northwards with 
his two boys, bitterly reproaching 
himself for his London gaieties 
and irregularities. His remorse 
is deepened when, on reaching 
Auchinleck, he finds that his wife 
is already dead; but he draws such 
consolation as he can from the cere- 
mony of her funeral :— 

She was much respected by all who 
knew her, so that her funeral was re- 
markably well attended. There were 
nineteen carriages followed the hearse, 
and a large body of horsemen, and the 
tenants of all my lands. ..... On 
the Sunday after, Mr. Dun delivered, 
almost verbatim, a few sentences which 
I sent him as a character of her.* 

Further consolation soon comes 
in the tidings that, at the presenta- 
tion of an Ayrshire address on the 
King’s illness, the Prince of Wales 
had expressed his regret for the 
absence of Mr. Boswell, who had 
been busy in getting up the docu- 
ment. ‘I am to be presented to 
his Royal Highness,’ writes the 
laird ; ‘and who ean tell what that 
may lead to?’ 

The visit to the Stammschloss, on 
his wife’s death, convinces its lord 
more than ever that Scotland, with 
its ‘narrow provinciality,’ is un- 
endurable to a man of his refined 
and expansive mind; that Edin- 
burgh, with the ‘ vulgar familiarity 
of its lawyers,’ would ‘ quite destroy 
him.’ He therefore, as soon after 
his ‘great and pathetic deprivation’ 
as decency will allow, takes flight 
southward, and on his passage 
alights at Lowther Castle. The 


* This reminds us of a story which we have heard, from a friend who had seen 
the MS., that Hayley, on the death of his son, supplied the vicar of Eartham 
with a sermon, in which, after the boy had been praised for every possible virtue, 
there came a burst to this effect, written in Hayley’s own hand,—‘ But I forbear; 
for I perceive the presence, and spare the sacred feelings, of a father !’ 
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house is full of company ; Boswell’s 
wig mysteriously disappears, and he 
has to figure all day in a nightcap, 
to the amusement of my lord and 
the rest. To play such a trick toa 
man in such circumstances seems 
a brutality which we could hardly 
have expected even from that evil- 
famed Lord Lonsdale and his para- 
sites; we can only suppose that 
Boswell, while really in the depths 
of sorrow, was so absurd in his 
demeanour as to furnish some sort 
of excuse for it. 

Boswell might say with the 
Chaucer of Scotland— 


My painful purse still prickles me. * 


He gets no practice, and cannot fit 
himself for it by learning English 
law. His whole dependence is on 
the revenues of Auchinleck, which, 
although nominally £1600 a-year, 
are reduced by burdens to £850; 
and of these he must reckon £100 
for each of his five children. At 
Christmas, when the book came out, 
this part of the story must have 
awakened a tragic sympathy in 
many a paterfamilias as the bills 
for education and other things were 
pouring in onhim. Lord Lonsdale 
treats the Recorder like a slave, and 
laughs at his pretensions to be a 
borough member; whereupon Bos- 
well, who after all has a spirit, 
throws the recordership in his Lord- 
ship’s face, and rejoices in being rid 
of ‘that brutal fellow.’ Still our 
hero will put the best front on 
things. He drinks to drive away 
eare; he entertains distinguished 
company; sad as he is at heart, 
‘you would think me the most 
cheerful man you meet;’ he takes 
his elder boy, Alexander, to Eton, 
where the papa is treated with great 
honour by the masters; and the 
younger, his favourite and name- 
sake, to Westminster; while Miss 
Veronica and her sisters are dis- 
posed of at boarding-schools in 
Queen-square and elsewhere. 

Above all, the Life of Johnson is 
advancing. The London residence, 
unprofitable as it isin other respects, 
is highly beneficial to us; for Bos- 
well, in the midst of his engage- 
ments, drinkings, dis sappointments, 
and mortificati ions, worked hard at 


* Dunbar On his Empty Purse. 
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the book, and took opportunities of 
adding to his materials by pertina- 
ciously questioning everybody who 
had anything to tell. There were, 
indeed, rivals. Hawkins is already 
out, and has shown how very ‘ male- 
volent’ he is by actually ‘ speaking 
of me as quite unknown!’ ‘If you 
are not satisfied with Mr. James 
Boswell,’ said Sir John, in answer 
to a complaint on this score, ‘ I sup- 
pose you would have had me say 
that Johnson undertook his tour 
with the Boswell.’ The variations 
of poor Bozzy’s spirits are reflected 
in his tone as to the Opus. At one 
time he tells Temple that it is to be 
‘perfect ;’ and again, that ‘it will be 
without exception the most enter- 
taining book you ever read ;’ but at 
other times he is so much out of 
heart as even to fear that it may be 
a failure. 

Mrs. Boswell, as all readers know, 
revisited her husband in the watches 
of the night ; but this sort of con- 
jugal communion is not enough for 
him. By degrees he dries his tears, 
and thinks of new matrimonial 
schemes, which sometimes even put 
him into ‘ great spirits.’ Of these 
several are hinted at, and two are 
more distinctly set forth. One aims 
at Miss Milles, daughter of the 
Dean of Exeter; another at Miss 
Bagnall, sister-in-law of Sir William 
Scott. 

She may probably have six or seven 
hundred a-year. She is about seven- 
and-twenty, and, he (Sir William) tells 
me, lively and gay—a Ranelagh girl, 
but of excellent principles, insomuch 
that she reads prayers to her father’s 
family every Sunday evening. ‘Let 
me see such a woman,’ cried I; and, 
accordingly, I am to see her. She has 
refused young and fine gentlemen. 
‘Bravo!’ cried I, ‘we see then what 
her taste is.’ 


This must have been about the 
time of the Lawrence portrait, for 
the engraving of which, if for no- 
thing else, Mr. Croker would have 
deserved the thanks of all Boswell’s 
readers. That poor old fat-faced, 
fat-chinned, puffy, paunchy, boozy 
Bozzy! what a cavalier to go court- 
ing a lady half his age, with wit, 
sense, aan money, who had refused 
young and fine gentlemen! The 
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great light of Doctors’ Commons 
seems, by Boswell’s account, to have 
favoured the project; but of its re- 
sult we find only an ominous silence 
in the letters; and Lord Stowell 
does not appear to have touched on 
it in his communications to Mr. 
Croker. 

The Life appears, and sells won- 
derfully. Peter Pindar and other 
malignants, indeed, hiss and cackle 
after their manner ; but the greatest 
men compliment the author on his 
reproduction of Johnson, and kindly 
suppress their opinion as to the 
figure which he himself cuts in the 
book. Boswell is now at length the 
Boswell, and glories in his celebrity. 

But the old infirmity of drink is 
growing on him. He is sinking 
more and more into a sot; and bit- 
terly he feels the bondage which, 
for two-thirds of his life, he had 
been vowing to shake off. He had 
drunk to raise his spirits while his 
wife was ill; he had drunk to con- 
sole himself for her death; he had, 
no doubt, drunk to Miss Bagnall, 
Miss Milles, and the other objects 
of his late admirations; and now 
wine enslaves without enlivening 
him. ‘Under melancholy I drink 
toomuch.’ ‘I have drunk too much 
wine for some time past.’ ‘ Although 
I go into jovial scenes, I find no 
pleasure in existence, except the 
mere gratification of the senses. 
Oh, my friend, this is sad!’ Once, 
when going home in liquor, he is 
assaulted, robbed, and severely hurt, 
so that he must call in asurgeon and 
an apothecary, and keep his bed for 
many days. 

This, however (writes the convales- 
cent), shall be a crisis in my life; I 
trust I shall henceforth be a sober, 
regular man. Indeed my indulgence in 
wine has, of late years especially, been 
excessive. Your suggestion as to my 
being carried off in a state of intoxica- 
tion is awful. I thank you for it, my 
dear friend. It impressed me much, I 
assure you, 

But a year later we have the old 
story again :— 

I do resolve to be anew upon my 
guard, as I am sensible how very per- 
nicious, as well as disreputable, such a 
habit is, 

Life is drawing to anend. Bos- 
well’s work on earth is done. He 
has enriched the world with the 
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Johnsoniad, and other work is not 
to be expected from him. At fifty- 
five he takes to bed—worn out, we 
fear, by his excesses. One letter, 
begun by him, is finished by his 
son. Other letters from James, the 
younger, follow; and on the roth of 
May, 1795, David Boswell writes to 
inform Temple that his familiar of 
forty years is dead. ‘ We have both,’ 
says the honest brother, ‘lost a 
kind, affectionate friend, and I shall 
never have such another.’ 


The name of Johnson’s biographer 
has become proverbial or typical; 
we speak of a Boswell as we speak 
of a Solomon or a Chesterfield. 
But where is another true Boswell 
to be found? Subserviency to a 
great man is, indeed, not uncom- 
mon; you will find it abundantly 
among private secretaries and epis- 
copal chaplains. But the official 
personages to whom these look up 
are no Johnsons; and if they were, 
subserviency is not enough to make 
a Boswell. There must be a true 
reverence, not for station, but for 
character; there must be a genial 
frankness, which your model chap- 
lain or secretary would regard with 
horror; there must be an instinct of 
discerning, and a power of preserv- 
ing, what is remarkable. We have 
heard of a Weimar man who, on 
arriving in some distant German 
city, was beset with questions as to 
the great prophet of Germany. 
‘Oh, yes.’ said he, ‘i know Goethe 
very well.’ ‘Tell us about him,’ 
cried eager voices. ‘ Well, then— 
let me see—I can tell you, Goethe 
is no fool’ (Der Goethe ist kein 
duinmer Mensch.) Thus far only 
had the Weimar man been able to 
profit by his opportunities. But 
with Boswell it was not so. It is 
not in the Works, but in the Life, 
that Johnson is to be seen to the 
greatest advantage: Boswell’s pen, 
not his own, was ‘ the tongue of his 
best thoughts,’ and the doubts which 
the editor of the Letters raises as 
to the reporter’s competency are 
sufficiently answered: by the well- 
known testimony of Burke. We 
entirely disbelieve what Gray said 
of the Corsican Tour—‘ The pam- 
phlet proves what I have always 
maintained, that any fool may write 


a most valuable book by chance, if 
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he will only tell us what he heard 
and said with veracity.’ If any fool 
could do this, we should have had 
many such books in addition to the 
Tour and the Johnsoniad. 

Boswell was, no doubt, a very 
ridiculous person, and he now 
appears more ridiculous, and also 
more seriously erring, than ever. 
If he were a character in a farce, 
we should laugh at him, but 
should consider him an impossible 
exaggeration. But, after all, was 
he very visibly very much more 
ridiculous, or Ls virtuous, than 
Pepys? Yet Pepys lived in pros- 
perity and honour; his memory was 
embalmed in solemn testimonials ; 
and it was not until our own age 
that the deciphering of the Diar 
revealed the real Pepys to aaden 
Bozzy, on the contrary, has always 
been laughed at, and Mr. Macaulay, 
while he speaks of Pepys as ‘the 
ablest man in the British Admiralty,’ 
pours forth all his ridicule and 
contempt on the biographer of 
Johnson. If Pepys out of office is 
a Boswell, who can tell but that 
Boswell might, in office, have been a 
Pepys P 

Of the two famous essays which 
were called forth by Mr. Croker’s 
edition, we greatly prefer Mr. 
Carlyle’s—not at all because it ap- 
peared in our own magazine (where 
we are obliged to own that, while 
there is much general improvement, - 
Boswelfian criticism has grievously 
fallen off)—but because it is deeper, 
and therefore kindlier, than Mr. 
Macaulay’s. Mr. Macaulay him- 
self has just published in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica a sketch of 
Johnson which may be regarded as 
a correction of his former article. 
The quarter of a century which has 
passed has not been without its 
effect for good on him; the violent 
glare of his early style and the youth- 
ful insolence of his tone are subdued; 
his estimate of Johnson is far more 
respectful than of old. Of Boswell, 
however, we are still told— 

That he was a coxcomb and a bore, 
vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, wa3 
obvious to all who were acquainted 
with him. That he could not reason, 
that he had no wit, no humour, no 
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eloquence, is apparent from his 
writings. And yet his writings are 
read beyond the Mississippi and under 
the Southern Cross,* and are likely to 
be read as long as the English exists, 
either as a living or as a dead language. 
Nature has made him a slave and an 
idolater. His mind resembles those 
creepers which the botanists call para- 
sites, and which can subsist only by 
clinging round the stems and imbibing 
the juices of stronger plants. He must 
have fastened himself on somebody. 
He might have fastened himself on 
Wilkes, and have become the fiercest 
patriot in the Bill of Rights Society. 
He might have fastened himself on 
Whitfield, and have become the loudest 
field-preacher among the Calvinistic 
Methodists. In a happy hour he 
fastened himself on Johnson. 


Much of this is undeniably true ; 
but much is also palpably unjust. 
Boswell would certainly not have 
fastened himself on Wilkes in 
the manner which Mr.. Macaulay 
suggests. He sought the acquaint- 
ance of Wilkes on account of his 
notoriety, as he sought that of 
Rousseau and Mrs. Rudde; but he 
had opinions of his own, whether 
right or wrong, to which he stuck 
even when, as on the American 
question, he found himself opposed 
to the unbending Toryism of his 
great oracle. It was, therefore, 
agnomes that he should become 
a bawler in the train of either 
the demagogue or the methodist. 

ut if he ‘must have fastened 
himself on somebody,’ is he to 
derive no benefit from the fact 
that the person on whom he did 
fasten himself was one of no vulgar 
attractions—neither the noisiest, nor 
the most powerful, but the worthiest 
man of his age? that, without 
gaining or seeking any of the usual 
rewards of parasitism, he was con- 
tent to bear the roughness of the 
sage, the sneers of his own father, 
and the laughter of the rest of his 
acquaintance? In this there was, 
as Mr. Carlyle has admirably shown, 
something higher and better than 
you will find in parasites. It is not 
to be explained by the lower parts 
of Boswell’s character, but is to be 
set off against them; instead of 
allowing them to obscure it, we 





* Have not the Mississippi and the Southern Cross done duty rather too often 


in Mr. Macaulay's writings ? 
VOL. LV. NO. CCCXXVII. 
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ought to regard them as adding to 
its merit by contrast. 

Nor was Boswell the unmixed 
bore that Mr. Macaulay represents 
him to have been. Very possibly 
Mr. Macaulay might have thought 
him so, if they had been contempo- 
raries; and very possibly Boswell 
might not have relished the historian 
of the English Revolution much 
more than him of the Decline and 
Fail. But Hume, Burke, and Rey- 
nolds—not to speak of the two idols, 
Johnson and Paoli—found enough 
to like in poor Bozzy ; and even to 
the last, when he is no longer 
valuable as ‘the showman of John- 
son,’ he associates familiarly with 
Sir Joshua and Lord Stowell. As 
to this, we may quote from the 
Introduction to the Letters :— 


Sir William Forbes has said of Bos- 
well that ‘the circle of his acquaintance 
among the learned, the witty, and in- 
deed among all ranks and professions, 
was extremely extensive, as his talents 
were considerable, and his convivial 
powers made his company much in re- 
quest.” . . . . . Boswell was a happy 
reciter of anecdote, a good mimic, and 
known to possess the right of mingling 
in what is termed ‘ good society,’ where 
his acquirements might well render him 
both popular and amusing. We cannot 
doubt that he was frequently an object 
of ridicule, and often to those inferior 
in many respects to himself; but this 
with many would rather enhance his 
popularity than otherwise It is 
enough to know that, with all his 
weaknesses and foibles, he was deemed 
worthy of such society, and has left us 
its pleasantest records. 

As a friend, Boswell was kind 
and warm-hearted. An anonymous 
letter in this collection says that 
‘his friendly, obliging disposition 
atones for all that is not quite as 
one would wish in him;’ and the 
words which we have quoted from 
David Boswell’s letter on his death 
were, we may be sure, dictated 
neither by momentary excitement 
nor by conventional cant. To 
Temple, notwithstanding the differ- 
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ence of their characters and opinions, 
Boswell’s behaviour was marked, 
throughout their long aequaintance, 
by thorough heartiness. He tells 
him all his secrets, even those which 
would have been better hidden. He 
lends him money, although it can 
ill be spared; and when, after the 
improvement of Temple’s circum- 
stances, and under the increased 
pressure of his own difficulties, he 
asks for repayment, it is with kind 
and delicate consideration. For 
Temple or for any other friend—for 
them or for their children—he is 
willing to take any amount of 
trouble; even when himself dis- 
gusted with Dundas, he gladly risks 
any remaining hope which he might 
have from the minister by pressing 
him with an application for one of 
the Whig rector’s boys, who had a 
fancy for entering the navy. Nor, 
with all his disposition to bow down 
before greatness, have we observed 
in his behaviour anything incon- 
sistent with honour; and his edu- 
cation in an atmosphere of jobbery 
renders this part of his character 
the more meritorious. 

Boswell’s descendants, it is be- 
lieved, make a policy of ignoring 
him, as a man who has brought dis- 
credit on the House of Auchinleck. 
We can well understand that, while 
his memory was yet recent, his son 
might have been unwilling to hear 
him spoken of ; but to continue such 
a policy through later generations 
is as unwise as it is morally ques- 
tionable. The Lucies of Charlecote, 
we are told, display with pride the 
chair in which Justice Shallow is 
supposed to have sat when the deer- 
stealing lad of Stratford was carried 
before him ; and the Boswells might 
profit by their example. The fame 
of Johnson’s biographer, however 
mixed its character may be, is esta- 
blished, and will last; those who 
have a hereditary interest in him 
would do well to accept it and to 
make the best of it. 

J.C. R. 
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ROOKS. 


E pastu decedens agmine magno, 


Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis.—Georg. lib. 1. 


MR. LAMBERT, 


\ ORTHY 

the well-known botanist and 
author of The Genus Pinus, when 
he was on his deathbed, made a 
sign to his successor to come near, 
as if he had something to commu- 


nicate. His relation approached, 
and bent down his ear to the dying 
man, who gasped out, ‘ Don’t 
neglect the rooks.’ 

There have been less benevolent 
and less sensible dying requests 
than these last words. Rooks are 
a remarkable generation, and a 
curious community. Where they 
are, prosperity is; when they de- 

a ieleked ; the glory of the 
ouse is departed also. 

That they are an ancient as well 
asa remarkable generation cannot 
be doubted. It is at least as pro- 
bable that rooks or daws fed the 
ee Elijah, as that ravens were 

is purveyors. It is true that 
Hasselquist does not mention the 
rook among the birds which he 
saw in the Holy Land, though he 
noted numbers of jackdaws in the 
oak-woods near Galilee; but neither 
does the raven appear in his list. 
The rook, of whose geographical 
distribution we shall presently have 
occasion to speak, is widely spread. 
It occurs between the Caspian and 
Black Seas; and Dr. von Siebold 
and M. Biirger saw it in Japan. 

We confess, notwithstanding our 
veneration for the opposite opinion 
of Scheuchzer and others, that we 
doubt the volatility of the prophet’s 
purveyors, especially as the word 
orebim—which, in 1st Kings, 17, we 
translate ‘ ravens’—is held by Rabbi 
Jebudah, Von der Hart, Schmidt, 
and a writer in the Memoirs of 
Literature for April, 1710, to admit 
of a very different signification. 
The latter observes that in Beth- 
shan in Decapolis, by the brook 
Cherith or Carith, is a little town 
called Aorabi or Orbo, and he ex- 
plains Orebim to mean the inhabi- 
tants of that village, some of whom, 
he contends, daily carried bread 
and flesh to Elijah, who lay hid in 
a neighbouring cave; nor is he 


without the support of Chaldee, 





Arabic, and Jewish writers in taking 
this view. 

Old Scheuchzer and others, as 
we have said, stand up for the 
ravens, and will not allow that 
Orebim means the inhabitants of a 
town called Oreb, nor a troop of 
Arabs, called Orbim, but the birds. 

But fair play is a jewel, and, 
therefore, we feel bound to give 
the reasons of the editor of Calmet, 
who, in the appendix, tells us that 
we ought to consider— 

1. That Ahab sought Elijah with 
avidity, and took an oath of every 
people, including no doubt those in his 
own dominions, that he was not con- 
cealed among its inhabitants; his posi- 
tion, therefore, required the utmost 
privacy, even to solitude. 

2. That when the brook Cherith was 
dried up, the prophet was obliged to 
quit his asylum, for which there would 
have been no necessity, if a people had 
supplied him; for they could have 
brought him water as well as solid food. 


The editor then asks us to sup- 
pose for a moment that Elijah 
was concealed in some rocky or 
mountainous spot where wayfarers 
never strayed, and that here a 
number of voracious birds had 
built their nests on the trees which 
grew around it, or on the projec- 
tions of the rocks. These flying 
daily to procure food for their 
young, the prophet, he thinks, 
availed himself of a part of what 
they brought; and while they, 
obeying the behest of nature, were 
bent only on providing for their 
offspring, Divine Providence di- 
rected them to provide at the same 
time for the wants of Elijah, so that 
what he gathered, whether from 
their nests or from their voluntary 
contributions, or from both, was 
enough for his support. Then the 
editor quotes the passage :— 

And the orebim furnished him bread 
(or flesh) in the morning, and bread 
(or flesh) in the evening. But I rather 
think {he continues] there being a good 
many of them, some might furnish him 
bread (i.e. grain), and others flesh ; 
and vice versd, at different times, so 
that a little from each made up his 
solitary but satisfactory — 
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Now, in Barker’s Bible,* the pas- 
sage runs thus :— 

v. 6. And the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and 
bread and fiesh in the evening, and he 
dranke of the river. 

The passage, as it is now read in 
our churches, is nearly the same— 

6. And the ravens brought him bread 
and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening; and he drank of 
the brook. 

If the feeding-birds were ravens, 
what becomes of the.bread? And, 
on the other hand, it may be asked, 
if the feeders were rooks or daws, 
what becomes of the flesh? though, 
as we shall presently see, rooks do 
not object to a portion of animal 
food, neither do daws; we know, 
however, of no bird likely to have 
administered bread and flesh in 
the quantities necessary for the 
prophet’s daily supply. If we read 
Orebim as iadiesiiae the people of 
the town, all difficulty ceases; and 
we do not see much in the objection 
arising from the fear of Ahab. We 
know how the Scotch Covenanters 
were supported in their hiding- 
places, notwithstanding the severi- 
ties denounced against those who 
harboured or assisted them. There 
is, perhaps, more weight in the ob- 
servation grounded on the prophet’s 
desertion of his asylum when the 
brook was dried up; but it must be 
remembered that solid food may be 
conveyed more secretly than water. 
If, however, the prophet Was mira- 
culously fed by birds, any birds may 
have been the agents ; and it is use- 
less to reason upon a miracle. 

Belon and others are of opinion 
that the rook was the spermologos 
of Aristotle, and gives that, sper- 
matologos, and colios as the Greek 
name of the bird, which is named 
spermologus seu frugilega by the 
learned Dr. Caius, and spermologus 
and frugivorus by Chariton. That 
it was the corvus of Virgil, the 
happy description in the first Georgic 
leaves no doubt ;+ and there can be 
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to the polite Athenians as to the 
stern Romans. 

Pliny, in the twelfth chapter of 
his tenth book— De inauspicatis 
avibus, cornice, corvis, bubone—is 
eloquent upon their habits and 
omens. 


The crow liveth not altogether of 
carion, for the rooke eateth of other 
food. The crows and rookes have a 
cast by themselves: for when they meet 
with an hard nut which they be not able 
to cracke, nor breake their shales with 
their bills, they will flie aloft and fling 
it against some rock or tile house once or 
twice, yea, and many times together, 
till it be so crushed and bruised that 
they may easily breake it quite, and then 
they eat up the kernell. These birds all 
of them keep much pratling and are full 
of chat, which most men take for an 
unluckie sign and presage of ill fortune ; 
although some there be who think other- 
wise, that it is a good bird, and highly 
esteem of her. Observed it is, that from 
the going down or occultation of the 
starre Arcturus, unto the comming of 
the swallow, the crow is not to be seene 
else-where but about the groves and 
temples of Minerva (and that is but very 
seldome), and namely, neere to Athens, 
Moreover, this bird only feedeth her 
yong cadowes for a good while after they 
are able to flie. She is most unluckie 
at breeding time and cooving, that is to 
say, after the sunsted in summer. All 
other birds, which be as it were of the 
same race, drive their yong ones out of 
the nest when they be once flidge, and 
put them to it, forcing them to flie 
abroad: like as the ravens also, who 
likewise feed not on flesh only ; and they 
likewise when they perceive their yong 
once to be strong, chase and drive them 
away farre off. Therefore about little 
villages and hamlets, there commonly be 
not above two paire of them at once.t 


Belon, who writes gracculus and 
Srugilega as the Latin name, refers 
also to the twenty-ninth chapter of 
the same book of Pliny, where it is 
written :-— 

And yet in the neighbor quarters of 
the Insubrians§$ neer adjoyning ye shall 
have infinite and innumerable flocks and 
flights of choughes and jack-dawes, || the 
veriest theeves, nay the only theeves of 
all other birds, especially for silver and 


as little, that it was as well known 


* 1613. 
+ So thought Dryden :— 


Huge flocks of rising rooks forsake their food, 
And, crying, seek the shelter of the wood.—1st¢ Georgic. 


t Philemon Holland’s translation. 


§ Lumbardie. 


|| Gracculorum monedularumque. 
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gold, that it is a wonder to see what 
meanes they will make to steale and 
filtch it. 


The learned and scientific French- 
man gives good reason for consider- 
ing Pliny’s gracculi rooks, though it 
has pleased the worthy Philemon to 
make them ‘choughes.’ With re- 
gard to the ‘theeving’ propensity, 
the rook has the penchant for petty 
larceny common to all the tribe ; and 
the ‘infinite and innumerable flocks 
and flights’ is much more applicable 
to rooks and their usual companions 
daws, than to the birds now called 
choughs. ‘That part of the passage 
in Pliny first quoted which refers to 
the crow being seldom seen at a par- 
ticular period, agrees with the par- 
tial migrations now observable in 
some countries. 

‘In France and Silesia these birds 
(rooks) are migratory : in the former 
they appear at the approach of 
winter ; in the latter they announce 
by their arrival the return of sum- 
mer, writes Pennant, on the autho- 
rity of Buffon; and according to 
the Amenitates Academica, they 
arrive in the Swedish province 


Ostrogothland, where they were 


observed by Ekmarck, vergente 
mense regelationis, thawing month, 
which, in Sweden, begins on the 
19th of March and ends on the 12th 
of April, leaving it in the autumn. 
Aldrovand very summarily ac- 
euses the worthy Belon of hal- 
lucination in taking Pliny’s gracculus 
for a rook, frugilegam, as he indig- 
nantly writes, ‘ pro gracculo pictam 
nobis obtrudens.’ But, with all 
respect for the Italian, who is an 
excellent compiler of passages and 
stories, he is not to be named in 
comparison with the Frenchman as 
an observer; and notwithstanding 
the flippant condemnation of the 
latter by the former, it is pretty 
plain that, though Aldrovand may 
have read Belon’s picture, he did 
not pay much attention to his 
text. ‘The Italian also falls into the 
vulgar error of abuse of the rook as 
a — enemy to farmers, and 
rakes up every idle story against 
them, going minutely into the pains 
and methods taken and adopted by 
the English and Dutch (Batavi) to 
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drive them away, on account of the 
devastation which they occasion :— 


Quare memoria nostra in principium 
concilio sancitum est, ut ejusmodi 
cornices modis omnibus funditus extin- 
guerentur, constituto etiam pretio illis, 
qui eas necarent. 


He does not state where this council 
which set a price on the poor rooks’ 
heads was held, so we conclude that 
the locality was Gotham. 

The Knight of the Polar Star, 
after stating the following specific 
character of the rook—‘ corvus ater, 
fronte cinerascente, cauda subro- 
tundata’—gives the bird itself'a bad 
character with a pregnant brevity, 
thus—agris infesla. Now, pace tanti 
viri, both characters are rather 
hasty. This is the more remafkable, 
because our countryman Ray, to 
whom Linneus refers, had suggested 
that the ash-coloured or whitish 
aspect of the forehead in an old 
rook, was owing to their rooting in 
the earth with their bills in search 
of food, by which they rub off the 
feathers on that part. In the edition 
of Willughby by the author of 
The Wisdom of God inthe Creation, 
we read :— 

In the old ones of this sort the feathers 
about the root of the bill as far as the 
eyes are worn off, by often thrusting the 
bill into the ground, to fetch out earth- 
worms, &c. So that the flesh thereabouts 
is bare, and appears of a whitish colour. 

And Pennant says :— 

But what chiefly distinguishes the 
rook from the crow is the bill; the 
nostrils, chin, and sides of that and the 
mouth being in old birds white and 
bared of feathers, by often thrusting 
the bill into the ground in search of the 
erucee of the don- beetle ;* the rook, then, 
instead of being proscribed, should be 
treated as the farmer’s friend, as it 
clears his ground from caterpillars, 
which do incredible damage by eating 
the roots of the corn. 

But the following instances clearly 
show that the ashy appearance at 
the base of the bill, at its sides, and 
on the forehead, is due to the cause 
mentioned by Ray and confirmed 
by Pennant and Brookes. In Mr. 
John Blackwall’s highly interesting 
Researches in Zoology, a rook pre- 
served in the Manchester Museum 


* Scarabeeus melolontha, Lin. ; Melolontha vulgaris of modern authors ; the 
’ ; g 
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is noticed. This bird is remarkable 
for a malformation of the bill, the 
mandibles of which are crossed near 
the extremities ; but so slightly that 
the deformity could not have inter- 
fered with the usual mode of ob- 
taining food, as is clearly manifest 
from the denuded state of the 
nostrils and of the anterior part of 
the head, both of which are entirely 
bare of feathers. In another spe- 
cimen possessed by Mr. R. Wood 
of Manchester, the mandibles are 
greatly elongated, and very much 
curved.* Upon this example Mr. 
Blackwall observes that it is evident 
that a bird with a bill thus formed 
could not thrust it into the ground 
in search of worms and larve of 
insects, as the rook is known to do 
habitually ; and accordingly, the 
base of the bill of this individual, 
and the bristly feathers which cover 
its nostrils, are very conspicuous, 
not having sustained the slightest 
injury. Mr. Blackwall proceeds to 
remark that the opinion entertained 
by many persons that the naked 
condition of the nostrils and anterior 
part of the head is an original 
peculiarity of the rook, is thus 
satisfactorily proved to be incorrect. 
He adds—what one should have 
thought obvious to any naturalist, 
but which evidently has been over- 
looked—that the fact of young rooks 
exhibiting no deficiency in these 
particulars, is sufliciently conclusive 
on this point. 

With regard to the charge of 
injury to the fields, Linnaeus has 
more support from The Ornithology 
of Francis Willughby, for there we 
read :— 

These birds are noisome to corn and 
grain: so that the husbandmen are 
forced to employ children, with hooting 
and crackers, and rattles of metal, and, 
finally by throwing of stones, to scare 
them away. Such as have no servants 
or children to spare for such a purpose 
make use of other devices; either of 
mills made with sails, to be turned by 
the wind, making a continual snapping 
as they turn, wherewith they fright the 
birds, or of bugbears (or as we call 
them, scarecrows), placed up and down 
the fields, and dressed up in a country 
habit, which the birds taking for country- 
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men dare not come near the grounds 
where they stand. I was also told by 
the forementioned gentleman, that if 
rooks infest your corn they will be more 
terrified by taking a rook and plucking 
it limb from limb in their sight, and 
then casting the several limbs about 
your field, than if you hang up half a 
dozen dead rooks in it. 

Who the ‘ forementioned’ adviser 
was, the worthy ornithologist does 
not say, but ‘gentle’ he certainly 
was not: moreover, much of the 
foregoing paragraph is from Aldro- 
vand, 

It is all very well to employ an 
urchin to sing 

Out of my master’s ground 
Into Tom Tidler’s ground ; 
Ay, L O! 
when the rooks take their toll as 
they will do, when the corn sprouts 
an when it is ripe, spite of boys 
and crackers and clappers and scare- 
crows. As for the latter, after they 
have been up a week, they are per- 
fectly useless. In Gloucestershire 
such a figure is called a dudman (or 
rag-man): and we remember a case 
where a peripatetic beggar whose 
fluttering apparel was held together 
by pins, asked leave to change with 
the dudman, whose clothing was 
certainly the more cohesive of the 
two. This was granted; and when 
the change was effected it was found 
that a bird—a sparrow, if we recol- 
lect rightly—had built its nest in 
the depressed crown of the dud- 
man’s hat. 

Mr. Weir, whose remarks show 
him to be no common observer of 
the habits of these birds, states the 
case very fairly :— 

Whether rooks (says that gentleman) 
are more beneficial or prejudicial to 
mankind is matter of dispute. If they 
are destructive to the corn during har- 
vest, they are undoubtedly of great use 
to the farmer by destroying a vast 
quantity of insect larve, which, in some 
seasons, are extremely hurtful to the 
tender shoots. By these little voracious 
insects I have seen many an acre of 
excellent oats, which to the owner held 
out the fairest prospect of an abundant 
crop, rendered wholly unfit for use. 

Mark that stalwart rustic whistling 
o’er the lea, as he strides between 


* The late lamented Mr. Yarrell gives, in his British Birds, a vignette of a 
rook’s skull with the lower mandible projecting far beyond the upper, and somewhat 
curved at the end. 
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his plough-stilts, attended by a train 
of these black waiters upon Provi- 
dence. He has too much respect 
for his bread and bacon, too much 
regard for his own grub to interfere 
with theirs.* Look again, 
While through the neighb’ring fields the 
sower stalks 
With measur’d step, and lib’ral throws 
the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground, 
he is attended by no such follow- 
ing. It is sickening to read of the 
stupid and reprehensible practice of 
steeping the grain in poison, ‘to 
settle the rooks.’ Down come the 
neighbour's pigeons, and are settled 
also, 
Affording matter strange for law debates, 


to say nothing of the poisoned 
feathered game which finds its way 
to London, to the no small gastric 
disturbance of those clubbists who 
indulge in perdrix aux choux. But 
the sensible farmer is wiser. We 
are told by Pennant that in Suffolk 
and part of Norfolk the farmers find 
it their interest to encourage these 
birds. Then hear Stillingfleet, to 
whom, by the way, Pennant was 
not slightly indebted :— 

In Suffolk and in some parts of Nor- 
folk the farmers find it their interest 
to encourage the breed of rooks, as the 
only means to free their grounds from 
the grub, from which the tree or blind 
beetle comes. Vid. Lister’s Goedact., 
p- 256, pl. iii., Searabeus melolontha, 
S. N. 10, p. 351, which in its grub state 
destroys the roots of corn and grass to 
such a degree, that I myself have seen a 
piece of pasture land where you might 
turn up the turf with your foot. 

‘ We can bear witness to that,’ as 
Tony Lumpkin says; for we have 
seen a grass plot so entirely withered 
that not a vestige of green remained, 
in consequence of the owner's on- 
slaught on the rooks which were 
dislodging the latent enemy, but 
which he banished, erroneously con- 
sidering them the cause of the evil. 

Again :— 

Mr. Matthews, a very observing and 
excellent farmer, of Wargrove, in Berk- 
shire, told me that the rooks one year, 
while his men were houghing a turnep- 
field, sat down in part of it where they 
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were not at work, and that the crop was 
very fine in that part; whereas in the 
other part there were no turneps that 
year.’t 


When the corn is sprouting, and 
when it is ripe, 
Taking the toll it is all their joy: 


but, like the sparrows, they amply 
repay the husbandman for what 
they take by the havoe which both 
sparrows and rooks make among 
the devouring insects. For the 
insect-attacks of the birds, espe- 
cially of the rooks, are not confined 
to the grub-state, as any one who 
has been struck by their lustrous 
black plumage, contrasted with the 
tender green of the leaves, among 
which they flutter when feeding on 
the cockchafer in a winged state, 
must have observed. No farmer 
ever succeeded in banishing them 
from his fields without repenting 
in the long run, and wishing them 
baek again. 

Besides corn and inseets, fruits 
generally —tree-fruits especially— 
when ripe, are eagerly sought by 
rooks, as those who rejoice in 
walnuts know to their cost. 

We think we can even now see 
‘Thomas’ stealing out with his gun 
—‘ bell-metal,’ as he called it—with 
deadly intentions against the rooks, 
which came in troops to = 
the noble walnut-tree which over- 
shadowed his pantry. ‘ Bang!’ goes 
bell-metal ; down drops ‘ the joker,’ 
as the unfeeling Thomas always 
named the unfortunate pilferer— 
why or wherefore we never could 
learn. Out we all rush, remon- 
strating —‘Thomas! How could 
you! Poor bird!’ ; 

Thomas (with both hands resting 
upon the still smoking ‘ bell-metal,’ 
and looking down on the corpus 
delicti).—‘ He wasn't our rook, and 
them’—looking up to the top of the 
prolific tree, in full bearing, whence 
the defunct had fallen— them’s our 
walnuts.’ 

Yet even this sort of plunder is 
in some degree repaid. Following 
the hoarding instinct so strongly 
developed in most of the corvide, 
rooks will bury acorns and walnuts, 


* In many countries the country people call the larve of the may-bug, or 
cockchafer, rook-worms. 
+ Stillingfleet’s Tracts. 
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and such-like, incited thereto, doubt- 
less, by a provident intention of re- 
sorting to the hiding-place for future 
supply, especially after the nut has 
begun to burst its shell, and the 
sweet germ has begun to sprout. 
Rooks have been seen planting 
acorns in separate holes. Many of 
these are either forgotten, or only 
remembered when the young oak is 
no longer tender enough for the 
hoarding epicure, and is so far 
safe. Many a barren hill-side has 
been thus covered with the oak and 
the beech. 

Rooks are certainly very quis- 
quilious feeders. Grain and fruits, 
especially acorns, nuts, &c., may be 
looked upon as forming a consider- 
able portion of their food, for their 
large and muscular stomach* indi- 
cates granivorous habits; and there 
is no doubt truth in Willughby’s 
assertion, that ‘they are most greedy 
of corn,’ though it is not their staple: 
they ‘feedalsoupon earth-worms and 
other insects,’ as the worthy Wil- 
lughby puts it, though he does not 
tell us why he considers an earth- 
worm to be an insect. But there 
are few eatables which come amiss 
to rooks. We have seen them leave 
wheaten bread, of which they are 
very fond, for the rind of broiled 
bacon and a bone of the same, and 
we would not go bail for their en- 
tirely ‘refraining from garbage and 
carrion,’ for which abstinence Wil- 
lughby gives them credit. William 
Macgillivray—now, alas! no more, 
and whose posthumous work, Zhe 
Natural History of Dee Side and 
Braemar, has been printed by the 
gracious command of the Queen, and 
liberally distributed by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert — holds — 
et we agree with him—that ‘ the 
staple food of the rook is larve and 
worms.’ He adds that it also eats 
shell-fish, crustacea, coleopterous 
insects, lizards, seeds, especially of 
cereal plants, acorns, beech-nuts, 
portions of roots of grasses, and in 
winter even turnips.t ‘I have seen,’ 
says he, ‘rooks picking at a fish on 
the beach ; but 1 believe they never 
devour carrion, although they may 


* The gizzard is moderately strong. 


+ This may be in search of the larva of the grey moth (Agrotis segetum). 
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be seen about a dead horse or cow, 
searching for larve.’ Mr. Weir in- 
formed this lamented naturalist that 
rooks destroy a great many of the 
young and eggs of different birds. 
Mr. Weir caught several of them in 
his rat-traps, in the very act of carry- 
ing off the eggs which he had there 
placed as a bait for the carrion- 
crows and magpies. 

It is the early bird that gets the 
worm, and a very early riser the 
rook is. We have seen it abroad 
when the dew was on the grass at 
dawn, and—but here is a_ pen- 
picture from a hand which, alas, 
will never trace another, and we 
spare our readers our sketch :— 

It is pleasant and profitable to vary 
one’s habit at times ; for a naturalist in 
particular it were absurd to be fettered 
by resolutions as to the precise moment 
of sleeping or eating. Had I not once 
made an excursion at an unusual 
time of day, I should not have known 
that rooks are early risers. The occa- 
sion was this : one night in June I had 
been reading of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, and had protracted my studies 
to an early hour, Just as I had fallen 
asleep, I was awakened by a loud 
noise, similar at its commencement to 
the report of a gun, but lengthened out 
into a series of undulatory sounds 
resembling thunder. I rose, and look- 
ing out of the window, could perceive 
no indications of electric explosions in 
the clear sky. A light mist lay over 
the town, and the air was so calm that 
not a leaf of the poplars stirred. Again 
another explosion, and I marvelled, 
listened, and looked, but in vain. He 
who listens eagerly in the silence of a 
calm night hears many mysterious 
sounds swelling and dying away at 
intervals. To divine the cause of these 
I put on my clothes, went out by the 
garden door, forded the Water of Leith, 
and betook me to the Calton Hill. 

The hedge-sparrow and the white- 
throat were singing in the bushes before 
two; and as I proceeded some thrushes 
and blackbirds commenced their morn- 
ing hymn, at first drowsily, and with 
few and unmusical notes. A watchman 
near Bridewell informed me that a shot 
or two had been fired, probably by 
boys. From the hill I could perceive 
no symptoms of thunder on the horizon, 
but the barking of a dog in the direction 


It is 


a large brown grub, which in many places, in Hertfordshire and Essex among 
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of Princes-street came rattling back 
from the Abbey at such a rate, that I 
easily understood how the report of a 
pistol in so quiet a morning might be 
magnified into the semblance of an 
electric explosion. The voice of the 
watchman was more than stentorian, 
The sea, which was smooth as glass and 
could not have formed a ripple on the 
beach of the height of a foot, yet sent 
forth sounds louder than the crash of 
waves during a tempest. 

The eastern horizon was obscured by 
thin vapours, which gradually changed 
from dull red to orange, as I seated me 
on a stone, impatiently to wait the 
appearance of the sun. Suddenly there 
issued from a grove to the eastward, 
and from the valley in which stands the 
ancient palace of Holyrood, two full 
volleys of song from a multitude of 
blackbirds. The music continued until 
half-past two, when it entirely ceased. 
In the meantime a drowsy rook came 
flying over the hill on silent wings, 
steering its course with a ragged tail, 
which the moult had deprived of several 
of its feathers, and without uttering a 
single croak. Presently came another, 
a tbird, and a fourth, all equally dull 
and silent. The chirping of sparrows 
was heard on the streets, and the little 
hedge-bird sent forth its lively ditty 
from a clump of bushes and weeds, in 
passing which I had been surprised by 
the nauseating odour which the hem- 
lock, Conium maculatum, sent forth 
to the distance of several yards. By 
and by the rooks returned, each having 
its throat distended with food. Re- 
flecting that by this time the young 
were all fledged and had left their nests, 
and wondering why the old birds should 
thus toil at so early an hour, I imagined 
that these birds continue to provide for 
their offspring long after the latter have 
begun to seek food for themselves. The 
mist grew thicker, and, as I had no 
chance of seeing the sun rise, I left the 
hill and walked home at three, among 
crowds of sparrows, as lively as if 
under the influence of mid-day excite- 
ment, quarrelling and bickering about 
the crumbs that were scattered about.* 


We were hardly prepared for 
the confession, that such an ob- 
server as the lamented Scotch 
naturalist was not aware of the en- 
during attention of rooks to their 
young, long after they have left the 
nest and have begun to cater for 
themselves. Pliny, as we have 
seen, knew the fact. Though the 
early rooks seen by Macgillivray on 
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this occasion flew silently, there are 

times when their wings make a 

creeking noise, as Coleridge, an 

acute observer of nature, has 

musically recorded :— 

When the last rook 

Beats its straight path along the dusky 
air 

Homewards, I blest it! 
black wing 

(Now a dim speck, now vanishing in 
light) 

Had crossed the mighty orb’s dilated 
glory, 

While thou stood’st gazing; or when all 
was still 

Flew creeking o’er thy head. 


deeming its 


The poet adds in a note that some 
months after he had written the last 
line here quoted, it gave him plea- 
sure to observe that Bartram had 
noticed the same circumstance of 
the Savanna crane. 

When these birds move their wings in 
flight, their strokes are slow, moderate, 
and regular; and even when at a con- 
siderable distance, or high above us, we 
plainly hear the quill feathers; their 
shafts and webs upon one another creek 
as the joints or working of a vessel in a 
tempestuous sea, 

Mr. Weir observes with truth 
that the distance to which rooks fly 
almost every day to procure their 
food, is ‘ astonishingly great.’ Those 
from Kirkliston, he writes, had, 
during most part of the winter, 
flown every morning to the neigh- 
bourhood of Shotts, a distance of at 
least twenty miles, and returned late 
in the afternoon to the place of their 
abode. 

Well may Dr. Brookes say of the 
rook :— 

It is a gregarious fowl, delighting in 
company; for which reason many of 
them build together on the tops of high 
trees, called a rookery. And here they 
live under a kind of fixed government ; 
they at a certain signal in the morning 
issue out together, to seek provisions; 
at an appointed time in the evening 
they all return together home. 

They have their polity and par- 
liaments, their cawings and convo- 
cations: at least we know not by 
what other terms to designate their 
gatherings on certain occasions ; 
but, to be sure, the birds meet for 
despatch of business. For, when so 
assembled, they are not feeding: 


* Macgillivray’s British Birds. 
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no, the gathering is for some extra- 
ordinary purpose. Either a nest or 
nests built out of bounds are to be 
destroyed; or war is to be declared 
against herons; or squatters of their 
own species not free of the guild 
into which the interlopers have in- 
truded are to be ejected ; or a crimi- 
nal is to be judged. At such times 
sentinels are on the watch, as when 
the main body are feeding. The 
assembly on the ground have been 
seen, after a short conference, sud- 
denly to fly off ex masse, or, as sud- 
denly, with one accord, to fall on a 
devoted individual of the party with 
beak and claw, leaving him, if not 
buffeted to death, at death’s door. 

These birds, unlike the generality 
of feathered parents, which will 
attend to and feed their young when 
taken from the nesting-place and 
hung out in a cage, seem entirely to 
abandon their offspring if, by any 
accident, they fall from the nest- 
trees before they are sufficiently 
strong to fly up into the tree again. 
Such an unfortunate is a gone rook. 
From a rookery near the house 
where we were staying, one or two 
had already fallen and _ perished, 
and we saw another, a fine young 
bird fully fledged, and but for a hurt 
in one of the wings, able to fly. It 
was suffered to go about, was kindly 
treated, and vociferous enough. The 
old ones answered the fallen cripple, 
but would have nothing to do with 
it, though it perched on rails and on 
a faggot pile, crying loudly for help, 
nor did they come near the other 
fallen nestlings. After it had gone 
about for two or three days, it was 
found dead in the stable where it had 
been placed over-night for warmth, 
most probably for want of the food 
with which its parents would have 
supplied it, though it was fed occa- 
sionally by the children and servants. 
Another fallen nestling, which had 
the full use of its wings but was not 
strong enough to fly up, pined and 
died immediately under the eye and 
ear of its parents, which would not 
even take the trouble to come down 
to the branch on which it had been 
placed. 

How different is this from the 
conduct of winged parents which 
have flown into rooms where their 
nestlings were kept, and fed them 
even when the nest containing them 
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has been held in a person’s hand! 
And it is the more extraordinary, 
because there are few, if any, birds 
which will so long continue to feed 
their young after they are able to 
fly abroad and provide for them- 
selves. 

Those who have visited the city 
of Bladud will remember to have 
seen in their airings an ivy-covered 
manor-house, not far from a village 
church with ivy-clad tower, nor very 
distant from an ancient mill and 
ferry. A pleasant spot it is in ‘ the 
pleasant land,’ as the lovely sur- 
rounding country was anciently 
called. There may still be traced 
the remains of a noble avenue of 
star-proof elms which once extended 
nearly to the city, and along which 
Squire Allworthy, whose brother 
lived at the old house, had probably 
often ridden when the now ancient 
trees were in their prime. There 
is a tradition among the country 
people, as there is about many such 
venerable houses, that a huge limb 
from some one of these elms falls 
when any of the family are taken 
from this transitory life. In a grove 
of elms planted, when he was a boy, 
by the late respected squire (who 
died at a very advanced age), near 
the house, is a rookery. The nests 
are built on the trees which are on 
the north side of the private road 
leading to the house. Other fine 
elms grow on the south side of that 
road, and also on the east side of the 

ublic road leading to the mill and 
erry; but if any pair or pairs 
attempt to build on the southern 
trees, or on those on the other or 
east side of the public road which 
flanks the boundary of the grove— 
and such attempts have been fre- 
quently made—the winged posse 
comitatus clamorously come down 
upon the erratic architects and de- 
stroy their labours. 

In a meadow in front of the house 
stands a solitary ash-tree. In the 
winter, on the evening before a frost 
sets in, all the rooks quit the rookery, 
and assemble on this tree, with the 
exception of one which walks about 
the meadow. When he rises, they 
all rise too and follow their leader, 
flying off in a body north-eastward 
toward The Rocks, formerly the seat 
of Isaac Horlock, Esq., nor do they 
return till the frost breaks. 
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The destruction of the nests built 
out of bounds above alluded to is 
far from an uncommon occurrence. 
Mr. Jesse, in his amusing Glean- 
ings, mentions an instance in the 
avenue of Hampton Court park. A 
pair of rooks had built away from 
the usual line of trees, and when 
their nest was nearly finished, at 
least fifty others came and demo- 
lished it in a few minutes. 

In corroboration of their prognos- 
ticating power with regard to the 
weather, illustrated by the anecdote 
above given, we call as a witness 
Mr. Weir, a shrewd observer of 
their habits, who says, ‘ They are 
excellent—I may say unerring— 
prognosticators of the weather. If 
they fly back to their roost in the 
forenoon, or early in the afternoon, 
a storm of snow or rain takes place 
in the evening, or on the following 
day.’ A friend of ours, staying at 


a house far in the country, observed 
to his host that he wondered why 
he had no barometer; ‘ We have 
plenty of them,’ was the answer, as 
the worthy man pointed to the 
rookery. 

Of their polity, social compact, 


and action in concert, instances 
sufficient to fill a volume might be 
given. One of the most striking 
was the great war at Dallam 
Tower, in Westmoreland, between 
the herons and rooks. The fine old 
oaks on which the herons had long 
built their nests fell before the 
sturdy stroke of the woodman, and 
the birds, unwilling to quit a spot 
occupied by them for ages, made an 
attempt to establish themselves upon 
the grove which had, for as long a 
period, been in the tenure of the 
rooks. The war, obstinately con- 
tested as that in the Crimea, raged 
for two years, with various success 
on both sides, though, upon the 
whole, the herons had the best of 
the battles fought during the two 
successive seasons. At length a 
sort of conference took place, and a 
peace was patched up between the 
combatants. A boundary line was 
established, and the herons set up 
their rest on one portion of the 
now only remaining grove, leaving 
the other moiety to the rooks. 

The same concert is made mani- 
fest when a new colony of rooks 
invades an ancient rookery. Great 
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wrath is manifested against the 
squatters, and not unfrequently the 
master of the house aids his rooks 
in resisting the attempts of the 
invaders. Not that we are quite 
satisfied that this is good policy; 
for it has passed into a country 
proverb, that when rooks leave a 
place for another, the land will 
sooner or later follow. 

A friend, who bought an estate 
in a western county, found it with- 
out rooks. Soon afterward, rooks 
came and built in some high elms 
which stood on the then boundary 
of his land. These trees overhung 
the neighbouring property, and the 
tenant, who was one of those wise 
wrongheads who consider rooks 
destructive, continually popped 
powder at them till he banished 
them. They seemed, however, in- 
stinctively to know that the owner 
of the trees was their friend, and 
they crossed the river which flows 
through his pleasant grounds to 
another spot, where they have 
flourished under his auspices ever 
since. Where the popper is, who 
knows? All we know is, that the 
land from which he popped is now 
the property of our friend, their 
protector. 

Besides their sentinels, it is pretty 
certain that they have scouts which 
report to the main body. When a 
flight of locusts settled down at 
Craven in such numbers as to create 
serious alarm in the minds of the 
farmers, their anxiety was soon re- 
lieved by the rooks which continued 
to arrive from all quarters, till they 
numbered thousands and tens of 
thousands. Great was the locust- 
slaughter, and the destroyers were 
destroyed. 

Again, not many years since a 
plague of caterpillars broke out upon 
Skiddaw, leaving the forehead of 
the mountain bare of vegetation, 
and the neighbours began to fear for 
the crops on the enclosed lands. 
But the rooks had been warned, and 
soon came, from far and near, to 
the rescue. In a very short time 
the insect ravages were stopped. 

These birds may be considered— 
notwithstanding their depredations, 
which are as dust in the balance— 
the great vegetable protectors of our 
land. ‘They who interfere with the 
police of nature soon have cause 
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to repent their stupid meddling. 
When the Devon farmers and pro- 
prietors, in their truculent wisdom, 
set a price upon the heads of the 
rooks, they found after a time that 
they had not only less money in 
their pockets, but little or no harvest. 
For three successive years the crops 
failed, and the wiseacres were forced 
to import rooks and other insecti- 
vorous birds, and so re-stock their 
farms with protectors. Some years 
since a similar experiment, as cruel 
as it was absurd, was made in a 
northern county, the rooks being 
especially proscribed, and with si- 
milar success. ‘To save their crops 
the farmers were obliged to rein- 
state the rooks. The experiment 
and its consequences—are they not 
facetiously written in the book of 
James Stuart Menteath, of Close- 
burn, esquire? Since then we have 
heard of a western county-court 
judge who, at a rural meeting, 
seemed disposed to pronounce judg- 
ment of extermination against these 
useful birds. If he was not satisfied 
with the shrewd answers of some of 
the intelligent proprietors whom he 
addressed, we beg leave to refer his 
Honour to the cases above cited. 
Time out of mind, a pair of carrion 
crows—and one pair only—had 
built in the garden of Gray’s Inn, 
where Sir Roger de Coverley, who 
liked to clear his pipes in good air, 
was wont to astonish the company 
by the vigour of his ‘hem!’ Some 
years since, when the elms on the 
Chesterfield property in May Fair 
were felled, rooks first made their 
appearance in the garden of the 
Inn. First came one rook, then 
another, then another—scouts pro- 
bably. They were kindly welcomed 
with eleemosynary bread from the 
windows. Then came a heavy fall 
of snow, and in the morning the 
white ground was black with rooks 
—homeless, without doubt. Most 
hospitably were they received, and 
were never without their daily bread 
all the winter through. Next spring 
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seventeen nests were built in the 
garden elms. 

The carrion crows—whose an- 
cestors must have looked down on 
the author of the Novum Organum 
as he walked in those quiet alleys 
with his friend, or mused while he 
rested on the seat* which the 
benchers of the last century sacri- 
legiously stubbed and burnt—bore 
the invasion of the rooks for the first 
year; but in the second the crows 
seemed to be unable to bear the 
presence of the intruders any longer, 
and departed; nor have they ever 
returned. ‘The rooks were now 
firmly established; and the inha- 
bitants of the Inn, who rejoiced in 
the thriving state of the new colony, 
began to be proud of showing a 
rookery in the very heart of London. 
But, alas for the mutability of 
human affairs and the uncertainty 
of sublunary enjoyments, their 
hopes were dashed. Certain seape- 
graces, Who are to be found in the 
best regulated societies—revellers 
who turned day into night, and 
night into day—annoyed by the 
most sweet voices of the early rooks, 
which broke their feverish slumbers, 
versecuted the birds with cross- 
an and other projectiles, till they 
were driven from their nest-trees, 
to which, though the persecution 
was stopped by the benchers so far 
as they could stop it, the colonists 
never returned in force. The nests 
became annually less and less in 
number, and last year there was 
only one. But the birds still come 
in flocks to the garden as a feeding- 
ground, especially in winter, but 
never roost there, with the exception 
of the breeders, and they only in 
the spring and summer, till the 
young are strong on the wing. In 
the evening they all depart in a 
north-easterly direction, but return 
very early in the morning. They 
are as tame as pigeons; and it is 
most amusing to see them sitting in 
the trees opposite to the windows, 
expectant of their share of break- 





* In the year 1754 (and perhaps after) there was standing in Gray's Inn 
Gardens, on the west side, within that space where there is now (1798) a circle of 
trees, an octagonal seat, covered with a roof, which seat had been erected by 
Francis Bacon (after Lord Verulam) to the memory of his friend, Mr. Bettenham ; 
round the seat, outside, was the following inscription :—‘ Franciscus Bacon Regis 
Solicitor Generalis, Executor Testamenti Jeremie Bettenham, nuper Lectoris hujus 
Hospitii, Viri innocentis abstinentis et contemplativi, hanc Sedem in Memoriam 


ejusdem Jeremie exstruxit. 


Anno Dom. 1609.’ 
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fast, and to behold them hurry down 
pell-mell when the window is open 
and their dole thrown out, especially 
when snow is on the ground. Never 
mind what some people will tell 
you about birds not having the 
power of distinguishing size and 
number. Just look at these black 
competitors. The knowing ones, 

ou will see, invariably select the 
eae pieces of bread when there 
is a choice, and some old sharpers 
will, if in the haste of osetia 
competition they get a small piece 
at first, drop it if they espy a larger 
one, and secure the latter. There 
is one Baconian ancient who seems 
to have studied numerals, and goes 
about collecting as much as he can, 
not feeding on the spot, and so 
wasting time, but collecting three 
or four of the largest pieces, and 
flying off with them. Woe to an 
forward junior who interferes wit 
his senior, and with this senior in 
particular. If there be any bits of 
meat, or the rind or the bone of a 
rasher or two, we should like to see 
the junior who would dare to appro- 
priate these. Our ancient looks 
about him with an air, swelling out 
his feathers till he makes himself 
twice as big as he is, and while the 
juniors recede awe-struck at his 
threatening aspect, picks up and 
swallows the bits of flesh, leaving 
the bread, and flies off with the 
bone. This he conveys to a con- 
venient branch, and setting his foot 
on it, picks it at his leisure. 

But there is no unalloyed happi- 
ness here below. The garden swarms 
with cats, and between them and the 
rooks there is war to the teeth and 
beak. When the rook-dole is thrown 
out, there is a rush of cats to secure 
any flesh that may be among it, 
while the rooks either sit in the 
trees clamouring for the police, or 
make dives and dabs at the thieving 
eats. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
a cat will make a spring on such 
occasions and seize a rook; and we 
know of one instance where a cat 
brought one alive in her mouth into 
her set of chambers, to show her 
eee as cats will. The garotted 

ird was rescued uninjured, and flew 
away, apparently none the worse for 
the gripe of the cat, which held it by 
the neck between her teeth. On the 
other hand, if the rooks can catch a 
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cat crossing the garden by herself, 
down they dart at her and bully her 
till she is glad to be off at speed. 

The vocabulary of the rook is 
much more extensive than those 
who have not observed it closely 
would imagine. It has its notes of 
alarm and war, its conversational 
modulations, its love-expressions and 
coaxings,—nay, rooks excited by the 
genial influence of the season, at- 
tempt, in the gaiety of their hearts, 
to sing, an effort which did not es- 
cape the notice of the amiable and 
eloquent author of the History of 
Selhorne. 

With such variable power of voice, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that 
they display the talent of mimicry 
so strongly developed in most of the 
Corvide. Mr. Hewitson has heard 
the rook imitate the note of the jack- 
daw; and Mr. Weir relates that 
there was an old woman in Bathgate 
who kept for some years one which 
he had again and again heard imi- 
tate so remarkably well the barking 
of several dogs in the village, that 
if it had been placed out of view, it 
would have been impossible to have 
discovered the deception. When 
tamed, rooks have been taught 
amusing tricks by their masters and 
mistresses; and they become warmly 
attached to those who protect and 
feed them. 

If the season be mild, rooks begin 
to be busy about their nest-trees— 
which they had visited in the pre- 
vious autumn—as early as Febru- 
ary. The trees selected are the elm, 
for choice; but they will build in 
the ash, the fir, and the plane, as 
we can testify. Sometimes very out- 
of-the-way places are selected. A 
pair built their nest between the 
wings of the dragon on Bow steeple; 
and in the year 1783, another pair, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to 
establish themselves in a rookery at 
no great distance from Newcastle 
Exchange, were compelled to aban- 
don the attempt. They took refuge 
—Bewick is the narrator—on the 
spire of that building, and although 
constantly interrupted by other 
rooks, built their nest on the top of 
the vane, and brought forth their 
young, undisturbed by the noise of 
the populace below them; the nest 
and its inhabitants turning round 
with every change of the wind. 
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Bewick adds, that they returned 
and built their nest every year in 
the same place till 1793, soon after 
which the spire was taken down. 
These, as well as those who resorted 
to the plane-tree in Wood-street, 
close to the bustle of Cheapside, and 
the dragon of Bow Church, were 
probably homeless rooks whose 
rookery had been destroyed, or ex- 
pelled birds like those of New- 
castle. 

We all know what happened to 
the birds which on a time did join 
to forestall sweet St. Valentine :— 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled: 
Themselves were chilled, their eggs 

were addled. 

But when the season is genial and 
the saint propitious, it is amusing to 
observe the courtship of the rooks. 
Sidling up to the hen (who affects 
to look another way) upon a branch, 
the lover commences a series of 
bowings and coaxings, till the object 
of his adoration turns her head 
towards him. She quits the tree 
and seems bent only on worming; 
but he follows her to the ground, 
renews his kotooings and coaxings, 
raising and depressing the feathers 
on the crown of his head, and strut- 
ting with his feathered femoralia 
fluffed out like a pair of trunk hose. 
After much assiduity on his part, 
the two stand opposite to each other, 
the bowings and coaxings are re- 
peated till they become reciprocal, 
and at last the bills are joined in a 
kiss, which appears to seal the pair- 
ing compact. In Gray’s Inn Garden, 
there is an ancient rook that seldom 
goes out of it, with a clump or 
cramped foot; and his earnest en- 
deavours to make himself agreeable 
to the other sex are extremely edify- 
ing, but not very successful. 

The preliminaries being adjusted 
and the compact sealed, cach pair 
proceeds to the great work of nest 
repairing and building in earnest. 
This is generally commenced early 
in March; and sticks and twigs, dry 
and fresh, compose it. The ash, the 
elm, the fir, the pear and apple, the 
plane, and other trees and shrubs, 
are laid under contribution. The 
work proceeds amid much clamour 
and many bickerings, till the ‘ stick- 
built nest,’ extending to some two 
feet or more in diameter, is seen 

Waving on the topmost bough. 
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While it is in progress, much bustle 
and many heart-burnings prevail ; 
for the rooks seem to be as lax in 
their notions respecting meum and 
tuum as some of the unfeathered 
bipeds, and will steal from each other 
if they can find opportunity—espe- 
cially lining, whieh seems to be the 
most difficult to procure. Hence, 
while the work is going on, one of 
each pair will almost always be seen 
sitting on the watch on a twig near 
the nest, while the other is abroad 
seeking for materials. Fibrous roots, 
long straws, wool, moss, and other 
soft substances, form the lining. 
Woe to the pairs who quit the neigh- 
bourhood of their nest, even for a 
minute! It is instantly plundered, 
especially of lining, — the great 
desideratum. At last, when all 
is successfully finished, four or five 
pale greenish eggs, blotched with 
dark greenish brown, about an inch 
and eight lines long, and an inch 
and two lines broad, reward the 
loves and labours of the happy pair. 
Then the bustle abates. Each pair 
seem to be absorbed in their own 
domestic concerns, and incubation 
begins. 

Are you fond of plovers’ eggs ? 

Why do you ask? 

Because, madam, if you are, we 
recommend you to stick to your 
poulterer, who will furnish you with 
the real article, though you may 
have to pay a little more for it. 
Rooks’ eggs—no bad things by the 
way—are often palmed off on the 
unwary and unknowing by ‘coun- 
trymen,’ though the difference be- 
tween the two natural productions 
in shape and colour is obvious to 
the naturalist and sharp - sighted 
epicure. But we have left our rooks 
sitting. 

The male is most assiduous in 
feeding the female while she sits; 
and she receives his substantial at- 
tentions with shivering wings and 
gentle cries, going through a sort of 
endearing young-rook performance 
during the operation. 

The general hatch takes place in 
April; though a more forward or 
backward season, and other circum- 
stances, will advance or retard the 
time. Instances have been known 
of autumnal broods, and cases of a 
hatch in November are recorded. 
But these are rare. 
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We can easily imagine the sur- 
prise of an experienced old pair 
on finding white, pied, or cream- 
coloured nestlings in their establish- 
ment. All these varieties have oc- 
curred. White mentions the pre- 
sence of two milk-white rooks in one 
nest, and the disgust of the gentle- 
man who owned them and would 
have been glad to have preserved 
such a curiosity in his rookery, when 
a booby ofa carter, who found them 
before they were able to fly, threw 
them down and destroyed them. 
The historian of Selborne saw these 
unfortunate birds nailed against the 
end of a barn, the countryman’s 
museum. Whether their colour 
would have endured if they had 
lived may be questioned, unless they 
were true albinos; for Mr. Hunt, 
of Norwich, records the case of a 
young rook of alightash-colour, beau- 
tifully mottled with black, and with 
the quill and tail feathers ay 
barred. When this bird moulted, 
however, it became jet black, and in 
this state was suffered to join its 
sable brethren in the fields. In this 
case the natural hue seems to have 
come out when the bird increased 
in age and constitutional power. 

When the young are hatched, 
great is the assiduity of the parents, 
both of whom are actively employed 
from morning till night in supplying 
the wants of their nestlings. The 
number of chafer and other grubs, 
and of wireworms, consumed in this 
increasing supply must be immense, 
for seeds constitute a comparatively 
small portion of the food which is 
brought to the nest in the parental 
gular pouch, sometimes from a great 
distance. The clamour of the young 
is almost unceasingly kept up as 
long as daylight lasts; and the food 
is received with complacent gur- 
gling cawings. We find the follow- 
ing memorandum among our last 
year’s notes :— 

1856, April 20. The backward 
season—for winter has lingered un- 
usually long this year in the vernal 
lap—has some advantage, at least 
for an observer ; and bitter as the 
biting blasts have been, they have 
Verified the saying, that ‘the wind 
that blows nobody good must be a 
very ill wind indeed.’ The re- 
tarded leafing of the trees has made 
the proecedings of the rook-nursery 
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more than usually patent; and 
hours were spent in the bright but 
cold sunshine in watching the eco- 
nomy carried on upon the elm-tree 
tops. 

As the nestlings advance in 
growth, the parent birds add to the 
nest, and are continually bringing 
in fresh lining, which, if a good watch 
be not kept, is as continually pil- 
fered by the neighbours. The older 
and stronger steal from the younger 
and weaker, who in their turn rob 
their juniors; and so a perpetual 
round of feathered fagging goes on. 
The remonstrances and rows, the 
peevish fights and hustlings, which 
grow out of the absence of a corvine 
police, are most edifying, and would 
1ave furnished a good argument for 
the supporters of Sir George Grey’s 
rural bill. The quantity of feeds 
consumed by the nestlings in their 
early state is prodigious: both 
parents are constantly employed in 
this labour of love all day long, and 
return with food not only in the 
well-filled gular pouch, but in the 
beak. Both parents on their arrival, 
and before administering the food, 
agitate their wings; the nestlings 
imitate them, and thus are uncon- 
sciously strengthening, hour after 
hour, the muscles which are to work 
the locomotive mechanism which 
will thereafter enable them to seek 
their daily subsistence. 

But as the nestlings advanced 
toward maturity, the number of 
feeds was lessened; till at last, and 
when they got out of the nest and 
perched, the feeds were compara- 
tively few. 

The day of the leaving the nest, 
and of the first perching (which was 
always above the nest, the nestlings 
climbing daily higher and higher), 
is evidently one of great anxiety to 
the parents. ‘The awkward nestlings 
are at first always watched by one 
of the parents ; sometimes by both. 
The nestlings occasionally make 
false steps; and it seems wonderful 
that more do not fall down: woe to 
the nestling that does! for the 
parents, hitherto so attentive and 
patient, seem to consider it a cast- 
away, and turn a deaf ear to its 
clamorous and starving cries. 

The parent watches the perchers 
from a neighbouring branch, and 
when they miss their fcoting, acts 
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as if he or she were about to fall, 
and would fall, if it were not for the 
action of the wings. The pantomime 
is so complete that it looks as if the 
parent cawed—‘ Look at me, I seem 
as if I were going to fall, don’t 1? 
But you see I use my wings just 
enough to keep my leisare, and 
don’t.’ 

It was quite clear that at this 
critical period the pairs of rooks 
nearest to the perching family, their 
own being still in the nest, watched, 
one or both of them, their neigh- 
bours’ perchers while both father 
and mother were obliged to be 
absent foraging: just as a cot- 
tager gets her neighbour to mind 
her children while she goes to the 
baker's. 

On the first day’s perching, as 
night approached, there were evident 
discussions as to the prudence of 
letting the perchers stay out, instead 
of returning to the nest. The 
neighbours, especially those whose 
young were still confined to the 
nest, appeared to join in this discus- 
sion; and one sage old rook was 

uite clamorous at sunset, when she 
ound that her younger neighbour 
was determined that her offspring 
should stay out. It really was as if 
the remonstrant were saying—‘ How 
can you? You'll see, they'll fall 
off in the night in their sleep ;’ while 
the juvenile mother seemed to reply 
— Mind your own business; my 
nestlings are strong on their pins, 
and they shall stay out.’ And they 
did stay out, and we watched them 
perching for three successive days, 
and so left them when we unwill- 
ingly returned to town on Saturday 
the 26th. 

Of all the cruelly stupid sport 
with the gun, next to swallow-shoot- 
ing, rook-shooting is the most 
abominable. The unmistakeable an- 
guish of the parents, as they sit on 
some neighbouring tree, seeing the 
objects of all their cares and labours 
butchered before their eyes, would, 
one should think, awaken some 
touch of pity, if any existed, in the 
composition of the brutal unfeather- 
ed bipeds who join in the massacre. 
And when they have got the sable 
innocents, they don’t know what to 
do with them, but put them into a 
pie. We could show the way to 
make a young rook very good eat- 
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ing; but we won’t. Never do we 
see or hear this slaughter going on 
without hoping that some of the 
blundering botbies will pepper each 
other in regular Pickwickian fashion, 
as we are happy to state they gene- 
rally do. 

‘Oh! but it is absolutely neces- 
sary ; they would otherwise increase 
beyond endurance.’ Nonsense: look 
at the rookeries wherein a gun is 
never permitted to be fired. If a 
rookery be overstocked, the super- 
fluous numbers are soon driven to 
depart, and found a colony else- 
where. 

When all goes right, and the 
undisturbed perchers, who have 
hitherto depended mainly on their 
legs, are sufficiently strong in the 
wings, their flying education com- 
mences; and to those who love to 
see the workings of nature, there 
are few natural sights more inte- 
resting than the evolutions of the 
parents when teaching the young 
rooks to fly. It is a bright calm 
spring morning, with not a cloud 
between the tree-tops and the clear 
blue sky. There is a greater stir 
than usual in the rookery. The old 
birds keep sailing round and round, 
encouraging the young by precept 
and example todo likewise. At last 
an adventurous percher takes heart, 
springs from the bough, and after 
a short round, perches again on its 
nest-tree. Another, and another, 
and another follows its example, 
while the old birds continue wheel- 
ing about and calling on_ their 
offspring to come and feel how 
pleasant it is to sail in the pure air. 
And 30 the lessons go on from 
day to day, till, one fine morning, 
the great mass of the young ones 
follow their parents, at first to the 
neighbouring grounds, and by de- 
grees further a-field. We have 
observed that the parents, at first, 
lead them if possible to localities 
where there is a gentle declivity that 
may give them vantage-ground when 
they take wing, for a young rook 
raises itself with difficulty from a 
level surface. Soon, however, all 
difficulties are mastered, and they 
are to be seen among the bright 
green leaves of early summer, rea- 
lizing their dreams of grubs in a 
winged state, and actively thinning 
the ranks of the May and June 
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chafers* which are foraging on the 
foliage. Here they are not free 
from the danger of hedge-poppers, 
who easily detect the young ones, 
not only by their gait and unguarded 
conduct, but by watching the atten- 
tions of the old ones, which continue 
to feed them after they have begun 
to provide for hnadiess. But as 
the summer advances they go with 
the flock to distant pasture, and 
become gradually independent. The 
moult takes place generally from 
about the middle of June to the end 
of September, and is so gradual that 
it has little effect on the flight of 
the birds; a beautiful provision, 
when it is considered how much 
their existence depends on their 
power of wing. 

The autumn must be the great 
season of rook enjoyment. With 
renewed plumage a strong on the 
wing, they find a table with an 
ample and varied bill of fare spread 
for them. Besides their worm and 
grub diet, the seeds and fruits are 
ripe, from the cerealia to the acorn, 
the beech-mast, and walnut. Then 
they congregate in force, and may 
be seen sallying forth in the morn- 
ing and returning at sunset in 
countless flocks :— 
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Car on le voit les soirs et matins 
voler en si grandes assemblees en 
trouppes, qu’d nostre jugement en 
avons observé d’une veuS plus de vingt 
mille en trois bandes, tant quills 
couuroient le ciel.+ 


They are generally abroad from 
early dawn, and in the long summer 
days usually take a midday siesta. 
On their return they often fly “7 
high, crying as they go, troop fol- 
lowing troop, and, when they reach 
their dormitories, fly round and 
round with joyful cries, and suc- 
cessively settle down, till at last all 
is silence, unbroken save by the 
occasional note of a watch-rook, 
or the advent of some benighted 
straggler. White, in his charming 
History, relates that a little girl, 
who heard them on one of these 
occasions just before their going 
to repose, remarked that the rooks 
were saying their prayers; and 
another informed us that it was 
‘their way of singing hymns.’ To 
us their chorus is far from 
unpleasant, and, especially when 
softened by distance, it blends 
not inharmoniously with the rural 
sights and sounds that soothe the 
last hour of a dying autumnal 
evening : — 


From the distant spire of the country town 


The peals come swinging as the sun goes down, 
And, while he sinks in his fiery bed, 

To purple changes the glowing red. 

Hark to the booming evening gun, 

Whose roar proclaims that the day is done. 
The hay-wain there, with its tinkling team, 

In the twilight fades like a fading dream. 

One after one, the stars shine out, 

Owl answers ow! with hooting shout, 

There go the plovers, winging their flight 

High over head, till they’re lost in night ; 

And darkness comes with the moaning breeze, 
As the last of the rooks settle down in their trees. 


* Melolonthe vulgaris et solstitialis, called in some counties May-bugs and 
June- bugs. 
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A FEW NOTES ON CANADIAN MATTERS. 
Pant I. 


N Italian with a grievance broods 

moodily over it with his hand 
on the hilt of his knife; a Greek 
smiles on his enemy and strikes him 
secretly ; a Frenchman gaily hums a 
tune and drowns his sorrows in 
eau suerée. An Englishman writes 
to The Times : grimly does the true- 
born Briton cling to this glorious 
privilege—firm is his faith in his 
universal panacea. If he be beyond 
the reach of the penny post, he 
nurses his wrath till his return 
enables him to send it all hot to 
Printing-house-square. I remem- 
ber on one occasion, near Avignon, 
ason of Cockayne, with touching 
belief in the universal efficacy of 
newspapers, requested me to trans- 
late into French an indignant epistle 
he had addressed to the editor of 
the Moniteur on the subject of 
some supposed attempt at extortion 
on the part of his enemy, the 
landlord of our hotel. But in truth 


the great redresser of grievances is 
but a reflex of public opinion, not a 


leader of it; and the secret of its 
success lies in its publication of 
complaints which affect a class, not 
a mere individual, of the community. 
When old Mr. Brown is garrotted 
in Islington, on his way home from 
the Freemasons’ dinner, The Times 
inserts his dramatic account of the 
robbery, and informs the public that 
Brown has bought a revolver, and 
intends to use it; all Brown’s friends 
buy revolvers, too, and their hearts 
palpitate beneath their white waist- 
coats as they hurry home. The 
grievance affects all elderly gentle- 
men who are too short of wind to 
wrestle confidently with a couple of 
ticket-of-leave men. 

There are, however, anomalies in 
our social system, affecting somemil- 
lions of our fellow subjects, upon 
which the newspapers are silent. Of 
this kind are the disadvantages 
and complaints of our colonies: a 
daily dissertation on some colonial 
grievance, however great or however 
true, would probably, if persevered 
in for a week, bring down the cir- 
culation of apaper. Occasionally, 
when a political cry is wanted at 
home, or a ‘ministerial crisis’ occurs 


at the antipodes, an editor rakes a 
thousand and one letters from a 
pigeon-hole labelled Australia, m 
which they have been collecting for 
a month, and the gentleman who 
does the colonies writes a thunderer 
from these materials, denouncing the 
Home Government. Men lounging 
over the paper at their club, say 
that such-and-such a paper seems 
‘devilish well informed on colonial 
matters,’ and turn with a yawn to 
the City article, or the state of the 
odds about the Derby. 

The fact is, the subject does not 
interest them. Why should it? 
* Despatches were received yester- 
day at the Colonial Office from the 
Governorof New Zealand.’ Ofcourse 
the Colonial Office, which is paid for 
the purpose, knows all about it; 
so the newspapers do not write what 
their readers do not care to read, 
and the Government does not attend 
to colonial grievances while there is 
no pressure from without. 

But in sober earnest, is it not a 
mistake that we English commit, to 
care more, as we undoubtedly do, 
for an ascent of Mont Blanc, or a 
quarrel about some isolated scrap of 
the Rubric, than for the fate of the 
millions whom our high civilization 
has sent to find their bread else- 
where ? 

Offshoots from our stem have 
founded on the shores of the lakes 
of the West, and in the islands of 
the Southern Seas, commonwealth, 
on the model of our own. These 
have doubled and trebled their 
population within the memory of 
men now living. They are governed 
by our laws, trained to the greatness 
they are now rapidly attaining by 
our own time-honoured institutions ; 
and it is a fact worthy of note, that 
even the native-born inhabitants of 
these distant lands still talk of our 
island as ‘ home.’ 

Throughout our colonial posses- 
sions there is now no vexed question 
which produces any real ill-feeling 
or excitement against the mother 
country: no question on which the 
whole energetic heart of the masses 
in any of our great dependencies 
is intently fixed. There is peace, 
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thank God, between us and our 
children. But it is against all logic, 
and contradicted by every lesson 
taught by the past, to suppose that 
matters will remain in statu quo. 
Our colonies are growing up; the 
very condition of their vigorous and 
self-reliant growth is progress. The 
question of their future must sooner 
or later arise, and be answered. 
It is a subject well deserving the 
close and anxious attention of every 
man in England ; and it is simply be- 
cause it is not sufficiently understood, 
that we consent to continue the old 
routine, instead of applying our- 
selves vigorously to probe the 
matter to the bottom, and apply the 
right remedy. 

The same apathy existed before 
the American Revolution, and the 
people of England were awaken 
from their indolence by the break- 
ing out of a war which was not 
= till our arms had been 

isgraced, and much blood and 
treasure had been uselessly squan- 
dered. Two centuries of distrust 
between us and a nation who 
were once proud of the British flag 
has been the result. Such a 
tragedy is little likely to recur. The 
day of coercion is past: we shall 
never again attempt to impose a tax 
on an unwilling people, or have to 
endure deserved hatred transmitted 
from generation to generation ; 
never again shall we see a colony 
so mismanaged and its expressed 
wishes so outraged, as were our 
American dependencies from the 
Revocation of the Charter of 
Massachusetts to the Declaration of 
Independence. That order of things 
has os yily passed away ; civiliza- 
tion <a progress alike forbid its 
recurrence. But yet, if we examine 
closely into the history of that time, 
we shall find that it was less 
cruelty than contempt which drove 
the Americans to extremity. 

Many of our countrymen believe 
that the American Revolution took 
its origin from the successful effort 
made by the colonists to resist a tax 
which they had no voice in im- 
osing. The imposition of that tax, 
owever, was but the last act of the 
Comedy of Errors played by the 
Parliament of the day. In the 


early times of the settlement of 
America, Government looked with 
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contemptuous indifference on the 
emigrants who, having left England 
to avoid cruel persecution, were 
from the first not too warmly dis- 
posed towards the parent State. 
As years rolled on, their industry 
and energy made of the New World 
a possession for which it was well 
worth the while of Government to 
be anxious, but they interfered only 
to frame laws repugnant to the 
wishes of the settlers. These laws 
were neglected—inadequate force 
was called in to compel obedience— 
successful resistance bred contempt. 
The people became yearly stronger, 
the Crown more powerless, and the 
colonies seized the excuse of the ob- 
noxious Stamp Act to become openly 
what they had long been at heart— 
independent and republican. 

A similar course of alternate 
tyranny and weakness was pursued 
with regard to our Canadian fellow- 
subjects. When, in 1763, at the 
treaty of peace with France, Canada 
was ceded to the English Crown, 
such of its French inhabitants as 
chose to remain in the country were 
invited to do so. By a proclamation 
issued some months after, English 
and Irish people were invited to 
emigrate, and were promised the 
enjoyment of English laws and insti- 
tutions. The French were secured 
in the possession of their property 
and the exercise of their religion. 
Plots of land were presented to 
many Officers and soldiers who had 
served loyally in the American war. 

The intention of Great Britain 
evidently was to form a military 
colony which might guard this new 
possession for the English Crowa, in 
the same way as the Boers were 
originally intended as a frontier 
guard for the Cape Colony. The 
United Empire, or, as they are called 
in Canada for brevity, the ‘ U. E.’ 
Loyalists, settled on their grants on 
the faith of the promises made to 
them. But in 1775 the English 
courts were annulled, and, to the in- 
dignation of the Loyalists, they found 
the old French laws and usages sub- 
stituted in their stead. A few years 
later, Upper and Lower Canada were 
so divided as to cut off the Upper 
Canadians or English from all means 
of access to Europe, except at the 
option of the Americans of the 

nited States, so lately their ene- 
x2 
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mies, or the Lower Canadians, by 
whom they considered themselves 
outwitted, and by whom they cer- 
tainly were outnumbered and out- 
voted in the Assembly. For more 
than forty years it is indisputable 
that the loyal English colonist was 
sacrificed to please the French, who 
had not and could not be expected 
to have any feeling of stint 
toour rule. During that time the 
urbulence of the French increased, 
and at length broke forth into active 
but unsuccessful rebellion. The 
union of Upper and Lower Canada 
followed, ‘responsible government’ 
was introduced, and the present 
non-interference system adopted. 
Since that time many of the old 
scars have been healed, many of 
the evils wrought by direct inter- 
ference repaired; like a patient 
irusted by a doctor to nature, many 
of the old disorders have been re- 
moved. The loyalty of both sections 
of the province is now not only 
unquestionable but enthusiastic. 
Yet though we now do no harm, we 
do little good; our relations with 
our buoyant, hearty, affectionate 
colony are chilling. We treat them 
rather as Lord Privilege did Peter 
Simple in the novel. Peter came 
home from sea prepared to kiss his 
grandfather, ad that nobleman gave 
him one finger to shake, and made 
him a bow instead. We live under 
a new order of things. Self-govern- 
ment, which has been conceded to 
the colonies, was the inauguration 
of a new and better policy. We can- 
not any longer blame the Colonial 
Office for what it does, but only for 
what it leaves undone. We have left 
off active interference, and run per- 
haps into the opposite extreme. In- 
ieenee may be as injurious as 
tyranny, though of course it cannot 
be so energetically and promptly 
resented. The true path foods be- 
tween the two extremes. We have 
up to a certain time refused conces- 
sion till angrily demanded; now we 
say, ‘ Do what you please; we do not 
eare, and will not interfere.’ Is not 
indifference almost as bad as unkind- 
ness? What is the good of retaining 
the affectionate name of the mother 
country, if it be not to give a kind 
word of sympathy and approval in 
due season P 

Four colonies on the north of the 
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St. Lawrence are still our own. 
They are inhabited by a race whose 
loyalty is as much more active than 
our own, as feeling is stronger than 
habit. In the nature of things they 
will not remain as they are for ever. 
Face boldly the question of their 
ultimate fate, which must sooner or 
later arise. Determine whether it 
is desirable that they should always 
remain part of our body-politic. If 
it be so, what terms can we offer 
them in order to secure their ac- 

uiescence in that arrangement? 

f it be not, consider whether we 
are educating them, so to speak, for 
a mutually pleasant and advan- 
tageous separation. 

Is it right that a great nation 
should consider her colonies as mere 
dependencies, an appanage of her 
regal character, a means to justify 
the boast that on her dominions the 
sun never sets, as part and parcel of 
her state—to be at all risks and at 
any expense retained; or are they 
to be considered as offshoots from 
the parent stem—children to be 
carefully guarded, helped, and re- 
strained in their nonage, but as they 
approach maturity to be gradually 
freed from restraint, taught to see 
in the mother country their most 
natural protector, the best customer 
for their goods, the people most 
kindly interested in their welfare P 

Surely the last is the more reason- 
able of the two alternatives, and in 
some degree we have adopted it. 
We have freed our colonies from the 
restraints of their youth ; but in the 
kindly intercourse, the seasonable 
encouragement, more than all, the 
acts of kindness graciously received, 
which would bind them to us as with 
bars of steel, we fail utterly. 

In the last war, while we raked 
together the offscouring of the 
German population among the un- 
willing United States, while we 
embodied Piedmontese and Italian 
refugees, we refused the eagerly 
oroffered services of our Canadian 
othdie, in whose veins flow Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and who inherit to the 
full extent the bone and sinew, the 
nerve and the courage, of their 
English sires. They are too proud 
to complain; but when next we 
need such assistance, will they offer 
it as readily ? 

Such familiarities reverse the old 
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_: and breed no contempt. 
hey are like interchanges of good 
offices with our own kith and kin in 
private life—they conduce to a better 
understanding of each other's foibles, 
and a more affectionate and intimate 
mutual regard. I make these sug- 
gestions and inquiries, not in order 
to give my own answer like an 
Trish echo, but as a sort of apology 
for the following pages. It is per- 
haps natural that one who feels the 
importance of a subject, should wish 
to persuade others at least to see 
and judge for themselves. 

Steamers run from Liverpool 
every Saturday, which will deposit 
the adventurer within ten days, if 
he so please it, in London, County 
Middlesex—the only difference 
being that the London in question 
is in the backwoods of Canada 
West, and not in England. It may 
be an inducement to the genuine 
son of Cockayne to know that 
he may there wander on the banks 
of the Thames, cross Blackfriars- 
bridge, pass down Cheapside, 
Covent-garden, and so on to Pall- 
mall, Piccadilly, Oxford-street, St. 
James’s-street, and Grosvenor- 
street; he may attend divine 
service at St. Paul’s, and visit our 
mutual friends Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, who have 
stores in St. James’s-atreet.* I 
see by a recent London Canada 
West pa that the English jour- 
nals of the 16th of the month were 
on sale at ‘ Austin’s News Depdt’ 
on the 26th. 

Why, then, does not every one 
with money and leisure, instead of 
making mechanically the usual Con- 
tinental tour next summer, like a 
blind horse in a mill, determine to 
put his faith in Nature instead of 
‘Murray,’ to see wonders in pro- 
gress instead of castles in decay ; 
and to vary the entertainment by 
a trip to the New World, with a 
view to a passing glimpse at 
England’s Yankee cousins, and a 
little more extended acquaintance 
with her Canadian sons? He will 
find there generous and cordial 
hospitality ; and be his hobby what 
it may, a chance to ride him. The 
lawyer, the statesman, the wit,— 





* Vide London C.W. Directory for 
progress. 
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every Roland will find an Oliver; 
and Roland must be very sharp or 
very stupid if he can learn nee 
new. Is he an artist? I remin 
him of Montmorenci, a stream like 
the Thames at Richmond, leaping 
sheer down a precipice of two hun- 
dred feet ; Niagara; the Thousand 
Islands. There are long ages of 
Indian history, illustrated by 
tombs, coins, weapons ‘ known only 
to the hunter’ or the chance wan- 
derer in the wilderness, that would 
well repay the antiquary. There is 
still honour and amusement among 
Canadian rocks and wild-flowers, 
for many a fellow-worker in the 
field with Logan. 

I must here gravely premise, for 
the special benefit of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, that the 
natives of Canada have no affinity, 
either in their religion or the colour 
of their skins, with the aborigines of 
the woods and prairies. They are 
white, and more or less Christian. 

A little anecdote, which is also 
a true one, will prove that this is 
no superfluous information. A lady 
of my acquaintance was in England, 
on a visit to a friend, who took her, 
among other sights, to a ball at 
the Guildhall. During the evening 
the amiable chaperon, with the 
intention of introducing her charge 
to the Lady Mayoress, dispatched 
her husband to find the said 
charge, while she asked the neces- 


sary permission. 
oh I shall be so 


‘A Canadian ! 
charmed. She is a Christian, of 
course? Does she speak much 
English ?’ said the Lady Mayoress, 
with an uneasy thought of what 
was to happen if she didn’t. 

Up came my pretty friend, and 
made her bow. 

‘ Bless my heart!’ exclaimed her 
ladyship, in consternation. ‘I—I 
beg your pardon—I thought she was 
a black.’ 

I say nothing of the year in which 
this incident happened, because 

erhaps, in the retirement of private 
fife the worthy dame has had 
leisure to look up ‘ Canada’ in her 
geography book. So I hope has 
a gentleman who asked me ‘ whether 
the natives did not call it Candia 
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and if it wasn’t doosed hot in the 
Mediterranean.’ 

On looking back at the time 
when the countries of Europe were 
still unclaimed from the forest, we 
find a state of society inconceivably 
barbarous and fierce. ‘Centuries of 
obscure endeavour,’ says Carlyle, 
‘which, to read history, you would 
call mere obscure slaughter, discord, 
and misendeavour, of which all that 
the human memory after a thousand 
Teadings can remember is, that it 
resembled what Milton termed it, 
the flocking and fighting of kites 
and crows. Such is the picture 
constantly before the mind. The 
old chronicles ring with the din of 
arms, the feuds of nomade tribes, 
the loves and hates of petty chiefs, 
the muscular strength of one, the 
barbarous murder of another. Ap- 

alling revenge, hard knocks, tur- 
ulent misrule, fill these quaint 
records of a time out of joint. 

But on the other side of the 
Atlantic you may see a whole nation 
contending with the natural difli- 
culties which beset the barbarous 
hordes of early Europe, presenting 
in some respects the germ only 
and outline of civilization, and in 
others its full and complete develop- 
ment. It is like a man who by 
reading and thinking has forced 
himself intellectually through youth 
into middle age. 

To one accustomed to our crowded 
country, perhaps the most striking 
fact, or rather process of the West, 
is the distinctness with which its 
gradual development is visible. That 
era in the life of a nation which 
corresponds to the first sketch of a 
picture, is now going on under his 
eyes. This process is nevertheless 
hard to understand at first. A Euro- 
pean of a speculative or inquisitive 
turn may puzzle out, as regards the 
Old World, the problems which the 
American practically and naturally 
solves. Inthe New World you may 
watch the method by which politics, 
industry, lawsuits, and a thousand 
other causes, silently and actively 
work to compose the geography and 
character of the country. In Europe 
a man grows up unaccustomed to 
connect the actual boundary of a 
country with its physical geography 
or its political history. Nor does it 
often occur to any but a laborious 
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historian to reflect how they came 
there, who fixed them, or why they 
were not somewhere else. A boy 
learns by rote from a dull book, 
‘ France, capital Paris, on the Seine ; 
chief towns, Lyons and Amiens.’ 
Does it ever occur to his pastors and 
masters to point out why Paris is 
the capital of France? Why the 
capital is not Lyons or Rouen, or 
more than all, Marseilles? Yet 
French history since the days of 
Louis VI. is a commentary on the 
reason. I can say for my own 
part, that it was only when the wish 
to account for such facts came with 
the every-day habit of thought 
of the Western World, that it 
ever occurred to me to think of 
matters. Who troubles himself to 
reflect whether the present position 
of London is a geographical neces- 
sity, or why it could not just as well 
have been at Richmond or at 
Margate? There are few, however, 
from the other side of the Atlantic 
whose habits of thought have not at 
once suggested similar questions on 
every place they go to. 

The fact is, that the Canadian or 
the American has worked out his 
geographical problems not by map 
and book, but on the face of an 
uncultivated land. He does not 
see a fair city seated in an advan- 
tazeous locality, which he views 
without caring why it came there. 
Almost every town has grown up 
within his own, or at any rate 
his father’s recollection ; he knows 
whether it is succeeding or not, and 
the reason why. If he wishes to 
settle, he has to choose hisown home, 
and the making or marring of his 
fortune depends upon the correct- 
ness of his judgment. 

It is this habit of complete 
self-reliance, of dependence only 
upon what his own acuteness, in- 
dustry, or invention can discover or 
bring about, that is the true source 
of the inquisitive disposition which 
the inhabitant of the New World 
so often exhibits, to the annoyance 
and astonishment of the European. 
The American, in his turn, wonders 
alike at the helpless dependency of 
the master and the obsequious 
civility of the servant; he has 
never seen anything but a baby 
require or receive such care. 

The first emotion of a European 
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is one of rather stupid astonishment. 
He sees a country in a state of 
breathless progress ; but the motive 
power of that progress is new, the 
machinery strange, the whole con- 
dition of life a problem worked on 
data unknown to him. It is only 
when he has time to examine matters 
in detail, and has caught some of 
the inquisitive spirit of the hemi- 
sphere he is in, that he begins to 
obtain the clue. These conditions 
are best learned and most easily 
appreciated by a beginner in the 
backwoods. There you may see a 
society which, from its locality, 
would be as barbarous as Britain 
under the Romans, but for the 
genius of the nineteenth century, 
which brings the appliances of 
advanced civilization to aid its 
primitive contest with the wilder- 
ness. 

A backwoods town exhibits in an 
amusing way this union of solid 
civilization with a rude outside. 
Originally created by the wants 
of the scattered pioneers of a fron- 
tier district, its site is not un- 
commonly decided by one of those 
speculators who form a class pecu- 
liar to the New World. Trained 
by long habit to discover by a 
slight indication the elements 
of future success, the adventu- 
rous individual buys the spot 
on which his fancy has raised a 
castle, and forthwith proceeds to 
realize his dream. The surveyor, 
with axe and compass, ‘blazes’ a road 
through the woods—that is, notches 
the trees every twenty or thirty 
yards in such a fashion that the 
traveller, keeping all the notches on 
his right or left hand, as the case 
may be, is piloted through the track- 
less woods. He next lays out on 
pee the destined site into town 
ots; numbers corresponding to 
those on the plan are marked on 
the trees at the corner of the 
various lots. A flaming advertise- 
ment appears in the newspapers, 
setting forth the immense advantage 
to be obtained by settling on the 
favoured spot, and advertizing a sale 
by auction. The terms of payment 
are usually very easy, the whole 
amount of purchase-money being 
spread over from four to seven or 
even ten years. If the tried judg- 
ment which selected the new town 
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plot has not failed—if the surround. 
ing soil be fertile, a fact easily ascer- 
tained from the lumberers, whose 
winter-long residence in the woods 
makes them acquainted with every 
acre—or from intending speculators, 
who go out in large parties to ‘ pro- 
spect’—the pioneers soon find thems 
selves no longer in solitude, and, 
according to the custom of their class, 
sellout their improvementsand move 
further off. The new town begins 
to thrive. At first, while the axe is 
ringing in the neighbouring woods, 
one of the two or three log-huts 
that have formed the nucleus of the 
town, starts a small store ; openings 
in the trees, where a lot has been 
cleared for building, become more 
frequent, and a corduroy road re- 
places the blazed line to the settle- 
ment where advancing civilization 
made its Jast halt. 

Now it is that the natural advan- 
tages so carefully looked to by the 
original projector come into play. 
There is a fertile back country, 
whose grain finds in the new town 
a ready market, or passes by its 
wharves. There is good water com- 
munication with the lakes or great 
rivers, and soon steamers find their 
way up, whose first trips are conspi- 
cuously chronicled in the newspaper, 
which is sure to commence a bi- 
weekly issue in the first year of the 
existence of the town, whose Banner 
or Star it proclaims itself. Ifthe new 
settlement be situated at the head of 
a lake, or where some stream forms 
a natural and commodious harbour, 
its progress is all the more rapid 
and certain. The whole province is 
studded with towns which prove this. 
The city of Ottawa, whose original 
name of Bytown was altered, by an 
Act of the Canadian Parliament 
during the session of 1854, to that 
of the noble river on which it 
stands, was, twenty-five years ago, 
a collection of log-huts and sheds. 
The ground on which the city is 
built was sold for the large sum of 
eighty pounds. It now contains ten 
or twelve thousand inhabitants, and 
its credit, shown by the value of 
its municipal debentures, is hardly 
second to that of any town in 
the province. This is not an iso- 
lated history. I know a gentleman 
who built one of the first three 
brick houses in Toronto, now the 
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capital of Canada. New York is 
popularly supposed to be the most 
enna a city in the world, but 

oronto has increased in population 
and wealth nearly twice as quickly. 
A brother officer of a friend of 
mine killed a bear, which attacked 
him while walking with two ladies, 
on the spot where the Bank of 
Upper Canada now stands. I also 
know a gentleman who settled in 
Hamilton when there was nothing 
there but a few Indian wigwams. 
At a recent sale, land which he 
had purchased at a dollar an acre 
was sold at one hundred dollars 
a foot. Hamilton has now, I 
believe, about twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants. The cities of the 
United States, about whose un- 
exampled prosperity so much has 
been said, can show no increase like 
this. 

The striking difference which 
exists between the present state of 
Canada and that described by Lord 
Durham in 1838, cannot but occur 
forcibly to the mind of any one 
acquainted with Canadian affairs. 
Lord Durham says :— 


By describing one side, and reversing 
the picture, the other would be also de- 
scribed. On the American side all is 
activity and bustle. The forest has been 
widely cleared; every year numerous 
settlements are formed, and thousands 
of farms are created out of the waste ; 
the country is intersected by common 
roads ; canals and railroads are finished, 
or in the course of formation ; the ways 
of communication or transport are 
crowded with people, and enlivened by 
numerous carriages and large steam- 
boats. The observer is surprised at the 
number of harbours on the lakes, and 
the number of vessels they contain ; 
while bridges, artificial landing-places, 
and commodious wharves are formed in 
all directions as soon as required. Good 
houses, warehouses, mills, inns, villages, 
towns, and even great cities, are almost 
seen to spring up out of the desert. 
Every village has its school-house and 
place of public worship. Every town 
has many of both, with its township 
buildings, its book-stores, and probably 
one or two banks and newspapers. 
The cities, with their fine churches, their 
great hotels, their exchanges, court- 
houses, and municipal halls of stone or 
marble, so new and fresh as to mark the 
recent existence of the forest where they 
now stand, would be admired in any 
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side of the line, with the exception of a 
few favoured spots where some approach 
to American prosperity is apparent, all 
seems waste and desolate. Thereis but 
one railroad in all British America; and 
that, running between the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Champlain, is only fifteen 
miles long. The ancient city of Mon- 
treal, which is naturally the commercial 
capital of the Canadas, will not bear the 
least comparison in any respect with 
Buffalo, which is a creation of yesterday. 
But it is not in the difference between 
the larger towns on the two sides that 
we shall find the best evidence of our 
own inferiority—that painful but unde- 
niable truth is most manifest in the 
country districts through which the line 
of national separation passes for a thou- 
sand miles. ‘There, on the side of both 
the Canadas, and also of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, a widely scattered 
population, poor, and apparently unen- 
terprising, though hardy and industrious, 
separated from each other by tracts of 
intervening forest, without towns and 
markets, almost without roads, living in 
mean houses, drawing little more than 
a rude subsistence from ill eultivated 
land, and seemingly incapable of im- 
proving their condition, present the 
most instructive contrast to their enter- 
prising and thriving neighbours on the 
American side. 


Now hear the other side of the 
question, as stated in a prize essay 
on Canada, written by Mr. Hogan, 
a Canadian gentleman, in 1855 :— 


The World's Progress, published by 
Putnam, of New York, a reliable autho- 
rity, gives the population and increase 
of the principal cities in the United 
States. Boston, between 1840 and 
1850, increased forty-five per cent. 
Toronto, within the same period, in- 
creased ninety-five per cent. New York, 
the great emporium of the United 
States, and regarded as the most pro- 
sperous city in the world, increased, in 
the same time, sixty-six per cent, being 
thirty-five less than Toronto. 

The cities of St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
which have also experienced extraor- 
dinary prosperity, do not compare with 
Canada any better. In the thirty 
years preceding 1850, the population of 
St. Louis increased fifteen times. In 
thirty-three years preceding the same 
year, Toronto increased eighteen times ; 
and Cincinnati increased, in the same 
period given to St. Louis, but twelve 
times. 

Hamilton, a beautiful Canadian city 
at the head of Lake Ontario, and 
founded much more recently than 
Toronto, has also had almost unex- 
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ampled prosperity. In 1836, its popu- 
lation was but 2846, in 1854, it was 
upwards of twenty thousand. 

London, still further west in Upper 
Canada, anda yet more recently founded 
city than Hamilton, being surveyed as 
a wilderness little more than twenty-five 
years ago, has now upwards of ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

The city of Ottawa, recently called 
after the magnificent river of that name, 
and upon which it is situated, has 
now above ten thousand inhabitants, 
although in 1850 it had but one hundred 
and forty houses, including mere sheds 
and shanties; and the property upon 
which it is built was purchased, not 
many years before, for eighty pounds. 

The town of Brantford, situated be- 
tween Hamilton and London, and whose 
site was an absolute wilderness twenty- 
five years ago, has now a population of 
six thousand, and has increased in ten 
years upwards of three hundred per 
cent., and this without any other stimu- 
lant or cause save the business arising 
from the settlement of a fine country 
adjacent to it. 

The towns of Belleville, Coburg, Wood- 
stock, Goderich, St. Catherine’s, Paris, 
Stratford, Port Hope, and Dundas, in 
Upper Canada, show similar prosperity, 
some of them having increased in a ratio 
even greater than that of Toronto, and 
all of them but so many evidences of the 
improvement of the country and the 
growth of business and population 
around them. 

That some of the smaller towns in the 
United States have enjoyed equal pro- 
sperity I can readily believe, from the 
circumstance of a large population sud- 
denly filling up the country contiguous 
to them. Buffalo and Chicago too, as 
cities, are magnificent and unparalleled 
examples of the business, the energy, 
and the progress of the United States. 

But that Toronto should have quietly 
and unostentatiously increased in popu- 
lation in a greater ratio than New York, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and that the 
other cities and towns in Upper Canada 
should have kept pace with the capital, 
is a fact creditable alike to the steady 
industry and the noiseless enterprise of 
the Canadian people. 


As shade in a picture brings 
a figure into relief, so does Lord 
Durham’s gloomy view bring out 
more strongly the essayist’s picture 
of joyful prosperity. What a 
change has been effected in nine- 
teen years! The latter and more 
rapid strides of the colony have 
been due mainly to the remodelling 
of the enervating policy of our 
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colonial system, and the introduction 
of one which substitutes enterprise 
and energy for an idle reliance on 
differential duties in favour of co- 
lonial agricultural produce. The 
advantages of free trade are never 
more entirely displayed than by 
such facts as these. Any departure 
from its strict laws brings with it its 
own retribution. Before 1846 we 
erred by protecting Canadian pro- 
ducts against American competition. 
We now err, as I shall have occasion 
to show further on, by subsidising 
ships to run to American ports, 
thereby forcibly diverting the great 
trade of the West from its natural 
highway of the St. Lawrence and 
Canadian railroads, and driving it 
perforce through Americanchannels. 

But we have left the town whose 
development we were watching al- 
most long enough for it to have 
become a city in the backwoods—a 
city being fixed by universal custom 
in America, at a population of ten 
thousand souls. During the next 
ten years the stream of population 
pours steadily from the centre to 
the extremities, inundating the em- 
bryo town, and overflowing into the 
surrounding country. It will now 
probably contain several hundred 
inhabitants, two or three saw-mills, 
the same number of churches 
of different denominations, about 
twenty times as many groceries, 
Anglice grogshops, and the offices 
of at least four most violent news- 
papers. A few half-pay officers have 
cast anchor in the neighbourhood, 
which is also ornamented by the 
presence of a county-court judge. 
A railway, with horribly reckless 
curves, is in progress, and steamers 
trade daily down the river to the 
lake shore. Stumps, the remainder 
of the primeval forest, still stand in 
the streets, and turn the bullock- 
wagons out of their course as they 
creak along. A doctor’s buggy, 
with a knowing-looking wiry animal 
in the shafts, more than three parts 
thoroughbred, bumps at the rate of 
ten miles an hour in and out of the 
ruts and over the stumps, regardless 
of bones or springs. 

The young ladies and gentlemen 
of the town, attired in the newest 
Toronto-Parisian fashions, dash 
rapidly by in light wagons with 
‘spans’ of good-looking horses, under 
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the same conditions as the medical 
gentleman in point of human and 
carriage anatomy. I need hardly 
explain that a pleasure-wagon 1s 
a sort of tea-tray, cunningly sus- 
pended on four wheels of enormous 
diameter and slight construction. 
An attempt to turn suddenly infal- 
libly results in an upset. Know- 
ledge of this circumstance of course 
= tends to the fulfilment of 

olomon’s precept, to keep young 
ladies and gentlemen in the way 
they should go. Indians and 
squaws enveloped in blankets, some 
of the latter with unfortunate 
papooses strapped to boards and 
slung upon their shoulders, loiter 
about the flour and spirit stores. 
Active, clean -limbed lumberers in 
red flannel shirts, flung open at the 
chest, parade the streets. They 
have probably stopped their rafts 
to take in provisions, and to repair 
damages incurred in shooting the 
Falls above the town. They have 
bivouacked all the winter on their 
‘ timber limits’ up the country, and 
are now on their toilsome way to 
load the Fall fleet at Quebec. There 
are pianos in most of the houses, 
and very pretty young ladies to play 
upon them. Everything within 
betokens high civilization—every- 
thing without society in its first 
elements. 

But follow into the woods one of 
the roads which now on all sides 
diverge still furtherfrom civilization, 
and you obtain a better insight 
into the means by which the pro- 
sperity you have just witnessed has 
been attained. Much as we must 
appreciate the rapid growth of towns 
in Canada, and however true it may 
be that the statistics of their pro- 
gress afford the most startling view 
of Canadian prosperity to a casual 
observer, it must not be forgotten 
that the plough is her real source of 
wealth. Unskilled, but honest and 
persevering, labour will always meet 
with a more than adequate reward. 
The speculator may amass a rapid 
fortune, but he is a unit among 
thousands. The fact that the great 
majority of emigrants, who in despair 
of providing even the common ne- 
cessaries and decencies of life in 
the Old World, can here be certain 
of obtaining its luxuries, carries 
with it more solid consolation and 
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more cheering prospects to those 
who may think of treading in their 
steps. ‘The qualities of energy and 

erseverance, useless unless backed 

y capital in the overstocked labour 
market of Europe, will alone insure 
success to their possessor, though 
his sole wealth be his sinewy arms 
and a determination to exert the 
patient endurance for which his 
class is celebrated. 

To the good settler may be aptly 
applied the words of the poet :— 
He shall not dread misfortune’s angry 

mien, 

Nor feebly sink beneath her tempest 
rude, 
Whose soul has learned through many 
a trying scene 
To smile at fate, and suffer unsubdued. 
In the rough school of billows, clouds, 
and storms 
Nursed and matured, the pilot learns 
his art ; 

Thus fate’s dread ire through many a 
conflict forms 

The lofty spirit and enduring heart. 


It is worthy of remark that 
the Canadian farmer acquires a 
knowledge of the scientific im- 
provements in his art more easily 
and with less trouble than one 
of any other country. Nowhere 
else can you see so many different 
nationalities peaceably settled side 
by side. The industrious and plod- 
ding German, the farmer with more 
energy than eapital from the scien- 
tific Levbadi of Scotland, setile 
side by side with the thoroughbred 
backwoodsman, and bring each his 
quota of the information which 
commands success. There are few 
improvements in machinery, or mode 
of cultivation, brought into general 
use in Europe, that do not soon 
afterwards make their appearance 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Stock of all kinds has been exported 
from this country, and the most 
approved breeds of horses and every 
kind of cattle thrive and multiply 
exceedingly in their Western home. 
While the settler such as we have 
above described enjoys deserved 
prosperity, one with the smallest 
particle of pride in his composition 
experiences the proverbial fate of 
that passion. The man who, unlike 
Mr. Barkis, is not ‘willin’’ to put 
his hand to the plough, and to bend 
at once his back and his ambition to 
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the agreeable task of felling a few 
acres of forest trees, will find him- 
self compelled to sell his improve- 
ments to a less soaring nature at 
a ruinous loss, and will probably 
end his practical essay on emigration 
in a fit of delirium tremens induced 
by Canadian whisky. I have known 
several specimens of young gen- 
tlemen who, being unsuccessful at 
home, were considered by their 
— and guardians as eminently 
ikely to succeed in Canada, and 
who finding farming difficult, took 
to drink instead. If English Char- 
tist leaders, instead of urging 
their hearers to demand _ political 
rights and a slip of Dartmoor 
Common, were to take into con- 
sideration the fact that men of 
thews and sinews are at a high 
premium in the colonies—that by 
going out to those colonies they may 
secure high wages and abundance of 
the luxuries of life—if they would 
understand that the command of 
two meat meals a-day is of more 
importance to them and their fami- 
lies than universal suffrage, and 
were to agitate for a free passage 
across the seas, instead of for the 
establishment of a Utopia at home, 
—they would do the State good 
service. 

An English mechanic is a good- 
natured and at heart an orderly 
fellow. He would work if he could; 
and as work is plentiful and hands 
are wanting in Canada, he would 
both secure independence for himself 
by going there, and benefit those 
who remain by displacing the pre- 
sent pressure of the labour market. 

The difference between the ad- 
vanced notions of the Upper Cana- 
dian farmer and theconservative pre- 
judices of the more remote districts 
of Lower Canada is very striking. 
The Habitan, as the Upper Canadian 
is called, has all the virtues and most 
of the prejudices of a very primitive 
state of society. In this he differs 
from the cosmopolitan settler of the 
West, who has no prejudices what- 
ever. The feudal, or seignorial 
tenure under which the greater 

art of the Lower Canadian lands 

ave been held till very lately, 
the provisions of which seemed 
framed for the one object of ren- 
dering the acquisition of property 
almostimpossible,contributed much, 
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no doubt, to this state of things. 
The tenure of land is eneumbered 
with conditions whose very names 
are unknown in our laws, though 
even they are not too straight- 
forward. A Tenancier, or Censi- 
taire, under the old French law, 
besides a small rent, would probably 
pay his landlord in addition, a pig, 
or a goose, or a fowl, or a bushel of 
wheat. The droit de banalité con- 
ferred on the seigneur the right to 
a fourteenth part of the tenant’s 
corn, under the name of moudure, 
or grinding dues. The lods et 
ventes gave him one-twelfth of 
the purchase-money of every estate 
within his seigniory which changed 
hands by sale. ‘The whole seig- 
norial tenure has been lately done 
away with, and lands can be held 
in fee simple in the same way 
as in Upper Canada, and be as 
easily acquired. A move in that 
direction was made somewhere 
about the year 1790, by intro- 
ducing the free and common soccage 
tenure, but this has never been 
oe among the conservative 
Tabitans, who cling with tenacity 
to the patriarchal rule of their 
ancestors. Doubtless the repeal of 
the seignorial rights will effect a 
revolution in the quiet, and it must 
be confessed comparatively back- 
ward, agricultural inhabitants of the 
Lower Province. 

The native politeness of even the 
poorest among the French popula- 
tion, and the truly French grace 
and freedom from awkwardness 
with which their hospitality is dis- 
pensed, have been remarked by all 
who come in contact with them. 
The subdivision of property among 
all the children which takes place 
on the death of a parent, and the 
demarcation of the new boundaries 
so as to give every sharer an equal 
frontage on the highway or an 
equal portion of the wood or water 
behind, give a curious appearance 
to some of the villages; they are 
not clustered together, but extend, 
with a few yards’ interval between 
every house, for miles, and a long 
narrow field stretches out behind 
the house, perhaps a mile long and 
thirty yards wide. Standing on the 
citadel at Quebec and looking 
towards Montmorenci, the whole 
road — some thirteen miles — is 
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marked by a white line of houses, 
with fences stretching away to the 
river on one side, and to the woods 
on the other, giving it the appear- 
ance of a long white centipede. 

It seems, however, that the rage 
for agricultural improvement has at 
last reached Lower Canada, for at 
an agricultural exhibition held at 
Quebec a year or two ago, there was 
a most creditable show of cattle and 
implements of husbandry. It was 
attended by large numbers of people, 
and spoke well for the animus with 
which improvement begins to be 
regarded. I read in a Canadian 
newspaper a few days ago, that a 
gentleman, who, judging from the 
results of his labour, must be an 
indefatigable archeologist, has re- 
cently traced back by means of 
marriage registers and notarial 
papers, the Lower Canadian families 
to their original homes in France. 
He states, giving the proportions, 
that most of them come from Paris ; 
the next greatest number from 
Normandy ; all are from the north 
of France. I wonder if the fisher- 
men of the St. Lawrence, and 
the lumberers of the Ottawa know 
that they are ‘ Parisiens d'origine?’ 

The destination of the emigrant 
to Canada is entirely at his own 
discretion, the only exceptions being 
the large numbers who have no 
intentions or plans at all. These 
forlorn individuals may, however, 
obtain every information gratis from 
the emigration agents, whose printed 
instructions contain most valuable 
and reliable information on all points 
interesting to them. ‘ Passengers 
are particularly cautioned not to 
part with their ship tickets.’ Such 
is the golden rule with which Mr. 
Buchanan, the chief emigration 
agent, begins his advice. The 
neglect of this precaution has many 
a time been productive of untold 
discomfort, and sometimes worse, 
especially to unprotected females. 
In Canada, as everywhere else, in- 
terested advice is often offered; and 
if the unfortunate victim is per- 
suaded to remain in Quebec instead 
of going up the country immediately, 
he will learn to his cost, that among 
the dens of the ‘Lower Town’ 
Diogenes would have found no 
reason to extinguish his lantern. It 
is quite inconceivable on what slen- 
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der information a ‘boy’ from the 
Emerald Isle will proceed. 

‘Where are you going to settle, 
my man ?’ 

‘Well, thin, yer honour, I'm going 
up to join Barney Magee, that’sdoin’ 
mighty well, glory be to God, in 
these parts—lastewise I’m tould so.’ 

‘What part of the country is 
Barney in 3 

‘ Faith, thin, I disremember en- 
tirely, yer honour.’ 

This, with the country as full of 
Barneys as an egg is of meat. 

The inconvenience of the present 
system has long been patent to all ; 
numerous societies have been formed, 
at the various ports in the United 
States and elsewhere, at which emi- 
grants usually land, with the object 
of protecting those helpless and, it 
must be admitted, rather thick- 
headed individuals. 

I see by the Canadian journals 
that Mr. 8. P. Bidder, the general 
manager of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada, has turned his atten- 
tion to the subject, and brought his 
large practical experience to bear 
most usefully upon it—rem acu 
tetigit, he has hit the right nail on 
the head—arrangements have been 
made by which passengers, whether 
emigrants or others, are to be 
passed to any part of Northern 
or Western America, on tickets 
issued to them in Europe. Thus, 
passengers who purchase through- 
tickets from the agents of the Grand 
Trunk Railway at Havre, Antwerp, 
Cork, Bremen, or Aberdeen, in 
short, at any port trading with 
Montreal, Quebec, Portland, or 
Boston, will be conveyed to any 
point in Canada to which a railway 
runs, or to any place in the United 
States where there is a station, with- 
out the necessity of an inquiry or a 
moment’s unnecessary delay. Each 
one is to be supplied, besides 

is ticket, with a map of his route, 
and even a time-table, which will 
tell him within a few minutes the 
time at which he will reach his 
settlement in the Western woods! 

The emigration agents at all the 
principal towns will furnish every 
information relative to lands open 
for settlement, routes, distances, and 
expenses of conveyance. Labourers, 
artisans, and mechanics can learn 
from them the best directions in 
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respect to employment, the places 
at which it is to be had, and the 
rates of wages. The agents bein 
in constant communication with eac 
other all over the province, can, 
better than any private person, 
direct the skilled or unskilled 
labourer to the exact spot where, 
from local or temporary causes, a 
demand exists for the kind of 
labour he is competent to supply. 
An emigrant possessed of sufficient 
capital to support him during the 
first year, may afford to buy a tract 
of land at once, and the sooner he 
goes to work the better. During 
that period the labour of getting up 
a house and clearing a small portion 
of his farm will fully occupy his 
time, and prevent him from getting 
any crop, except, perhaps, a few 
potatoes. If he be unprovided with 
money to make a aaa start, he had 
better go into service for a time.* 
By this means he will not only avoid 
a dispiriting failure at first starting 
—such as many a good man has 
never been able to retrieve—but he 
will learn the habits of the country, 
and be able to bide his time for a 
start on his own account, which 
the high rate of wages (averaging 
from four shillings and sixpence 
to five shillings a-day currency for 
labourers, and seven shillings and 
sixpence to ten shillings a-day for 
mechanics) will soon enable him to 
accomplish. _ Women-servants re- 
ceive, according to their skill in 
household work, from fifteen to 
thirty shillings a month. 
Passengers are allowed by law to 
remain forty-eight hours on board 
after their arrival, and are to be 
landed free at the usual landing- 
place, between certain hours. The 
practice used to be to bundle emi- 
grants ashore in the middle of the 
night and at any place most con- 
venient to the captain. An act of 
the Canadian Parliament now regu- 
lates both time and place. The 


captains are compelled to anchor 
‘ within the following limits—to wit, 
the whole space of the River St. Law- 
rence from the mouth of the River 
St. Charles to a line drawn across 
the said river from the flagstaff on 
the citadel on Cape Diamond ’"—that 
is, within half a mile either way of 
the usual landing-place. The time of 
landing is between six o’clock a.m. 
and four o’clock p.m. 

The emigrant who intends to farm 
had better buy a small improved 
farm than a more extensive tract of 
wild lands. Large numbers of farms 
are constantly passing out of the 
hands of their first occupants, who 
have either failed or desire to move 
farther off. An abode, with a little 
clearing in the woods and a house, 
however rude, ready built, is much 
less disheartening to the settler than 
a bivouac under a ‘ lean-to’ of sticks 
and leaves, till he can clear a place 
for a shanty in the bush. He had 
better not, as a general rule, go too 
far from the older settlements at 
first. 

The real backwoods pioneer is a 
character distinct from the settler. 
He sells out and goes farther on as 
soon as civilization reaches his loca- 
tion in the wilderness. He is usually 
a native-born Canadian, or a very 
restless importation from home. The 
English settler must look to ready 
access to a market for his produce, if 
he wish to prosper; and the further 
he leaves civilization behind him the 
more will he have to pay for the 
necessaries of life, and the more will 
the cost of carriage diminish the 
profits of what he has to sell. 

The only exception to this is the 
farmer who follows in rear of the 
lumber-men. He finds in their 
wants a ready market, ‘not only at 
a price equal to that procurable in 
the ordinary marts, but increased 
by the cost of transport from them 
to the scene of the lumbering opera- 
tions.’+ 





* The Price of Clearing Wild Lands, and how Cleared.—The clearing of wild 
land is always to be understood as clearing, fencing, and leaving it ready for 
a crop in ten-acre fields, the stumps and roots of the trees alone being left to 


encumber the operations of the farmer. 


The price varies greatly, according to 


circumstances, but may be quoted at present as £5 currency per acre. The pay- 
ment is always understood to be made in cash, except a special written bargain to 
the contrary is entered into. Timber is now becoming scarce and valuable in some 
locations, and near the railway the value of timber is equal to the cost of clearing 


the land.—Canada Company's Pamphlet. 


+ Lord Elgin’s Despatch, 15th Sept., 1853. 
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The direction taken by the stream 
of emigration in the United States 
is much influenced by Government. 
A few years ago it was directed 
chiefly towards Michigan; the next 
points were Nebraska and Minne- 
sota. Talking of Michigan, a curious 
instance of an advantageous posi- 
tion securing to a town continued 
prosperity, in face of legislative 
enactments, and such-like forcible 
means, is to be found in the case of 
Detroit. I tell the tale as it was 
told to me on the spot. A blunder- 
ing act of the State Congress en- 
deavoured to deprive it of its then 

sition of capital town of Michigan. 
it was determined to remove the 
seat of Government. All the State 
deputies, except those from Detroit, 
determined that there should be 
a move somewhere; but as each 
claimed the honour for his own 
abode, and peremptorily refused to 
fix on any other, they eventually 
placed it in the exact geographical 
centre, miles from any human habi- 
tation, and called the name of the 
place Lansing. Shanties—one of 
them a hall for the Congress of the 
State—sprang up like mushrooms ; 
and although there was in 1854 no 
carriage road to the capital, a rail- 
road will soon run there, if it is not 
already in operation. But nothing 
can injure Detroit. 

The United States’ plan of form- 
ing a railroad, and paying for it, 
seems to me a good one, and one 
that might be advantageously in- 
troduced into the wilder parts of 
Canada. It is, to give the com- 
pany contracting for the work legal 
titles to a belt of land extending 
in some cases as much as twenty 
miles on each side the proposed 
line; the land at the time of grant- 
ing is of course worthless, but the 

resence of the line gives it value 
directly, as the only condition of 
success of which a backwoods settler 
is not secure is a ready access to a 
market for his produce. The land 
is soon settled. This monopoly is 
not so dangerous as it might appear, 
for the company’s interest is not to 
raise the price of land, but to lower 
it in order to attract settlers. The 
canal which connects Lake Superior 
with Lake Michigan, and which 
enables ships of heavy tonnage to 
pass the falls called the Sault St. 
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Marie, a difference of level of more 
than eighty feet, was made in this 
manner. Pending the fulfilment of 
the contract, when they receive 
legal titles, between seven and eight 
thousand acres were set aside, under 
the name of the ‘ canal reserve,’ and 
could not be touched by either 
party. Before that time vessels 
were conveyed over the portage 
on rollers; anything seemed to be 
good enough for the Far-Westers, 
one of whom alluded to the vessel 
on board which we were traversing 
Lake Superior in company as being 
‘darn’d old and leakysome;’ but 
he added cheerfully, ‘I guess they 
will run her till she sinks or busts 
up—and God help the crowd the 
last trip!’ 

The emigrant’s first home in the 
bush is a desolate and lonely object 
to look upon. The rude log-hut, 
like the abode of some mariner 
shipwrecked among the huge green 
waves of the woods, affords small 

romise of the comfortable frame- 

ouse that will take its place in a 
year or so. Still less does the scanty 
crop of Indian corn that struggles 
on among the roots of the forest 
trees foretell the golden harvest that 
will ere long wave there. Well 
might the emigrant’s heart sink and 
his courage fail as he struggles on 
against such odds, were it not that 
he knows right well that thousands 
such as he have fought the same 
fight and conquered. It appears 
impossible to a spectator that a 
single arm should, unaided, fell 
and remove the acres of timber 
that as yet cover up the site of his 
intended farm. Great, ponderous 
giants, blackened and scorched by 
the fires which he has lit to clear 
away the brushwood, or ‘ stagging,’ 
as it is there called, lifting their 
limbs to heaven, naked and dead 
from the notches which have girdled 
their trunks the year before, seem 
to represent the very ideal of inert 
resistance. But the primitive cus- 
tom of backwoods life affords a 
means of escape from the difficulty. 
It is an understood thing that ever 

neighbour shall give a day's si 
in consideration of a return in kind 
when he may happen to want it. 
When, therefore, an acre or so of 
trees has been felled, the settler 
summons his friends for a certain 
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day to a ‘logging bee.’ This will 
be a great féte. His wife will meet 
her gossips, and his children their 
playfellows. Great store of sub- 
stantial viands does the good dame 
lay in, and potent is the home-brewed 
whisky that she distils for the 
occasion. At the earliest dawn the 
settlers assemble, and after an earl 
breakfast proceed to work. Eac 
one has brought a team of oxen and 
a stout chain, to drag away the 
felled trees, and pile them in con- 
venient heaps. It is the glorious 
privilege of the urchins to set fire 
to them. He who wishes to see a 
thoroughly honest day’s work done, 
should assist at a ‘log-rolling bee.’ 
No shuffling here, but honest men, 
knowing the value of what they give, 
and giving it with all their hearts. 
No one ever saw a hireling work in 
such a manner. The scene of con- 
fusion as the day advances baffles 
description: the shouts and struggles 
of the farmers and their oxen; the 
crackling flames; the pungent smoke 
of green burning wood impreg- 
nating the air for miles; the wild 
figures begrimed with smoke and 
dirt, till they look like demons; the 
clearing itself surrounded like an 
amphitheatre by the sombre forest, 
with the settlers’ shanty on its 
verge,—form a curious picture. By 
the way, the municipal roads, when 
civilization has arrived sufficiently 
near to the settler to bring him 
within the limits of a municipality, 
are made on much the same prin- 
ciple. Every inhabitant is obliged, 
either personally or by deputy, to 
furnish a certain number of days’ 
labour upon them. 

As you advance farther into the 
woods,: clearings become less fre- 
quent, and the roads, bad at the best 
of times, finally narrow away, as the 
Yankees say, toa squirrel track, and 
run up a pine-tree. Nothing but a 
slight trail, like the run of some 
wild animal, and the blazes on the 
trees, show that it has been explored. 
Here and there, at wide intervals, a 
day’s journey perhaps apart in the 
woods, you may see the huts, de- 
serted in the summer, where the 
lumberers store provisions for their 
fall and winter operations. These 
huts are generally to be found near 
some stream which runs into a 
navigable river, and on whose banks 


the finest timber grows and the 
richest soil is to be found. Ev: 
one acquainted with the back settle- 
ments must have been struck by 
the picturesque appearance of these 
lumberers, with their peculiar cos- 
tume and habits. They appear in the 
_— towns sometimes, generally 
ate in the summer, and conduct 
themselves there much like sailors 
ashore after a cruise. Like them, 
they are, as a body, recklessly ex- 
travagant in squandering the high 
wages obtained in their rough and 
dangerous calling; they have the 
same whimsical kind of generosity, 
and a most alarming partiality for 
rough frolics and practical jokes. 

A near view of the calling of these 
hardy pioneers strips it of all the 

try with which fancy naturally 
invests a life of hardship and adven- 
ture. The reality is hard and stern 
enough. Its danger and excitement 
naturally contribute largely to at- 
tract and form the magnificent race 
of men which they undoubtedly are, 
as far as thews and sinews are con- 
cerned. The trade is one of the 
greatest importance to Canada, and 
probably will continue to furnish 
for the next hundred and fifty years 
a large proportion of her material 
wealth. Winter is the time when 
the lumbering operations are carried 
on in the woods; the frozen snow 
then presents smooth and firm path- 
ways In every direction over the face 
of a country which would other- 
wise be impassable for horses and 
for the felled trees which they drag 
to the sides of the streams. The 
summer and autumn afford time for 
the necessary preparations. The 
Ottawa district is one of the most 
important of those which rely almost 
entirely upon their timber; indeed 
the beautifully situated city of that 
name, whose rapid development I 
have alluded to above, owes its 
advancement almost entirely to the 
timber trade. A journey up the 
Ottawa for the purpose of witnessing 
the mode of carrying on this curious 
trade, will amply repay any one with 
a good constitution, a strong diges- 
tion, and a thorough appreciation of 
the beauties of nature. He will find 
ample scope for developing these 
three qualities before he gets back 
to civilized life. 

The Ottawa was the route by 
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which the Recollet Father le Caron 
first succeeded in reaching the 
West; Champlain had preceded 
him in 1615 as far as Lake Nipissing. 
Though forming, as a glance at the 
map will show, by far the most 
direct route to the Great West, 
the falls and rapids which obstruct 
its course have hitherto opposed an 
insuperable barrier to navigation, 
and the trade which under other 
circumstances would have passed 
over its waters, has been forced into 
less direct channels. A large outlay 
has been made by the Canadian 
Government to perfect the timber 
slides by which the rafts are safely 
brought over the rapids; but it 
would require an enormous sum, 
and one which the present uninha- 
bited condition of the Upper Ottawa 
does not warrant, before it can claim 
the distinction to which its geogra- 
phical position entitlesit, of the direct 
water route to the West. To render 
it completely available for the pur- 
poses of trade, locks must be formed 
to overcome the shallows of French 
River, a broad but shallow stream 
which connects Lake Nipissing with 
Georgian Bay; a ship canal must 
traverse the portage between Lake 
Nipissing and the head waters of 
the Ottawa ; and the falls and rapids 
of that magnificent river must 
be overcome. Doubtless, ere the 
present generation has passed awa 
these conditions will be fulfilled, 
and ships, ‘outward bound’ for 
England, will carry the grain of 
Nebraska and Minnesota, without 
once breaking bulk, from the very 
centre of the American continent to 
the ports of Europe. 

It may, however, be received as 
an axiom, that wherever the lumber- 
man leads the way the settler is sure 
to follow; the wants of the former 
creating a favourable market for the 
produce of the latter. It may, 
therefore, be confidently predicted 
that this magnificent country will 
not long remain uncultivated. More- 
over, the soil, which produces the 
timber most in request—viz., rock 
elm and oak, is also best adapted 
to agricultural pursuits. Mr. 
Buchanan, in his advice to emi- 
grants, strongly insists on the ad- 
vantage of the Ottawa as a place to 
settle. 

In the meantime, if you intend to 
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accompany one of the men sent on 
in summer to ‘ prospect’ or decide 
on the scene of the winter’s labours, 
sundry preparations are absolutely 
necessary, though no greater mis- 
take can be walle than to encumber 
yourself with unnecessary luggage, 
remembering that half the time you 
will have to carry your ‘ possibles’ 
on your back, with your canoe into 
the bargain, through forests where 
roads are not. Yet as those forests 
are singularly empty of game, in 
which point they resemble all the 
American forests that I have seen, 
provisions must be carried, and a 
great encumbrance they are. The 
flour-bags look very large, and are 
decidedly inconveniently heavy 
when they are turned out of the 
canoe at the first portage ; but the 
extra weight, which soon diminishes 
as the party eat their way through 
them with backwoods appetites, is a 
smaller evil than being half starved. 

My note-book furnishes a list of 
articles which I took when out on 
one of these backwoods expeditions 
with a friend. We had four men, 
and were going to far more distant 
regions than those now under con- 
sideration. We expected tostrike a 
settlement where we could get pro- 
visions in about ten days; failing in 
this hope, we suffered severely. We 
carried three hams, 28lb.; bacon, 
golb. ; green tea, 2lb.; sugar, oneloaf 
and 4lb.; pepper and salt ; biscuits, 
tolb.; brandy (to be used medici- 
nally, or as a ‘nightcap’ while sleep- 
ing out in wet weather), 3 pints; 
flour, 160lb.; axes, guns, lh Pach 
camp kettle, four saucepans and tin 
cups fitting into each other; plates 
to fit into camp kettle, lantern and 
candles; one blanket a-piece; a 
large square of oilcloth to spread on 
the ground and sleep on. It keeps 
the damp from rising, and is very 
valuable in a sanitary point of view. 
Pipes, tobacco, and a good store of 
lucifer-matches. The list may be 
useful to any one starting on a 
journey into the woods, as his 
preparations must be made on 
the outskirts of civilization, where 
reliable advice is not always at- 
tainable, the backwoodsman’s love 
of fun being often stronger than his 
desire to teach woodcraft to a novice. 
The mode of travelling would, were 
it not for the variety and beauty of 
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the scenery, be rather dull after the 
first novelty had worn off. Far 
north, and near the confines of the 
Hudson’s Bay territory, where my 
canoing experience has been gained, 
the guides are mostly half-bred 
Indians, who are still called by their 
old Canadian name of Voyageurs. 
Many of them come from the 
Red River Settlement, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with forest 
life. The same class of men, as far 
as skill and hardihood are concerned, 
are employed to explore the timber 
regions, though I believe they are 
mostly native Canadians. The way 
of life is the same. Up at daybreak; 
strike the tent if there is one, or 
carefully roll up the blankets, and 
take a swim in the stream. Your 
men examine the canoe, and care- 
fully repair with gum or resin 
(an indispensable necessary) any 
damages that may have been in- 
flicted on its fragile sides by the 
sharp-pointed rocks in the shallows. 
Then breakfast, which will con- 
sist of rancid bacon, very nasty 
bread (made of flour and water, 
rolled round a stick, and roasted 
before the fire), and a tin mug of 
green tea, strong enough, as the 
lumberers say, to carry a horse, and 
rough enough in flavour to peel the 
tongue of a buffalo. Breakfast des- 
patched, stow away the ‘ plunder,’ 
and paddle steadily till you come to 
a fall or rapid. If it be possible to 
pole or paddle up the latter, the 
most exciting scene follows. The 
whole party, puffing volumes of 
tobacco smoke, and uttering wild 
shouts and screams, tug at the 
addles with desperate energy. 
ometimes for half a minute the 
canoe will hang just on the crest of 
arapid. Woe be to the light craft 
and everything she contains if the 
man who holds the steering paddle 
allows her head to sway an inch 
from its direction straight upstream! 
Down she goes, hurled from rock to 
rock, past which she was guided 
with such difficulty, and the dripping 
wights wend their weary way back 
to the nearest settlement, through 
the woods. But if the steersman 
possesses a practised eye and a 
seat hand, the momentary pause 
is followed by a dart iene into 
smooth water, and a breathing space, 
during which the panting crew may 
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look back to the scene of their ex- 
ae struggle. Sometimes a fall 
or a long reach of the river obliges 
the party to land, in order to make 
a portage through the woods or over 
the rocks, and to launch again higher 
up. The voyageurs, in their charac- 
teristic red shirts and moccasons, 
staggering with the canoe and bag- 
gage on their shoulders over the 
steep rocks, would make a pretty 
subject for a painter. The novice 
is startled at first to hear the warn- 
ing sound of the rattlesnake as it 
glides off the path apparently just 
where his foot would at the next 
step have fallen among the leaves. 
I never trod on one, nor does such 
a thing often happen; but I once, 
in jumping from one stone to ano- 
ther, pitched right on the head of 
a garter snake which was lying 
there asleep. I never was in such a 
fright in my life, thinking it at first 
a ‘rattler.’ 

At noon you halt for dinner. 
Pork, bread, and tea again; cam 
at sunset. In some of the sma 
streams, the trees which fall across 
from bank to bank often block 
further advance, and a way has to 
be cut with axes. Another source 
of danger to the canoe are what 
Mississippi boatmen call ‘snags’ 
and ‘sawyers. Both are trees, 
washed into mid-channel by the 
winter currents, and forming snags 
when their sharp broken branches 
point up stream, and sawyers when 
they turn down, both being equally 
fatal to small craft. Iam inclined 
to think that the fullest development 
of what Orjentals call ‘ kaif’ takes 
ae when the camp fires burn 

rightly at night, and you lie, smok- 
ing peacefully, and gazing dreamily 
upwards through the tree-tops at 
the star-spangled sky. Often, in 
such a scene, ere night’s 

Sweet child, Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Whispered like a noontide bee, 

Shall I nestle by thy side ? 

have I lain, with thoughts far away 
in the distant fatherland, listening 
idly to the rippling stream, till the 
splash of some bear or deer in the 
water, jarring like a broken chord 
on quiet thoughts, brought me back 
from dreamland to the camp-fire and 
the rifle. 

Arrived at the place near which 
the lumberers’ winter quarters are 
¥ 
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to be established, the voyageurs 
commence their search for the places 
in which the finest timber grows. 
These men, though often unable to 
read or write, manage to make a tole- 
rably correct, and often exceedingly 
graphic, map of the country. They 
note down, after their own fashion, 
the run of streams and character of 
soil, and exhibit an amount of know- 
ledge of woodcraft signs, by which 
timber of the desired ality are 
discovered, which resembles intui- 
tion, and greatly puzzles a stranger. 
As soon as the first snows have 
fallen, men and horses appear on the 
spot, and the heretofore silent forest 
resounds with the din of a hundred 
axes. The logs are roughly trimmed 
and dragged over the snow-roads to 
the nearest stream, where they lie 
till, at the breaking-up of the frost 
in the spring, they are floated down 
by the first freshet into some river 
or lake, where they are made up 
into rafts, and taken over perhaps 
a thousand miles of water to Eedhes. 
If the water in the stream where 
the logs are first deposited is insuf- 
ficient to float them, the lumberers, 
taking example from the beaver, 
raise a dam Sawer down, and sud- 
denly breaking away the obstacle, 
‘flush’ them over the shallows. 
The huts in which the men live, and 
which in summer are used to store 
provisions and materials, are fitted 
with banks or sleeping places like 
the cabin of a ship, and the chorus 
of snores which salutes the ear of 
any wakeful member of the party is 
rather astonishing, and speaks well 
for backwoods lungs. Sometimes a 
restless spirit will awake, and, as a 
natural consequence, instantly feel 
hungry. He will turn out and con- 
sume a pound or so of salt pork and 
a jorum of cold green tea before 
lighting his pipe and resuming his 
slumbers. The tea-leaves are never 
removed from the great kettle. 
Fresh tea is always added, and the 
kettle kept continually boiling over 
the fire, which, in consequence of 
the intense cold, is, of course, alight 
night and day. The natural infe- 
rence is, that lumberers have no 
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nerves—if they had, such tea would 
aoniay oun them. I suppose 
wo ey endure counter- 


the awful work t 
acts its effects. 

The conveyance of the rafts down 
to Quebec in the spring and summer 
is the most adventurous and dan- 
gerous part of the trade. It is a 
slow process. Rafts from the 
most distant stations occupy some- 
times more than a year (that is 
more than that part of the year 
during which the river navigation 
is opened), and do not reach 
Quebec till the second spring. In 
their long and arduous voyage the 
lumberers live entirely on their 
rafts, or at night camp beside them. 
They shoot the most formidable 
rapids with a precision and nerve 
that it requires long training to 
acquire. Sometimes they come 
upon a timber jam, where some 
raft, broken up by a rapid, has gone 
to pieces, and one of the sticks as 
they are called has been caught 
on the rocks, all sueceeding logs 
become entangled and form a heap 
of gigantic spellicans across the 
river. Then a volunteer, the man 
of the most active form and coolest 
nerve, with tightened waistband 
and wary step, climbs axe in hand 
over the mass, and selecting with a 
practised eye the tree, often only 
slightly poised, which is the key of 
the whole, begins to cut it away. 
Suddenly there is a crack. Now, 
run!—Garde & toi—Look out for 
your life! shout the watchers on 
the bank. The adventurer leaps 
like an antelope from log to log of 
the falling timber; one moment's 
delay, one false step, and the whole 
jam, thousands of tons of forest 
trees, will be down on his head. A 
moment more, either like Horatius 
Cocles, ‘on dry earth he stands,’ 
or, with a sickening sensation of 
impotent despair, the bystanders see 
the mass crushing and struggling 
above him; and when the tumult 
has subsided, they commence among 
the rocks and timbers below a fruit- 
less search for a mangled body from 
which the adventurous spirit has 
been crushed. 

Beta Mixron. 














N the barrenness of our present 

dramatic literature, it is lentes 
to find that elsewhere in Europe 
there are authors to write and com- 
_ to act “plays of a high class, 
ike those contained in the edition 
of Friedrich Halm’s works which 
has just been completed. One of 
these, Der Sohn der Wildniss, has 
been introduced to our own stage 
under the title of Ingomar, but not 
having fallen into the hands of ca- 
pable actors, it has not taken the 
place which its originality and great 
dramatic beauty would otherwise 
have secured for it. Halm’s Gri- 
selda was also acted in England se- 
veral years ago with indifferent suc- 
cess ; and his fine dramatic sketch, 
Camoéns, has been endenizened in 
the columns of Blackwood. Other- 
wise this author is little known in this 
country, and will probably remain 
so unless some of the Quarterlies 
shall devote the necessary space to 
a detailed criticism of his works. 
Such a task is quite beyond our 
limits, and we shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a notice of his last, 
and in some respects finest, play, 
The Gladiator of Ravenna. 

This play was produced anony- 
mously at the Burg Theater of 
Vienna, ‘in October, 1854. It was 
then, and fora long time afterwards, 
ascribed to a certain Dr. Laube, till 
suddenly the authorship was claimed 
by a Bavarian schoolmaster, named 
Friedrich Bacherl, who alleged 
that in the play, which was then 
creating a furore throughout South- 
ern Germany, he recognised the 
substance of a drama which he had 
some years before submitted to the 
director of the Burg Theater, and 
which had been returned by that 
gentleman as unfit for the stage. 
Great was the ferment which en- 
sued, and in Munich the production 
of the piece led to something as like 
an O.P. riot as, under the limitations 
of Bavarian liberty, was possible. 
How the controversy ended we 
never learned, and the volume 
before us does not say, as the play 
quietly takes its place, without one 
word of comment, among Halm’s 
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other works. Possibly, as there 
were people to declare that 


Garth did not write his own Dispensary, 


there are still believers in Laube and 
Bacherl. All we can say is, that this 
play has a marvellous family resem- 
lance to its companions, and that 
as it is published as Halm’s, we be- 
lieve it to be purely and simply his. 
The germ of the story has obvi- 
ously been extracted from two sen- 
tences of Tacitus. In his mention 
of the first defeat inflicted upon the 
army of Arminius by Germanicus, 
when he entered Germany to avenge 
the signal overthrow of Varus in the 
Teutoburger Forest by the great 
German leader, that brilliant word- 
painter records that, among the pri- 
soners then taken,— 


Inerant foemine nobiles; inter quas 
uxor Arminii, eademque filia Segestis, 
mariti magis quam parentis animo, 
neque victa in lacrimas, neque voce 
supplex, compressis inter sinum manibus, 
gravidum uterum intuens.—Ann. i, 57. 


Arminius’s wife, whose name 
was Thusnelda, soon after being 
taken to Rome to swell the triumph 
of Germanicus, gave birth to a 
son, who, according to Strabo, was 
called Thumelicus, and of him 
Tacitus says, ‘educatus Ravenne 
puer, quo mox ludibrio conflictatus 
sit, in tempore memorabo.’ The 
lost books of the Annals no doubt 
contained the fulfilment of the 
promise here given, but of this 
son nothing further is known histo- 
rically. Enough, however, is sug- 
gested in the words just quoted for 
the purposes of the dramatist, who, 
availing himself of the facts that a 
woman of the character indicated, 
the wife of the great German 
hero, gave birth in captivity to a 
son, and that this son was trained 
as a gladiator at the school of 
Ravenna, and actually made his 
appearance in the arena, has con- 
structed a play full of life and action 
and interest, despite the remoteness 
of the period and the antagonism 
of most of the characters to modern 
sympathies. 

The play opens in the gardens of 








* Friedrich Halm’s Werke. Vienna. London: Williams and Norgate. 1856. 
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Mare Antony in Rome, with the 
arrival of what a Virginian would 
call a ‘ prime lot’ of gladiators for 
the approaching games. They are 
under the guidance of Glabrio, the 
master of the Ravenna School, who 
is as proud of his troop, and in much 
the same vein, as a dog-fancier in the 
_— day is of his ‘toy’ dogs. 

he various characters of his burly 
ruffians and their mutual jealousies 
are nicely individualized, and de- 
veloped with great dramatic viva- 
city. Foremost among them are 
Kéyx and Thumelicus; the former 
an old hand, and king of the school ; 
the latter the most promising pet of 
the fancy, and described by Glabrio, 
to the disgust of the brawny Kéyx, 
as— 

Handsome as Pheebus, blooming as a 

rose, 

Kéyx, it is plain, will not long 
hold his supremacy undisputed. 
Thumelicus is bent on reigning in 
his stead, whetted thereto partly by 
ambition, and more cine by the 
bravados of Kéyx, that he is as in- 
timate as himself in the good graces 
of Lycisca, a flower-girl of whom 
Thumelicus is enamoured. From 
words they fall to blows, and are 
only parted by the vigorous whip 
of their master Glabrio. The rest 
being dismissed to their quarters, 
Glabrio takes Thumelicus under his 
especial charge, soothing him by 
assurances that Lycisca is now in 
Rome, and true to him, and that 
she shall visit him forthwith. It is 
all-important that his favourite shall 
not get out of condition through 
fretting, and Glabrio coaxes him 
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with the coarse sugar-plums of flat- 
tery and fawning. The animalism 
and degraded sensuousness of the 
whole party are brought out with 
great skill. As Glabrio and Thu- 
melicus retire, Thusnelda and her 
kinswoman Ramis, who have been 
prisoners at large in the gardens of 
Antony since their first arrival in 
Rome, enter in conversation, and 
from them the audience learns the 
circumstances of Thusnelda’s cap- 
tivity; and that having meditated 
suicide rather than attend the tri- 
umphal car of Germanicus, she had 
forborne on finding that she bore 
another life within her own. Her 
boy has been torn from her in in- 
fancy, and she knows not where or 
how he has been trained, or indeed 
if he be alive. Germany has not 
forgotten, however, either the cap- 
tive queen or her son, and Merovig, 
the brother-in-arms of Arminius, 
along with some other German 
chiefs, has entered the Roman ser- 
vice, and come to the capital for the 
purpose of effecting the release of 

husnelda and Thumelicus, and 
setting up the latter as their leader 
in a great scheme for liberating 
Germany, and establishing the unity 
of the kingdom. Merovig finds his 
way into the gardens, developes his 
designs to Thusnelda, and has just 
informed her that her son still lives, 
and that she will soon see him, when 
voices are heard approaching, and 
he is compelled to retreat before he 
can apprise her where and what her 
son is, leaving in her hands the 
sword of her dead husband. The 
act closes thus :— 


THUSNELDA.—See him again ! 


But one word, Merovig ! 
Is't dream? Or truth? 


See him again ! 
No, no, it is no dream. 


This is Arminius’ sword, and shall I not 
Within my son’s hand place it, shall I not 
Incite his spirit to a hero’s deeds, 

And set his father’s image ’fore his eyes ? 

I shall, I shall !—Ye great, ye righteous gods, 
Oft in the silent night have I besought ye, 
Some mighty purpose, yet before I died, 

To lay within my hands, and on my soul, — 
To entrust to me some mission high and grave, 
That, undistraught by weakness or by hate, 

I might unswervingly my task fulfil, 


Might be Thusnelda still, Arminius’ wife, 

And worthy of the German name I bear! 

This ye have done, ye have trusted to my hands 
My country’s might, her honour, and her future ; 
And here I vow—clutch ye this hand I raise 
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In witness of my oath, and hold it fast— 
I will fulfil the task ye have enjoined, 
This I will do, and if my powers shall fail, 
T'll break, as in the tempest breaks the oak, 
But bend I will not, ever, ever more ! 

THUMELICUS (entering).—It is too hot within! I cannot sleep ! 
And I can’t get that Kéyx from my sight ! 
Soho! What woman with the sword is this ? 

Ramis (returning from assisting MEROVIG to escape).— 

He has escaped! 


Txavus.—Hush, hush ! 


Look there! Ye gods! 
Ramis.— What ails thee ? 


What’s amiss ? 


Txus.—Dost thou not see? 
Or is only to my eyes revealed ? 


Look yonder, look ! 


Ramis.—By the gods’ cloudy throne, 
That is Arminius from crown to sole ! 


THuM.—Why do you stare at me, ye crackbrained crones ! 


What want ye? Speak! 


Tuus.—No, it is not the shade 
Of my Arminius risen from the grave! 
No, thine eye flashes, and thy voice resounds ; 
Thou livest, thou art my son, and—hence, ye tears, 
With your bedimming veils !—and let these arms 
Enfold thee, clasp thee to my mother’s heart ! 


THuM.—What want ye? 


Let me— 


Tuus.—Dost thou know me not ? 
But I, I know thee well—the dimple here, 
And here the dark-brown mole. Sigmar, my son, 
Dost thou disown the breast that suckled thee, 
The arms that rocked thy infancy to sleep ? 
Tuum.—Sigmar? I've heard that name before— 
Taus.—Here, take 
This sword—take it! "Tis thy inheritance. 
Now flames a brighter lustre from thine eyes. 
Oh, look upon me,—longer, closer still ! 
And let me steep and comfort my sick soul 
In the deep liquid ocean of thine eye! 
THuM.—That look! That voice! Is my brain turned ? 
Txus.—Hush! hush! 
Music! These are the melodies of home ! 
How soft and sweet! Is the night come so soon? 
I see thee not, yet do I hold thee fast. 


We shall not part, my son— 


Tuum.—She totters, sinks ; 


Come hither! Quick ! 


Ramis.—She faints. 
Tnus.—My son, my son! 


The second act passes in the Im- 
perial Palace, where the scene opens 
upon a circle of Caligula’s courtiers, 
who are discussing the most recent 
scandal and gossip of the Court 
whilst waiting for the appearance 
of the imperial tyrant. The period 
chosen is towards the close of 
Caligula’s career, when his frantic 
excesses have become intolerable, 
and the conspiracy under which he 
fell is on the point of being ma- 
tured by his favourite, Cassius 
Cherea, the prefect of the Praetorian 
Guard. This scene is throughout 
masterly in conception and details. 
It combines the charm of historical 


and poetical truth, and must be 
most effective in performance, full as 
it is of life, variety, and movement. 
We are prepared for the entrance 
of Caligula y the glimpses which 
we gather from the various speakers 
of his cruelties, his excesses, the 
vanity which made him even insist 
on being worshipped as a divinity, 
and those other features of his 
character which are familiar to the 
scholar. This part of the scene is 
managed with an almost Shak- 
spearian skill, delightfully in con- 
trast with the prosy awkwardness 
of most German dramas. Let us 
step aside from the crowd with 
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Cornelius Sabinus and Cassius that the destinies of the world and 
Cherea, and listen to what the of mankind are at the mercy of a 
latter has to say of the tyrant, in blaspheming madman :— 

answer to the remark of Sabinus, 


Cassivs.—It almost seems'so! The plain truth is this ; 
Caligula is sick! He used to be, 
Thou know’st, a man of brains and judgment, quick 
To see and to decide, weighty in speech, 
And loved the arts,-—But for these last few weeks, — 
In business or in converse, ‘tis all one— 
He drops by fits into a dream-like maze, 
Stares right before him, then starts up anon, 
Shouts, dances, leaps, then with a woeful sigh 
Cries, ‘ He is poison’d, that his life’s assailed !’ 
Then reels and staggers, till, quite spent, he sinks 
Like a dead man into a breathless swoon. 
By night he wanders sleepless through the halls, 
Sees phantoms as he goes in every nook, 
Stalks up to them, and babbles to the walls, 
Answering their ghostly gibberish, which is heard 
By no one but himself. 
Corn.——-Crazed! As long since 
He lost all stint and bound in his desires, 
So to his troubled spirit outward things 
Have lost their substance and coherency ! 
And this affrights thee! What delivers him 
Into thy hand, disturbs thee ? 
Cas.—Were he mad, 
Quite mad, I should not care! But tis just this 
Half blindness, this unsteady feeble glance 
Of the soul’s eye, this same paralysis 
Of the spirit, which wakes suddenly to nerve 
Its tiger spring, whose aim none can foresee, — 
"Tis this which scares me! The insane caprice 
Which prompted him this morning to send out 
Forty death-warrants, in some sudden fit 
May on his tablets set my name. In brief, 
I'll end this torture, and for ever ! Cory.-—How, 
Thou wouldst, then— 
Cass.—He must hence, and quickly too ! 
(He then developes his plan for the assassination of the Emperor, engages Sabinus 
to sound the Pretorians, undertakes to ascertain the views of the Senate 
himself; and continues :)— 


Hush! I see 
The Cesar coming.—(CALIGULA appears with his suite, and advances 
slowly.) 


Cornn.—Who are these with him ! 
Cas.—That ’s Piso there, the same whose wife he stole 
The other day, and Titus Marcius, 
That idle prate-a-pace ; the rest a troop 
Of creeping things, that fawn and quake for life! 
The old man with the bandage o’er his eye, 
Who now adjusts the folds of Cxsar’s robe, 
Ts Flavius Arminius. —Him thou knowest ? 
Cogn.—Arminius’ brother, who our Varus slew 
In the Teutoberger Forest ? 
Cass.—Ay, the same; 
And he adjusts the folds of Czsar’s robe ! 
Cory.—In his place I should blush— 
Cass.—Psha, man, he is 
Just such a German, as we sons of Rome ! 
(CALIGULA, resting on the arm of Caius Piso, and attended by Titus 
Marcivus, Gattus VaLerius, Fiavius Arminius, and other senators and 


equites, has meanwhile reached the centre of the stage; in the background, 
slaves.) 





Cassius (after saluting CaticuLa, to the slaves).—The litter, ho! 
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CaLIGULA.—You'd have me to the bath? 
No, Cassius, no! I’m thoroughly worn out, 
So sick and weary, I feel like to 
Cas.-—Ho, slaves, a chair! A chair there, for the Cesar ! 
Catic.—As I was saying, Piso, the dread weight 
Of empire lies too heavy on my soul ; 
The duty of chastising irks my conscience, 
The hourly claims on all my powers exhaust me. 
Add, too, the perils, toils of the campaign 
In Germany. Piso.—Yet such laurels followed them, 
As even Germanicus, thy mighty father, 
Did never win. 
Cass. (aside, to CoRNELIUS),—He made some dozen slaves 
Appear, disguised as Germans, in the scrub, 
Whereon two legions presently must scour 
The forest through, and set some trophies up. 
That, friend, was his campaign in Germany ! 

Cauic,—Yes, this campaign—thy hand, Arminius! (Supported by 

ARMINIUS and Piso, letting himself down upon the chair.) 
We achieved wonders, and our foemen fled— 
Thou, Flavius, too, wert there. Fia.—I was, my liege! 
Catic.—And saw them run, these German churls? 
Fra.—Oh, yes, 

They ran, great Cesar! Catic.—Ha, your colour mounts, 
You are a German—oh, I don’t forget ! 

Fia.—If love for mighty Rome, and loyalty 
In Cesar’s service witness’d, make a Roman, 
Then I am one! CaLic.—Well said, ay, very well! 
Thanks, thanks! (Pause.) 

Cass. (approaching CaLIGULA).—Thou rt not in spirits; say, what care 
Despoils us of thy smile? 

CaLie.—Vertigo, friend, 
Simple vertigo! Strange! The old man stands 
Before my eyes for ever. Cass.—What old man ? 

Caric.—I'll tell you. (He makes a sign; the bystanders fall back 
several paces, Piso and Mancivs, who are stationed behind his 
chair, and Cassius, who stands before him, alone remaining.) 

Yesternight, when Livia 
Had left my chamber,—~hark you, in your ear, 
That woman, Piso, is a paragon. 
Piso.—You make me proud, my Cesar. 
Catic.—She had gone, 
And I lay sleepless on my couch, when, lo! 
The curtain rustled, and comes gliding in 
My uncle Drusus, who took poison—then 
Silanus, my wife’s father, who, you know, 
Cut his own throat in the bath, ’stead of his beard ; 
And he held up the gory knife to me, 
As though ’twas I had edged it for the fool ; 
And lastly came Tiberius, my uncle, 
Bearing a pillow—yes, that very pillow 
Which I, as those that love me not report, 
a smother him withal, and thereupon, 
Grasping each other's hands, the three began— (laughing convulsively.) 
I nearly died with laughing ; ’twas, ye gods, 
Too monstrous, too absurd—began to dance, 
Slowly at first, then faster, faster still, 
And still more close they span their cirele round me, 
And still approached me nearer as I lay. 
(With a shout.) There, Cassius, look, look—there they are again ! 
Avaunt! Ye shall not—Hence, 
Ye icy hands! Back from my brow, I say—— 
(Sinks back in the chair in a frenzy.) 

Piso (aside).—Horrible ! 

Marcivs (aside).—Fearful ! Cass.—My hair stands on end, 

The life-blood curdles at my heart! (Aloud.) A doctor, 
A doctor, straight ! 
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Cauic. (starting wildly up).—A doctor ? I'll have none, 
As true as I am Caius Cesar, none ! 
Off goes his head who babbles in surmise! (After a pause recovers his 
How fares it, my good Cassius, with my tawny [composure.) 
Hyrcanian whelps—the lions six, I mean, 
Which Tubero sent me from Damascus—eh ? 
Cass.---Now they have rested, they show fresh and fierce 
As one could wish ; thou mayst at any time 
Employ them in the circus. Catic.—That is well ! 
Something you said of gladiators, too ! 
Cass.— Who from Ravenna have arrived to-day ; 
This scroll contains their numbers and their names ! 
Cauia. (takes up the paper and runs his eye over it). 
Here’s fifty named, and those from Capua, 
From Nola—Good! They'll make a holocaust, 
Life’s ruddy juice will flow in copious streams, 
And steam in fragrant vapours! Pah! Even that, 
(throws the scroll wpon the table nea him.) 
How flavourless, how stale! There's no spice, none, 
For a dull’d palate, no provocative 
For unstrung nerves ! 
Cassius (who meanwhile has retired up the stage). 
Room! Room! So please you, room 
For the Augusta! 
CzSONIA (attended by several women, who remain at the back, 
enters through the centre door).—Thanks to the gods that still 
I find you here ; I almost feared that I 
Should come too late. 
CaLic.—Joy never comes too late ; 
And Beauty’s welcome, come whene’er she may. 
Cas.—And art thou well? Thou look’st so pale, my Cesar. 
Caic.—But thou art bright as Aphrodite’s self ! 
This charming dress, that shows these noble limbs 
More than it veils their symmetry ; this head 
That on this snow-white neck so proudly sways ! 
And when I think that this most lovely head— 
Czas.—Well, that this head ? Catie.—That it must fall if I 
Command, a twofold rapture thrills me through ! 
But for the present—come, I'll rest me here ! 
(Casonia conducts him to the chair.) 
But for the present let this lovely head 
Devise how we shall make the day run by! 
Czs.—You will not to the bath, then ? 
Caie.—No, no bath ! 
(Half aside, and mysteriously.) It minds me of Silanus, who in the bat— 
Czs,—Why fret about the dead? Compose yourself! 
With music fortify your listless nerves. 
Catia. (as before). —What! Thou’ dst have music, forthe ghosts to daice! 
Cas. (aside, to Cassius, whilst CaricuLa lies back in the clair, 
his head dropped, and staring upon vacancy.) 
These fancies fright me. Mark, oh Cassius, mark 
How fixedly he stares! How shall I stir 
The stagnant waters of this flaccid soul ¢ 
I seek in vain, where’er I turn mine eye. 
Cas. (aside).—Yet need there is, that something should be found 
This brooding makes him savage in the end, 
And the sick tiger no caresses tame. 
CaLic. (starting up).— Czsonia, where are thou? Stay by me! 
Cas. (advancing to him).—Cowe, let us to the gardens, sweet, and tkre 
Amuse ourselves with tennis. Catic.—-No—Yes—No— 
I cannot yet resolve to be resolved ! 
Let us, my goddess, first arrange the show 
Of gladiators which I mean to give! 
The rascals have arrived ! (Unfolding the scroll which lies on the tale.) 
* See, what is this ? 
Thumelicus—I seem to know that name ; 
How should I know it? Hm! Thumelicus— 
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Manctvs (comes forward).— Tis very like, that from Thusnelda’s prayer 
Which I presented yesterday, the name 
Has rested in your memory— $FLavivs.—Thusnelda! 
Catig.—Thusnelda? Was not that Arminius’ wife, 
Who on a time ’gainst Varus took the field ? 
And was it not my sire, Germanicus, 
Who took her prisoner, when shortly after 
His vengeance swoop’d upon the German woods ? 
Marcius.—’Twas even so, and thy great sire, my liege, 
Brought her to Rome. Catic.—Tiberius, my uncle, 
When she refused to attend the victor’s car, 
In the triumph of Germanicus, did he not 
Command them tear the infant from her breast 
She bore in prison to Arminius here, 
And threaten— Mar.—Yes, he threatened her to slay 
The child, unless in silence she obey’d 
His every ’hest, my liege; and she obey’d! 
Catia. (aside).—Ay, he had brains, the old man with the pillow ! 
(Aloud.) And what does this Thusnelda want from me ? 
What prays she for ? Mar.—A favour she implores, 
As oft refused already as besought, 
That, after many years, she once, but once, 
May be permitted to behold her son, 
Who by Tiberius’ order has been train’d 
Far from his mother at Ravenna’s school. 
CaLig.—What say’st thou? Is it possible? In Ravenna, 
Thumelicus—Thumel— Mar.—That is her son! 
Ca.ic.—Thumelicus, Arminius’, Thusnelda’s son ! 
Fa, (aside).—Arminius’ son, my nephew ? 
Catic.—See now, see! 
How things combine! She longs to see her son, 
And he is here. Arminius’son! Ohrare! (Bending back to CESONIA.) 
What do you think, love! Can we not devise 
Something from this, of taste most exquisite ? 
A sport to charm and kindle, —a delight 
To stir not merely sense, but spirit too, — 
A sight more stimulating than the spices 
Of Taprolan and India, eh ? Czas.—What sight, 
What sport, my Cesar ? CaLic.—How! What sport? 
A combat, my sweet innocence! Just think, 
A youth, that there before his mother’s eyes 
Fights, bleeds, and falls! Such sport was never known 
Since first the Circus’ sand was drench’d in blood! (Springing up.) 
FL, (aside).—Oh shame and grief! Oh horror and dismay! 


The project is scarcely conceived 
by Caligula, however, when it loses 
its attraction for his feeble will. 
The son of Arminius is, after all, 
only a gladiator, and what “ee 


' 


can ensue from his death? 0 
Cesonia and Cassius, however, it is 
equally of importance to keep the 
imperial monster amused, and the 
former suggests to him that the 
execution of his plan will be the 


Catic.—Yes, thou art right! 


greatest of all triumphs, because it 
will demonstrate to the world that 
the race of the dreaded Arminius 
has ceased to be formidable, and 
that Germany has now for the first 
time been subdued, when her noblest 
children are not vanquished in the 
field, but treated as the jest and 

astime of a Roman _ holiday. 
Kindling at the images thus sug- 
gested, Caligula exclaims— 


That gives a meaning, yes, 


A background, to the pastime, sharp and keen ! 
Now the whole picture stands before my soul : 
Thusnelda, with the oak-wreath in her hair ; 
Her son, as German weapon’d and attired, 
Stretch’d ‘neath the blade of his antagonist. 
Who bears my weapons, wears my purple too. 
All this shall, loud as Jove’s own thunder, speak 
Caligula’s triumph and Germania’s fall ! 

Cas. (aside, to C&sontA).—Now we are safe ! 
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Fi. (aside).—Help, rescue, O ye gods! 
CaLic.—Wine, bring me wine, and let the music sound ! 
(To Czson1a.) Come to my arms, divine enchantress, come ! 
This thou, thou a mere woman, couldst devise ? 
Come to my arms! for now I am at ease ; 
A wish, an aim once more before me stands, 
I still can will, and therefore I live still! 
Cas. (aside).—Ay! but not long, else Sylla’s stars do lie! 
CaLic.—Wine, ho! Henceforth a feast shall be this day, 
Which smiling flung a new excitement’s pearl 
Upon my life’s forlorn and arid strand ! 
(Music heard without, which continues to the end of the scene.) 
Thou, Cassius, straightway shalt before me bring 
These gladiators of Ravenna ; thou, 
Piso, away, and in my name salute 
The Senate ; tell the fathers I invite them 
To Caius Cesar’s triumph, every man. 
Why do you pause? Away! 
(Exit Piso. Enter slaves with golden goblets and cups.) 
CZSONIA (seizing a cup).—Here, here is wine! 
CALic. (seizing a goblet, pours for CZSONIA.) 
Thanks, Hebe, thanks! This goblet to the fair 
And happy issue of this sport of mine! 
Cass.—To whom dost thou confide the xdile’s charge, 
To see that all things needful are prepared 
Beforehand at the circus ? 
Cauie. (looking round the circle). —The edile’s charge ? 
To whom confide it? (After a pause.) Flavius Arminius, 
Approach !—To thee, who on the Weser once 
Closed to thy brother's prayer thine ear and heart ; 
Thou, that all Roman art, German no more, 
To thee do I confide the zdile’s charge ! 
Fiavius.—To me, my liege, to me— 
Catic.—Hence to Thusnelda, 
And to her take with you her long-lost son ! 
Let him be hers until the games begin ; 
Then he shall fight before his mother’s eyes, 
And she shall see him stricken by his doom ! 
This is my will, so bear it unto her, 
And mark it to the letter be fulfill’d; 
For should it prove that thou art more a German 
And less a Roman than thou late didst vaunt, 
Then, hypocrite, by Kronion’s thunderbolts, 
Then shall thy head, even as this goblet, roll! 
(Aside to Czsonta.)— What say’st thou, dovelet? 
The whole stock of Arminius, in my net. 
(Aloud.) And now away! Let the flutes shrilly sound, 
Awake the pan, let the goblets ring! 
Till to Olympus high our revel mount, 
And down to Orcus’ depths its echoes clang! 
T live again! To live is to enjoy. 
So rapture, let thy sparkling fountains flow, 
And sweep us onwards in thy surging waves! 
(Exit, leading Cxsonta ; the rest crowd tumultuously after them.) 


(Hurls the goblet to his 
{ feet.) 


Now I have them all, 


The gladiators soon learn the 
illustrious peoens e of their com- 
panion, and make his position more 
their 


unpleasant than before b 
gibes and sneers at the Wild Man 
of the Woods, the Bear-Prince, and 
Beggar-King. Glabrio is driven to 


his wit’s-end to keep him in good 
humour, and above all, to get him to 
consent to wear the dress and arms, 
the bearskin and the winged helmet, 
of the Germans at the approaching 


ames. In this strait he calls 

ycisca, the flower-girl, to his aid, 
and the third act opens with a 
dialogue, in which she undertakes to 
coax her lover into compliance. To 
ensure the success of his design, 
Caligula has resolved that Thumeli- 
cus shall have for his antagonist the 
most expert gladiator of the time, 
Diodorus the Cappadocian. His 
death is therefore certain, and there 
is something frightful in the reckless 
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wilfulness with which Lycisea, 
Dalilah-like, lures her lover to his 
doom. Life has lost its relish to 
herself, and she almost envies the 
fate she sees awaiting him. This 
character is managed with great 
subtlety in the scene with Thumeli- 
cus which follows. She tells him 
his antagonist is to be his rival 
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Kéyx. Upon this his disgust at the 
German accoutrements, which the 
mockery of his companions has in- 
spired, vanishes, and he is all im- 
on for the hour that is to place 
1is rival foot to foot before him. 
The clouds pass from his brow, and 
he is struggling with Lycisca for a 
kiss, when his mother enters :— 


THUSNELDA.— Who is that woman, boy ? 
Lycisca.—Is this thy mother ? 
Tausy.-—And thou, who art thou? Speak! 
Lyc.—Why, like thyself, 

A woman, only younger by a trifle, 

Not high-born, but good-looking, smart and trim; 

No princess truly, but a Roman; I 

Am like the roses ’tis my trade to sell— 

I have a bloom, and sundry prickles too! 

Now, German princess, art content ! 
(Throwing THuMELICUS a kiss.)—To-night ! 
Tuusny.—I know, my son, misfortune to base souls 

Ts but a mark for scoffing and for scorn ; 

Nor do I marvel that this creature, like 

Her fellows, was most insolent and rude ; 

I marvel thou canst find her worthy thee, 

And that thy love—attempt not to gainsay it— 

Thou lovest her— Tuum.—I? Well, yes! 

She’s pretty, very pretty, and beguiles 

The dullhours— § Tuvsy.—Do I hear aright? 

Only the plaything of thy idle hours ? 

Thou lovest her not, scarce feel’st respect for her ? 

In Germany, my son, they honour woman ; 

In each and all the rudest warrior prizes 

The mother who has borne him on her breast, 

And in full faith expects prophetie words 

From bashful maids’ undeseerated lips ! 
Taum.—Oh yes, in Germany, but we're in Rome. 


(Exit.) 


I like the girl. 
She is 


Small prospect here of sympathy 
between mother and son; and from 
this point the antagonism between 
them, in which the future interest 
of the play centres, may be said to 
commence. Rome has done her 
work of vengeance surely; the moral 
sense is stifled in the child of her 
formidable foe,—his nature, ‘like 
the dyer’s hand, subdued to what it 
works in.’ This, however, Thus- 
nelda has yet to learn. Thumelicus 
has not told her what he is, and she 
is about to question him, when they 
are interrupted by the entrance of 
her brother-in-law, Flavius Armi- 
nius. Traitor though he had been 
to Arminius and his country, he 
comes with pity in his heart to 
communicate the dreadful project of 

Woman, thou’rt crazed! 


Who ever ventured to gainsay him ? 


the Emperor. His presence rouses 
all the slumbering indignation of 
Thusnelda, who launches the thun- 
derbolts of her scorn at the recreant 
and traitor. Stung by her words, 
he dashes forth Caligula’s command 
that she shall appear in the circus 
to-morrow, in her royal apparel, and 
with an oak-wreath in her hair, to 
see her son make his first public 
display of his craft. Her horror at 
the discovery that Thumelicus is a 
gladiator, gives way to dismay as, 
penetrating the purpose of Caligula, 
she sees that it is her country’s 
shame he has in view in the indig- 
nity to which her son and herself 
are to be exposed, She declares her 
resolution to defy his order. To 
this Flavius replies :— 

When Cesar has said ‘Ay,’ 
Tuusy.—I! 


Go tell thy lord, Thusnelda never, never, 
Robed for a holiday, shall stand to see 

Her child’s dishonour and her country’s shame ! 
And never shall this youth, Arminius’ son, 
Equipped, in mockery, with his father’s arms, 
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Do battle in the circus for his life ! 

Never, I tell thee, never! He is my son, 

And shall not fight— | TxHum.—How! I not fight! Not fight! 

Wilt drive me frantic! | THusn.—Qh ye eternal gods! 
Txum.—I not to fight, when Cesar in his grace 

Has given me Kéyx for my antagonist? 

Not fight? I craven-like to skulk at home, 

Whilst my companions in the circus give 

The death-salute triumphantly to Cesar ? 

Shall Kéyx, Kéyx point at me in scorn, 

And flout me as a faint heart and poltroon ? 

Not fight, not fight, indeed? I'd sooner die! 
Favivus (aside).—Oh, happy youth! He does not feel his shame ! 
Tuusn.—Sigmar, ’tis meet that men be brave, and thou art brave, 

And thou shalt prove thy valour too, I vow, 

On this proud Rome, right gloriously and soon ; 

Only not now; thou shalt not waste thy might 

And bravery on base juggling shows like these! 
THuM.— What names are these! Base juggling shows! ye gods! 

When Rome puts on her festal bravery— 

When Cesar, senate, all the Roman knights, 

In solemn order to the circus wend, 

Within whose vast expanse a surging sea 

Of forms and voices has since sunrise roar’d— 

When now at Ceesar’s nod the lists are flung 

Wide open to the combatants, and all 

Grows still, still, as no tongue had ever spoke. 

And now the signal shrills, the blows fall thick— 

One presses on, the other with a jerk 

Clips his opponent’s helmet in his net, 

Who struggles free, and is enmeshed again— 

Then striking now, now stricken, bleeds and reels, 

And striking bares his bosom to the foe, 

Receives his stroke, and makes an end; and when, 

As suddenly as bursts a storm-charged cloud, 

Cheers, pealing thunder, shaking all the earth, 

Re-echo round the victor’s giddy head, 

And here rain roses down, and laurels there— 

The Cesar nods applause, and ‘ Victor, hail!’ 

Rings from a thousand tongues through all the air. 

And this is but a base, a juggling show ? 

*Tis victory, woman, victory, glory, life! 
Txvusn.—Thou dream’st of victory, deluded boy; 

Thou see’st not they but mean to murder thee, 

To avenge the father’s victory on the son. 

And thou—thou couldst— Tuom.—I am resolved to fight ! 
Tausn.—And Germany, which thou dost load with shame, 

Thy father’s name, which thou dost desecrate— 

Thy mother’s hopes, which thou dost turn to tears, — 

Are these all nought? Art thou a gladiator 

Because Rome call’d thee such, and such has train’d thee? 

Thou art Arminius’ son, thou art a German, 

And thou art ours! TaumM.—What’s German, Roman—Psha! 

I am a gladiator ; fighting is 

My trade ; and if on Germany's aceount 

Thou art ashamed of my vocation, know, 

No less am I ashamed of my German name, 

Of being a barbarian ; know thou that! 

And here I now, once and for all, renounce 

The name and kinship of my German race! 

In Rome, Rome I was born, Rome brought me up ; 

am— Tuusn.—No more, unhappy boy, no more! 

Txuum.—I am a Roman, Roman will remain! 

And therefore get thee hence, and tell thy lord, 

Thou Cesar’s messenger; that I will fight 

To-morrow in the circus, as he bids— 

To conquer, if the gods vouchsafe success ; 

To fall, if on my head their doom has pass’d ! 
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Flavius quits the stage, overcome 
with pity for Thusnelda, on whom 
the w > tragedy dawns, which has 


ensued from what she deems her 


I knew it well! 
I should have died ! 
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weakness in sparing her own life for 
the sake of herson’s. The act closes 
upon the following soliloquy :— 


Shame is the fruit of weakness! 
If now my son will turn, 


Renouncing his own people, to the foe, 

And recklessly disgrace his father’s name, 

Mine is the guilt! Yet have no fear, Arminius, 
Thy name shall never know the blur of shame ; 
Not thus, not thus thy son shall end his days! 


The conflict thus opened is con- 
tinued throughout the fourth act. 
Merovig, who has learned from 
Ramis the incidents of the previous 
scene, has almost abandoned his 
hope of raising Thumelicus into a 
fit successor to his father. Thus- 
nelda struggles against his argu- 
ments; but in the midst of an 
eloquent defence of her son, his 
voice is heard from within, mingling 
in Bacchanalian revelry with Lycisca 
in this wise :— 

Burning kisses, spicy wine! 


Make a mortal all divine. 
To, Bacchus, Io! Fill high, Lycisca! 


Time presses. A decision must 
be taken, and Thumelicus is sum- 
moned by Ramis to his mother’s 
presence, Flushed with his revel, 
and angry at the interruption, he 
bids them make short work of what 
they have to say. To the promise 
of a kingdom—of all the nations 
between the Danube and the Rhine 
uniting under his banner—he turns 
a scornful ear. He is equally in- 
sensible to the call to avenge his 


Now the grape’s red blood to sip, 
Now the purple of thy lip! 
Burning kisses, spicy wine, 


own and his country’s wrongs by 
the destruction of Rome :— 


And wherefore Rome? What ill has Rome e’er done 

To me, or Germany what good, that I 

For Germany should fall at feud with Rome ? 

What's Germany to me? TxusN.—How, boy! the land 
For which thy father bled—the land in which 

Thou’rt born to empire, a Cheruscan prince ! 

Dost thou renounce thy birthright ? MER.—Can it be? 
How! Shut thine eyes when thy home beckons thee ; 
Close up thine ears when she, thy mother, calls! 

Thou canst, thou wilt not Tuum.—Wherefore can I not ? 
If Germany, my mother, as you call her, 

Through twenty years took neither thought of me, 

Nor of her there, that was Arminius’ wife, 

Why, in the name of all the gods, should TI 

Not turn my back upon this raven mother? 

What's Germany to me, I ask again? 

TI am no German, no Cheruscan prince ; 

I was, and am, and ever will remain, 

Thumelicus, the gladiator of Ravenna. 


Not deterred even by this out- 


burst of passion, Merovig essays 
once more to tempt him by the offer 
of an army of power sufficient even 
to secure for him the purple of the 
Cesars. For a moment a flash of 
ambition passes through the young 
man’s brain. To-morrow he wil 
talk further of their plans. To- 
morrow, replies Merovig, will be 
too late; to-morrow Thumelicus 
fights in the circus, and should he 
even survive, Germany will never 
place itself under a leader who has 


disgraced himself by wearing the 
wreath flung by the populace of 
Rome to the victorious gladiator. 


Infuriated by this contemptuous 
allusion to what has hitherto been 
the highest aim of his ambition, 
Thumelicus declares that he never 
will be the leader of the Germans 
though it were to secure the universe. 
Although all Germany lay imploring 
at his feet, he is going on to say, 
when Thusnelda interrupts him 
thus :-— 


Stay! Germany never did, nor ever shall, 
Lie at the foot of any he that lives, 
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To beg of him to be her lord and chief! 


No, Germany will ne’er entreat ! 






Bat I, 


Thy mother, I beseech thee, oh, my son, 
I, that in sorrow brought thee forth, in grief 
Did suckle thee, and in despair’s dark hour 
Lost thee—I, I, my son, implore thee now, 
Make not the day that gave thee back to me 
More bitter than the day that saw my loss! 
Betray me not, my dearest, fondest hope ; 
Spare me the last, the deadliest of all pangs— 
Oh, let me not survive my only child ! 
For fight to-morrow, fall away from us, 
And from that hour thou in my heart art dead! 
For sooner would I see thee cold and stark, 
A gashed and mangled corpse, than that thy head, 
At once dishonoured and with victory crowned, 
The gladiator’s laurels should sustain ! 

(After a pause, approaches THUMELICUS, who stands with his face averted.) 


Thou'rt wroth, my son! 
With me! 


Thou shouldest not be wroth 
I lived for thee, ay, lived when death 


Offered me fame and freedom; then live now 


For me! 


Repay the sacrifice I made! 


Thou wear’st thy father’s lineaments, belie 


Them not! 


Thou'rt fair, then be in soul as fair ! 


Thou art a man, then be no gladiator ; 
And as thy birth proclaims thee for our own, 


Be ours indeed! Come! 


(Seizing his hand.) 


"Twas denied to me 
To lead the feeble footsteps of the boy, 
Now let me be the guide unto the man! 


Come, Sigmar, come! 


Tuum. (spurning her hand).—No, no, I tell thee, no! 


Tuvusn.—Go, then ! 
Tuum.—lI will ! 


Call me not back again, 


Nor hope to extort from me one jot of change, 
For what I’ve said, I’ve said for good and all! 


(Merovig now tries to persuade Thusnelda to escape alone with him. 
refuses, dismissing him in language which no doubt has awakened a deep echo in 


She 


the hearts of many a German audience :)— 


I stay. 


Return thou home. 


Yet, there returned, 


Tell them, whilst they in council sat, and paused 
And pondered, a most noble spirit here 

In slavery’s stress and thraldom dire was wrecked ! 
Tell them, they came to a resolve too late, 

And warn them, lest this same ‘ Too late, too late!’ 
Prove not our country’s curse throughout all time. 


Merovig retires, and the sound of 
Lycisca’s voice in the orgy to which 
Thumelicus has returned, suggests 
to his mother the hope that he may 
yet be saved through love. She 
resolves to subdue her pride, and, 
Lycisca soon afterwards appearing, 


appeals to her to use her influence 
with Thumelicus to persuade him to 
fly from Rome. To Lycisca she 
promises that she shall share the 
royal honours of her lover. Lycisca 
replies :— 


Thy hope is but a dream, thy prayer 


Impossibility. No. 


Nor for me 


Nor for thy son is rescue possible ! 


Tavusn.—No rescue possible ! 


When even now 


All’s ready for our flight, true friends at hand 


To bear us home ? 
’Tis but thy fear. 


No, no, I do not dream ; 
Nothing ’s impossible 


To the woman who loves, to the man who is resolved ! 
Lyc.—Ay, there, deluded one, the mischief lies ! 
I am no woman, a poor flower-girl I. 


We love not, neither are we loved! 
He is no map, he is a gladiator; 


And he,— 
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The scourge instructed him; he can obey, 
But not resolve. Whatever destiny 
His home may offer, glorious and pure, 
He lacks the glance that sees the right at once, 
The soul that presses forward, the stanch heart 
That never flags till it achieves its task ! 
And I—enough of words! This learn, that she 
Who has sunk like me, can only—go on sinking! 
Tausn.—Art stung with shame? Well, then, revenge thyself. 
Is thy life fleck’d with spots? then wash them off 
With Roman blood! e weapons are prepared, 
And hosts stand ready to obey thy nod! 
Come, follow us; save—save my son, and Rome 
Shall pay thee for the wrongs which thou hast borne. 
Lyc.—Say, can revenge give back what I have lost ? 
And you barbarians, would you scorn me less 
Than do the sons of Rome? No, no. If eer 
It be decreed by Fate that I shall rule, 
"Tis here in Rome, not in your forest shades ; 
And if shame be my lot, at least Rome proffers 
The bitter potion in a golden bowl. 
Tausy.—And he—my son!—who, who shall save my son ? 
Of all that live on earth, thou only canst. 
Look on my sorrow, let a mother’s prayers 
Subdue thee—else I must—Ay, ay, I must! 
(Falls at her feet.) Behold me here a suppliant at thy feet ! 
Have pity onme! Pity! Do not leave 
The last shoot of a noble stem, distraught, 
To perish in the circus like a beast. 
Lyc.—Stand up! Kneel not to me! 
Thyself, nor touches me! Be not alarmed. 
No word shall ’scape me of what thou hast said. 
Nay, more! Secure his freedom, if thou canst, 
And lead him home; but hope no aid from me. 
If Fate with ruthless hands shall seize on thee, 
And drag thee down into the mire of woe, 
As though, like us, thou hadst been born in it; 
I will not aid, yet will I not prevent! 
Even misery yearns for fellowship, and if 
To sink must be my doom, may thou too drown! 


It nor beseems 


( Exit.) 


Every hope is now at an end, and 
in the passion of her grief, Thusnelda 
prays for power to roll back the 
wheels of time to the hour when she 


Ramis enters with the purple robe 
and oak-wreath which Caligula has 
sent for Thusnelda to wear in the 
circus on the morrow, with intent 


that all shall see in her the per- 
sonification of her country. The 
act closes as follows :— 


stood before Germanicus, and first 
felt the stirring of a second life 
within her breast. At this point 


Txusn.—I am to be Germania ! 
Ramis.—So he said. 
Tavusn.—O that, in sooth, I were Germania ! 
With all Germania’s courage in my soul, 
With all Germania’s anger in mine eye, 
And all her giant vigour in my arm! 
Then, unas natal Rome, then shouldst thou quake 
Deep as the marrow of the earth that bears thee ! 
Then Hark! Whospeaks? What voice rings in mine ears ? 
Or does it speak within me? ‘Up! accept 
Germania’s wreath, and do what she would do 
To keep its noble leaves unstain’d and pure. 
The wheels of time thou backwards fain wouldst roll? 
Tis well, we give that day to thee again, 
And see thou use it better than at first !’ 
(Puts out her hand to take the wreath.) 
Give me the wreath ! 
ence! The leaves are bloody, 


I will be Germany! 


(Recoils.) No! Hence! 
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{ March, 


Ram.—It is 


The reflex of the purple cloak, Thusnelda! 


What ails thee ? 


Calm thyself ! 


Tuusn.—Be still, my heart, 
And gather all thy strength, my weary soul! 
How ran the vow which to the gods I made, 
So they, before I died, a mission grave, 
And mighty purpose in my hands should lay? 
*I will fulfil your task’—these were my words— 
‘This I will do, and if my powers shall fail, 
I'll break, as in the tempest breaks the oak, 


But bend I will not, ever, ever more !’ 
(Seizing the wreath, and pressing it on her head.) 
Come, then, Germania’s wreath, and rustle here, 
A Teutoburger Forest round my brows! 
Ram.—What is thy purpose? Speak! THusn.—To keep my word! 


The fifth act opens on the morn- 
ing of the games. Thumelicus has 
uitted the bath, and is urged by 
labrio to repose for awhile, until 
the Emperor shall arrive to conduct 
him to the circus in state. Anxiety 
that his pupil shall do him credit is 
the only idea in Glabrio’s head, and 
his parting words are a direction to 


Thumelicus to receive the death- 
stroke in a graceful attitude, if the 
chances run against him. Left to 
himself, Thumelicus runs over the 
crowded events of the last few 
hours, and some promptings of re- 
morse for his rough demeanour to 
his mother at their last meeting 
find their way to his lips :— 


My head is all 
A-spin! And that is why I was so harsh, 
So savage to my mother! Oh, I do 
So long to get some rest; the day is sultry, 
And thinking makes one drowsy— 


(Observes THUSNELDA, who appears at the side door, in a white robe, with a purple 
mantle, and an oak-wreath in her hair ; he springs up, and advances to her.) 


Ha, see there! 

*Tis thou! I did not hear thee come, but thou 

Art come, I think, to herald my success, 

For, as the song says, Joy comes light of foot, 

And Bliss is wing’d with air ! Tuusn.— Tis wing’d indeed ! 
THuM.—How beautiful thou art! How stately shows 

Thy wreath ; how brilliantly the purple flames ! 

These trappings are well timed, for Ceesar’s self 

Intends to lead us to the games in state. 

We must not shame him, must we? Txusn.—Nor ourselves. 
TxHumM.—These are the weapons, see, I am to wear! 
Tuusn.—Oh, speak not of the future as ’twere past ; 

The future to the gods pertains! Taum.—One word. 

I am, so Glabrio says, to keep quite quiet, 

But first all must be clear between us. You 

Are wroth with me, I see, for yesterday ; 

You're wroth, because we follow different roads, 

Because what I have been I must remain ! 

Nay, be not so! Thy counsel may be wise, 

Thy road the better one ; but can I therefore 

Walk in it? can I be what I am not? 

Were I the man for these great schemes of yours, 

No doubt I'd feel the impulse for them too. 

I don’t! A gladiator I will be, 

The foremost of my peers, and of the time. 

Worthy of thee, I'll prove myself as such ; 

And, let him try his utmost, can a man 

Be better or more perfect than he is ? 

So pardon, not what yesterday I said, 

But how I said it; that which I've resolved, 

I cannot help, so therefore hate me not ! 

Tausn.—Hate thee! This heart can wither in its woe, 

It can despair, can nourish murderous thoughts— 
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But hate thee—hate my child! Eternal gods, 
Ye witness if I hate him! Taum.—That’s all right, 
So let my fortune find me my own way ; 
The thing that is, it is ; the gods so will it. 
Txusn.—Can nothing, nothing turn or hold thee back ? 
Is, then, thy purpose fixed to fight to-day ? 
TsaumM.—How often must I tell you? I will fight! 
Tuusn.-—The future to the gods pertains! Proceed ! 
TxHum.—Resign yourself to the inevitable, 
And be no longer wroth! Give me your hand, 
Let us not part in anger. Tausn.—Part! No, no; 
We go the selfsame road. Not in farewell, 
But as thy guide I give my hand to thee, 
As thy companion kiss thee, to my heart 
Enfold thee, and if e’er a blessing lay 
In tears, such blessing overflows thee now. 
Why was I doom’d, ye gods, to lose him? Why, 
Lost for so long, to find him thus again? (Pushing him from her.) 
Enough! Away! 
TxHum.—I understand you not, 
And never shall, I fancy! But the time 
Is slipping by, and I must rest! I need it! 
(Flings himself upon the couch.) 
Oh, yet there’s something! Keep my sword for me! 
THusN.— Arminius’ sword! ‘Thou givest it me thyself. 
Taum.— You'll keep it for me, eh! for Glabrio vows 
It’s quite unfit for the arena! 
Txusn.—For 
The arena—truly tis for that unfit. 
THUM. (pointing to the sword upon the couch).— 
Here ’tis, and mind you take good care of it. 
And now, I’ve nothing more to say (letting his head drop). 
Sleep, sleep, 
Now take me hence ! 
TuHusN. (turning away).—Ay, sleep, sleep! 
Taum.—Going? How! 
No, stay, you don’t disturb me! Stay, and if 
You know a song, a pretty one, you may 
Sing me to sleep. 
Tuusy.—I know no songs ! 
THumM.—Have you 
Forgotten them? You knew some well of old! 
Upon my eyelids hangs a weight of lead. 
How ran that song, Lycisca, yesterday ‘— 
Burning kisses—spicy wine— 
Juice of grape—and mingling kisses— 
Burning kisses—ali divine—( falls asleep). 
Tuusn. (after a pause, returns to the side of the couch).— 
The hour’s at hand, and what is to be done 
Must be done now! He sleeps! How sweet, how still! 
How often has he lain on this same spot, 
A rosy infant, on my breast, whilst I 
Have lull’d his sleep, and covered up his face 
When the chill night-winds through these halls have swept, 
And if a fly came I have brushed it off, 
And waked him if ill dreams disturbed his sleep! 
And now I stand beside him threatening ill, 
My hand uplifted, and my purpose steel’d 
To cut him off in his youth’s perfect bloom, 
Even as a wither'd bough from the tree of life ! 
The wild beast of the woods fights for her young, 
The snake stings if you pluck the rose away, 
And I—I will kill the innocent sleep ; 
I, I, a mother, murder my own child! 
(Rushes to the front of the stage.) 
No, no, ye righteous gods! Give back my vow— 
I cannot pay it—give it me again! 
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I cannot, where I gave life, take it away, 
Nor murder, murder, where I’m bound to love! 
(After a pause, returns to the couch.) 
Whither, perturbéd spirit, dost thou stray ? 
What would I now, but as in that old time 
To shield thee from the winter frost of life, 
To wake thee from existence’ troublous dream, 
To guard thee from the fly-swarm of the passions, 
Which come to all men, even the happiest ? 
What but to shield thee from the deathblow, dealt 
By a vile butcher’s mercenary hands t 
No, Sigmar, no!—If that this trembling hand 
(Seizes the sword, which is lying on the couch.) 
Strikes to thy heart, it is not hatred; no, 
’Tis love, ay ioe that little recks to ask 
How bitter is the potion, so it save, 
And therefore—(Raises the sword to strike, but recoils, and lets it fall.) 
No! I cannot! 
(Drops on her knees, while music is heard at a distanee of a gay 
Festival March, which gradually comes nearer.) 
Ye eternal gods! 
If for my country’s weal ye claim his life, 
Then take it! Let the atmosphere he breathes 
Be turned to poison; bid the earth to quake, 
That these walls toppling may entomb us both; 
Blast us to ashes with your lightning’s fires! 
The power is yours! Accomplish your high wills! 
But in my hands place not his destiny, 
Demand not from the mother her son's blood ! 
(Listens, and then starts up.) 
Hark ! what was that? If mine ear cheats me not, 
’Tis music! *Tis—it is Caligula. 
They come to fetch him. The thronged circus heaves 
And roars! Rome claims her gladiator, but 
I will not give him up. Iam a woman, 
Helpless and weak, but I will not give him up. 
See, who shall tear him from me? (Snatches up the sword.) 
If, ye gods 
That dwell on high, ye will not launch your bolts, 
So be it, then I will guard my country’s honour ! 
Sport on, sport on in revelry and mirth! 
Around my brows the oaken chaplet stirs, 
I am Arminius’ wife—a German, I,— 
And these I was before I was a mother. 
You claim Thumelicus, the gladiator ? 
My son is called Sigmar, mine, mine he is, 
And mine he shall remain unto the last. 
Here with this blow I strike his fetters off! (Stabs him.) 
THUMELICUS.—Woe's me !—that Kéyx—Mother— 
(Falls back and dies.) 
THUSNELDA.— Oh my child! 
{Veils her face in her mantle with her left hand ; her right drops, holding the sword.) 


Here the main interest of the play 
ends; but the scene is continued 
by the entrance of Caligula, who is 
compelled to listen to a somewhat 
tedious invective which Thusnelda 


winds up by stabbing herself. 
Cheated of the two chief morsels of 
his vengeance, Caligula gives orders 
for Flavius Arminius to be thrown 
to the lions in the circus; but here 
too he is baffled, that worthy having, 
in a spasin of remorse, fallen upon 
his sword in true Roman fashion. 


- construction of the piece. 


Caligula goes off with a flourish 
of trumpets, leaving on the scene 
Cassius and Cornelius, who intimate 
that the morrow shall see the close 
of the tyrant’s career. The reader 
is disappointed that the play does 
not include Caligula’s fall; and after 
the prominence given in the second 
act to the conspiracy against his life, 
this omission is a decided flaw in the 
There is 
somewhat too much, also, of Thus- 
nelda, in the latter acts; but with 
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powerful acting, and with the ele- 
ment of a strong national interest, 
this is perhaps not felt in Germany 
as any drawback. In this country, 
where the stimulus of nationality 
must be wanting, the play would 
probably, after all possible cur- 
tailment, be found unsuited to the 
English taste. If, however, we 
have done anything like justice to 
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it in our rapid survey, its great 
merits, both dramatic and literary, 
must be apparent to every reader. 
This play, like most of Halm’s, 
is dedicated to the performer who 
sustained the principal part. In 
this case Julia Rettich, the imper- 
sonator of Thusnelda, receives the 
tribute in a eful sonnet, which 
concludes in the following strain :— 


I gave the words ; thou, flesh and blood didst lend, 
The witchery of e, and glow of truth ; 

And, laying at thy feet in homage free 

My work, great artist, then meseems, I bend 

To pay no votive tribute, but, in sooth, 

Only to give thine own gift back to thee ! 


This generous recognition of the 
power of a great actress to give to 
the poet’s conception a fuller and 
higher life than it had within his 
brain, is the more honourable, that 
the poet in the present case has 
<< ied no meagre outline, but a 
firmly-limned and amply-developed 
character. English writers for the 
stage, of immeasurably inferior 
powers, are wont to talk contemp- 
tuously of actors, as if not only did 
they give nothing to the poet, but 
at their best could not rise to the 
measure of his conceptions. To 
this conclusion of a shallow vanity 
the public do not subscribe, for 
they know how much a great actor 
can give even to Shakspeare, and 


how entirely some of our most po- 
pular plays, Zhe Lady of Lyons, for 
example, have been beholden for 
their success to the power which 
created a character where the 
author had sketched a watery out- 
line. In Germany and France, 
where authors and actors are alike 
artists, co-operating on equal terms, 
and mutually instructing, this truth 
is frankly recognised; but we do 
not remember to have seen it more 
cordially and gracefully acknow- 
ledged than in the dedicatory 
verses prefixed by Halm to his 
plays in their collective form. In 
the history of our modern drama we 
are aware of no parallel instance. 


A CHAPTER ON FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 


NOT ve romising subject, 
A those will b= who have con 
accustomed to imagine that the 
chief interest of a plant, as well as 
its erown and glory, consists in its 
flowers, wherein the whole poet 
of its life seems to be concentrated. 
Humble, insignificant, in many 
cases grotesque-looking, vegetables, 
such as fungi, lichens, and mosses— 
what claim, it will be asked, have 
they on our attention? what is there 
in them to excite our admiration, 
excepting in so far as some few of 
them, by the strange beauty of their 
fantastic colouring, contribute to the 
general loveliness of the vegetable 
world? Ferns may indeed delight 
our eyes by the gracefulness of their 
forms, by the soft verdure of their 
springtide hues, and the rich bronze 
of their decay; but what is there 


besides to call forth interest, or 
afford material for instruction in 
their lives, from their birth to their 
decline? Nothing, certainly, we 
would answer, in aught which the 
passing general glance, the careless 
eye, or the untutored mind would 
diseover ; but much, very much, in 
their secret history, in the mysteries 
of their growth and reproduction, 
and in the various offices they per- 
form, the searching into which will 
richly reward, as we shall endea- 
vour to show, those who delight in 
patiently investigating the various 
modes of Nature’s working, and in 
making themselves acquainted with 
the affluence of her resources, 
through which—now by means the 
most simple, and now by modes the 
most complex—she brings to pass 
the results she has in view. 
z2 
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Fungi, lichens, and mosses occupy 
the very lowest place in the scale of 
the vegetable creation, and have 
been fancifully yet aptly styled the 
scavengers, bond-slaves, and work- 
men of Nature. The first title is 
peculiarly applicable to fungi, which 

lay a very important part in the 

oral economy ; clearing away de- 
caying matter which would other- 
wise vitiate the atmosphere, and in 
no very long time render earth un- 
fit for the habitation of man. All 
around us their germs are floating 
in the air, waiting until they meet 
with conditions favourable to their 
development. These are no sooner 
found than the spores instantly ger- 
minate, and flourish until the refuse 
in which they have taken root is by 
them assimilated, when they also 
disappear, and leave not a trace 
behind. No one who has exercised 
his powers of observation, but must 
have noticed the astonishing fertility 
and rapid growth of some of these 
strange tribes of plants, as well as 
the universality of their distribution. 
In a few hours the vegetable mat- 
ter which the warmth and humidity 
of an autumn day has been rapid] 
decomposing, will be covered wit 
a crop of fungi, large in size and 
luxuriant in growth, often startling 
the eye by the brilliancy of their 
colours, and the bright crimson and 
orange hues which contrast so 
strikingly with the dull-brown soil 
out of which they spring. Other 
species, again, are remarkable for 
the elegance of their forms and the 
delicate fragility of their textures. 
Amongst these, none are more beau- 
tifal than a small fungus which may 
sometimes be seen growing on the 
smooth, damp wood of a tree which 
has been long felled, each slender, 
transparent stem bearing a fairy- 
like bell of a pale dove-colour, the 
lamellz or gills giving it the appear- 
ance of being delicately fluted. In 
texture this little plant is so exceed- 
ingly delicate that the first shower 
of rain destroys it, and its life 
seldom lasts longer than the term 
of a September day. Very different 
from this lovely specimen are the 
large orange-coloured fungi which 
find board and lodging amidst the 

y 


exposed and partially-decayed roots 
dheeshtvens r 
In rapidity of growth none of 
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the tribes we have mentioned are 
equal to the puffball, which, in 
the space of ten or twelve hours, 
has been known to develop itself 
from a small speck no larger than 
a grain of sand into the size 
of a goodly pumpkin; and, in an 
equally short interval, to decay, die 
away, and leave no memorial of 
itself behind. As has been stated, 
it is only when they find conditions 
favourable to their development 
that the minute, invisible fungi- 
spores wandering in the atmosphere 
can germinate ; and it is only par- 
ticular species which germinate on 
particular substances. Lach tree, 
each plant, each differing kind of 
decaying matter, has its own ap- 
propriate scavenger, the mould 
which attacks preserves differing 
from that which vegetates in cheese ; 
mildew, smut, and their congeners, 
all being constant to such or such 
substances. One tribe of fungi is 
found only in the tissues of living 
animals ; of this kind is the muscar- 
dine, by which silkworms are liable 
to be attacked previously to their 
entrance into the chrysalis state. 
Another still more curious species 
infects a description of wasp, a 
native of the West Indies. Insects 
so affected are seen flying about 
with the fungus streaming from their 
bodies, reminding one of Baron 
Munchausen’s famous cherry-tree ; 
after a while the poor wasp falls a 
victim to the encroachments which 
the fungus has been ae making 
upon it ; at last it dies, and then its 
enemy, finding the decaying corpse 
still more to its taste than had been 
the living body, becomes more 
luxuriant than ever, until, having 
devoured all that remains of its vic- 
tim, itself sinks into nothingness. 
Even the human body, it is well 
known, is not exempt from the 
insidious attacks of a certain de- 
scription of fungus analogous with 
the yeast plant, and like it, appear- 
ing in the process of fermentation. 
In an able treatise on the disorders 
of thestomach arising from fermenta- 
tive action, written by Dr. Turnbull, 
this fungus, termed Sarcina ven- 
triculi, is fully described, and to its 


- presence he attributes some of the 


most painful and obstinate forms of 
indigestion. Thus though some 
tribes of fungi confer many benefits 
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on man by clearing away the refuse 
which would otherwise injuriously 
affect his well-being, there are 
others which often prove a curse 
rather than a blessing to him—rust 
and smut destroying the produce 
of his fields, mildew and blight con- 
suming his fruits and onlin the 
beauty of his gardens, while other 
species introduce dry-rot into his 
welling, and devastate the choicest 
books in his library. A remarkable 
instance of the injurious effects pro- 
duced by one of the tribe is thus de- 
seribed by Dr. Carpenter:— 

Some years ago (he tells us) the town 
of Basingstoke was paved, and not 
many months afterwards the pavement 
was observed to exhibit an unevenness 
which could not be easily accounted for. 
In a short time the mystery was ex- 
plained, for some of the heaviest stones 
were completely lifted out of their beds 
by the growth of large toadstools 
beneath them. One of these stones 
measured twenty-two inches by twenty- 
one, and weighed eighty-three lbs. ; and 
the resistance offered by the mortar 
which held it in its place would pro- 
bably be even a greater obstacle than 
the weight. It became necessary to 
repave the whole town in consequence 
of this remarkable disturbance. 

The only use to which fungi 
have hitherto been put, is the 
employment of them as articles 
of diet. In Norway they are 
extensively eaten, and to some 
degree in France, where experi- 
ments have been made of late years 
for the purpose of discovering in 
what way the species which possess 
injurious properties may be rendered 
fit for food. One kind which is 
common in the East, and is much 
prized by the Tartars for the pur- 
pose of inducing a mild yet ex- 
ceedingly exhilarating species of in- 
toxication, grows also in thiscountry, 
and is found in woods, in damp 
and dark situations. In shape it 
somewhat resembles the common 
mushroom, excepting that instead 
of a brown cap it wears a red 
one, flecked with spots of a din 
white, irregularly scattered over the 
surface. It has been said, and the 
experiments made by Marcet would 
seem to show it to be really the 
case, that mushrooms have a ten- 
dency to vitiate the air, either by 
absorbing its oxygen, whereby to 
form carbonic acid at the expense 
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of the carbon of the vegetable, 
or by disengaging carbonic acid 
formed invarious ways. Fungi, there- 
fore—unlike all other vegetables, 
which liberate oxygen by day, to re- 
absorb it during night—are the only 
plants which are not dependent for 
their existence on this alternate 
action. Thus, they are frequently 
found living and luxuriating in 
places, such as caves and mines, 
where no direct rays of the sun can 
penetrate. Before taking leave of 
this family of vegetables, we must 
find room for the mention of one 
species, called ‘Red Snow,’ which 
seems to occupy the very lowest 
stage in the scale of vegetation. 
Destitute of roots, stem, leaves, or 
flowers, when seen through a micro- 
scope it is found to consist of a 
series of minute sacs or cells, im- 
bedded in a kind of slime, some- 
times red and sometimes faintl 
green in colour. This jelly consti- 
tutes the nourishment on which the 
sacs feed, and by means of which 
they arrive at maturity. When this 
stage has been reached, each little 
cell is discovered to be the prison of 
a number of infinitesimal granules, 
which after a time are set free by the 
bursting open of the parentcell, when 
the infant germs, thus liberated, 
immediately begin to imitate the ex- 
ample set them by their progenitors ; 
while the manner in which one gene- 
ration after another grows and multi- 
lies is so astonishingly rapid, that 
arge tracts of country in the Arctic 
regions are covered with it in an 
incredibly short space of time. De- 
pendent on air and moisture alone 
for existence, it does not stand in 
need of the nourishment necessary 
to the life of its brethren; the yeast 
plant, which comes nearest to it in 
structure, not being able to live, 
excepting when it can feed on a 
solution of vegetable matter on the 
verge of decomposition. 

In common with all flowerless 
plants, no seeds, properly so called, 
are produced by any of the tribes 
of fungi, reproduction in their case 
being performed by means of cells 
or spores, each of which is a recep- 
tacle for a numberof granules, which, 
at the appointed time, escape from 
the cells where they have been 
confined, and are then obliged to 
make their own way in the world, 
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without (excepting in the case of 
the higher Cryptogamia) being per- 
mitted to enjoy any of the parental 
care which flowering plants exercise 
over their infant germs. 

From the scavengers of Nature 
we pass on now to her bond-slaves, 
the lichens. To show in what de- 
gree they merit the title, we may 

uote the following passage from 

Dr. Carpenter’s Vegetable Physi- 
ology, a work from which we have 
already drawn. 


The mode in which lichens prepare 
the sterile rock for the reception of 
plants that require a higher kind of 
nourishment, is most remarkable. They 
may be said to dig for themselves graves 
for the reception of their remains when 
death or decay would otherwise speedily 
dissipatethem. For whilst living, these 
lichens form a considerable quantity of 
oxalic acid, and this acts chemically on 
the rock, especially if of limestone, 
forming a hollow which retains the 
particles of the structure when the term 
of connected existence hasexpired. The 
moisture which is caught in these hol- 
lows finds its way into the crevices and 
cracks of the rocks, and when frozen 
rends them into minute fragments by 
its expansion, and thus adds more and 
more to the forming soil. Successive 
generations of these bond-slaves con- 
tinually and indefatigably perform their 
duties, until at length, as the result of 
their accumulated toil, the barren and 
insulated rocks, or the pumice and lava 
of the voleano, become converted into 
fruitful fields. For where Flora’s stand- 
ard has once been planted on tracts thus 
claimed, they are soon colonized by 
plants of other tribes. The mosses, 
ferns, and other Cryptogamia follow 
them; and at length, by the growth 
and decay of successive generations of 
plants, a sufficient thickness of soil is 

roduced for the nourishment of the 
uxuriant herbage and the support of 
the lofty forest-tree. 


Unlike the fungi, which spring into 


existence, propagate their kind, and 
decay, often within the limits of a 
few hours, the lichens are exceed- 
ingly slow in growth, live very long, 
some of them having been known 
to attain to the age of at least a 
thousand years, during the space of 
which they change but little in as- 
pect, and are scarcely altered by 
decay or death. Similar to their 
inertness as regards growth, is their 
want of energy in their reproductive 
powers. They multiply themselves 
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small buds, looking like fine green 
Zn to the naked eye, and contained 
in hollows formed on their surface. 
These hollows are termed shields, 
and whenever they begin to develop 
themselves, the lichen which pro- 
duces them changes in appearance 
to such an extent as scarcely to be 
known for its former self. Like 
their near relatives, the mosses and 
fungi, each different tribe has its 
own favourite haunt: some, loving 
the light, flourish only where the 
aspect is south; others, again, hide 
from the rays of the sun, in dark 
nooks on the northern side of old 
walls or the trunks of trees. Some 
court the rising, others the setting 
sun; some flourish best on sterile 
cliffs, where but little moisture can 
reach them ; others frequent rocks 
dripping with water. Some haunt 
the stately fir-tree, and from its 
branches hang their grey streamers; 
others prefer to cling to the gnarled 
boughs of the oak, or to spread 
their hoary crusts over the bark of 
the elegant birch, while others again 
delight to adorn with their shaggy 
beards the apple-trees of an old 
orchard. The lime and weather 
stains, as they are called, the rich 
colouring of which we so often 
admire on the face of seaside cliffs, 
are owing to the presence of tribes 
of this same family. Everywhere 
they abound, caring not much more 
for the cold of the Poles than the 
heat of the Tropics; as much at 
home on the highest elevations of 
the Andes and the Himalayas as 
in the warm and sheltered valleys 
of southern England; but though 
they brave the extremes of heat 
and cold, they flourish most luxu- 
riantly in tropical regions, and 
where they are not exposed either 
to excess of drought or moisture. 
Clinging to life with the greatest 
tenacity, they may seem to be com- 
pletely destroyed by drought, but 
their vitality is immediately restored 
by the administration of a dose of 
water. 

If our limits permitted, we should 
have much to say on the structure 
of lichens, as well as on their 
uses, the important character of 
their products, and many other 


. interesting particulars connected 


with them. As it is, we can only 
give a passing mention to one or 
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two of the most interesting species. 
Of such is the tripe roche, 
which, forbidding in appearance 
and nauseous in taste though it be, 
has often preserved the lives of 
Arctic travellers. Then there is 
the reindeer moss, fed on which 
cattle are said to produce delicious 
milk and butter; and the Iceland 
moss, which the Icelanders use not 
only as food for themselves, but as 
fodder for their cattle. Many 
species of lichens were formerly said 
to possess medicinal properties. 
One kind is employed by cer- 
tain Siberian monks for flavouring 
their beer; another was at one 
time much used in Egypt for im- 
parting a highly-approved flavour 
to bread. The ‘orchella weeds’ of 
commerce are a species of lichen 
which are very widely diffused ; 
their property of yielding a purple 
dye by maceration being acciden- 
tally discovered by a Florentine 
merchant. Besides these there are 
many other dye-lichens, as for 
instance the Cornicularia vulpina, 
used in Norway and Sweden to dye 
worsted stuffs, and believed, in the 
latter country, to be poisonous to 
wolves. But we must not linger 
any longer among this interesting 
family; therefore,trusting ourreaders 
will thank us for introducing them 
to their acquaintance, we take our 
leave, and ascending another step in 
the scale, find ourselves in presence 
of the mosses, nature’s tiny work- 
men, so called from the office these 
delicate little beings perform in pre- 
paring a virgin soil for the reception 
of other plants. 

No spot is too desolate, none too 
sterile, for mosses to inhabit and 
enliven. From Spitzbergen to the 
islands of the Antartic Ocean, along 
the sides of lofty mountains, in the 
most exposed situations, couching on 
wild heaths, overspreading old walls, 
nestling in hedges, clinging to the 
bark of trees, loving much and 
equally frost and snow, wind and 
tempest, needing nothing but mois- 
ture for their sustenance,—every- 
where they may be seen, adding 
fresh beauty to even the loveliest 
spots, making gay the solitary places 
of the earth, and causing the arid 
desert to rejoice and be glad. Not 
only are they the first plants which, 
as by a miracle, make their appear- 
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ance in a newly-formed soil, but, witb 
fond tenacity, they cling to the spot 
where they have once taken root, 
long after all other plants have 
deserted it, and, tender in their 
nature, delicate in structure though 
they be, show wonderful power in 
resisting influences which are gene- 
rally fatal to the vegetable creation. 
In this respect close akin to the 
lichens, they may appear to be de- 
stroyed by drought ; but no sooner 
does the generous rain descend upon 
them, than suddenly they are in- 
vested with new tie , and their 
leaflets reappear as fresh, as luxu- 
riant as ever. 

In using the word leaflets, it must 
not be supposed that there is any 
resemblance between them and 
leaves properly so called, devoid 
as the former are of both stomata 
aud a woody skeleton. There is 
also this further peculiarity about 
them, that from their under surface 
root-fibres are often struck out— 
these simple plants, as is the case 
with the lower animals, not being 
provided with a set of organs each 
specially set apart for the perform- 
ance of one fanction only. Thus 
the higher we rise in the scale of 
the vegetable creation, as well as in 
that of the animal world, the more 
complex becomes the whole struc- 
ture, and the less complicated the 
functions each several organ has to 

erform. But while the moss leaf- 
ets are concerned in the production 
of root-fibres, they have nothing to 
do with the fructification, which is 
contained in a tiny urn of elegant 
shape, a beautiful fringe being 
set round its edge. This urn is 
mounted on the summit of a slender 
stalk, and is furnished with a lightly- 
fitting lid. Within it are contained 
the spores, which are affixed to a 
pillar rising in the centre. So soon 
as these spores have arrived at matu- 
rity, the lid covering this exqui- 
sitely-shaped little urn falls off, and 
the spores are sent flying out of it 
by means of a set of elastic spirally- 
formed filaments, which until that 
moment had lain coiled up and in- 
active. After the spores have fallen 
into the soil, their outer coats rup- 
ture, and a number of little tubes 
make their appearance. These tubes 
are full of granules; but although 
every one of them has the property 
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of forming a separate plent, they 
are content to unite their efforts 
and bring forth a single moss. 
From one end of the ules, 
threadlike roots strike into the 
ground in the process of germina- 
tion, and from the other proceed 
obtuse projections of a light-green 
colour, which in the course of a 
few days put forth a number of 
branches, in appearance exactly re- 
sembling the filamentous branches 
of the conferve. In this state the 
moss remains some weeks, some- 
times even months, the time vary- 
ing in different species, and then 
the true leaves make their appear- 
ance. 

We have hitherto had to do with 
nature’s lowliest servants and hum- 
blest slaves, insignificant in their 
appearance, yet wonderful in their 
works, and beautiful, too, if 


Interchange of service is the law and 
condition of beauty, 

Any way beautiful only to be the thing 
one is meant for. 


Now we may turn to the ari- 
stocracy of their race, the beau- 
tiful and graceful ferns, whose mis- 
sion on earth seems only to be that 
they should ‘live and be lovely.’ 


A noble aristocracy, too, they are, 
possessing a genealogical tree 
whose roots strike deep into the 
foundations of an earlier creation, 
when they held a distinguished place 
among the families which flounshed 
and covered the earth while it was 
yet young and untenanted of man. 
Constituting, as their remains do, a 
large portion of the fossil flora of 
our world, they may be regarded as 
a sort of Rosetta stone, the decipher- 
ing of which has enabled us to un- 
lock many of the secrets respecting 
the pee conditions of the earth, 
which otherwise would have re- 
mained concealed. From the my- 
riads of specimens which have left 
their signatures in the coal measures 
and shales whose seams intersect all 
the countries of the world, it would 
seem that in those days the race was 
as cosmopolitan as it is now; that 

oves of bracken and forests of 
those magnificent tree-ferns which, 
since the historical period com- 
menced, are to be found only in 
tropical regions, then spread a ve- 
getation varied and rich over hill 
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and valley, moorland and plain. 
Amongst those which flourish amon, 

us now, the most elegant oot 
graceful of them all is a variety which 
grows in New Zealand, and from 
whose trunk or stem, twelve feet in 
height, depend fronds often eighteen 
feet long. Many of the species fre- 
quently reach a height of fifty feet, 
and with their graceful crown of 
feathery fronds, delicately cut, and 
waving with the slightest breath 
of air, they form exceedingly beau- 
tiful and noble objects. Even in 
our own country, nothing gives such 
a tropical character to the landscape 
as the common bracken, when, at- 
taining a height of some eight or ten 
feet, it springs up under the shelter 
of forest-trees, or in the hedgerows, 
dwarfs all the plants amidst which 
it rises with its widely-spreading 
fronds. It is in tropical islands, 
however, where they enjoy an abun- 
dant supply of both warmth and 
moisture, that ferns grow most 
luxuriantly: but they shrink from 
the heat of torrid continents, and 
while the burning plains of Africa 
are destitute of their presence, they 
delight in the temperate regions of 
Great Britain, and even in the 
colder climates of the North of 
Europe and America. It appears 
also that ferns bear a larger pro- 
portion to flowering plants towards 
the Equator, where they reach their 
maximum, and towards the Poles, 
where they attain their minimum, 
than they do in the Temperate 
Zones, their proportional number 
sinking lowest towards the middle 
of the Temperate Zone, while in 
England the proportion between 
ferns and flowering plants is as one 
to thirty-five. The Polypodiacee 
is of all the various species one of 
the most widely distributed. It es- 
pone abounds in our islands, 
iving a contented life in situations 
the bleakest and most barren, ven- 
turing very near the sea-coast, and 
wandering along the declivities of 
our highest hills, though best loving 
the warm and humid valleys of 
our south-western coasts, and but 
seldom showing itself on moor- 
lands and downs, where there is 
nothing to shade it from the 
sun or defend it from the 
wind. There is but one species of 
fern, the glistening Asplenium ma- 
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rinum, which, as its name in- 
dicates, delights to taste the 
sea spray and to have its fronds 
wetted by the salt waves; but there 
are many which are hardy enough 
to flourish in the most exposed and 
arid situations. A soil composed of 
decaying vegetable matter is what 
they most affect: some species grow 
amongst the moss which clothes the 
branches of trees; others, again, take 
root in the crevices of old walls, 
adorning them with verdant cor- 
nices, and bestowing upon them a 
oo beyond the reach of art. 
any species luxuriate in hedge- 
rows ; some grow beneath the shade 
of trees which overhung a stream; 
some on the mossy rocks in the bed 
of a waterfall, their leaves glisten- 
ing and trembling in the perpetual 
spray. The Osmunda regalis, aptly 
named royal fern, as being the 
noblest and most majestic-looking of 
our British ferns, prevails chiefly in 
the south-west of England, where 
it grows in great luxuriance, thriv- 
ing in marshy situations, and be- 
neath the shade of trees. It has a 
most stately aspect; its average 
height being three or four feet, 
though in favourable situations it is 
sometimes eight or ten feet high. 
Its fronds are leafy in the lower part 
and fertile at the top, where the 
contracted apex, of a rich brown 
colour, looks like a cluster of flowers 
surmounting the stem. Very diffe- 
rent in appearance from this kingly 
plant is the delicate shield fern 
(Aspidium oreopteris), which has 
the pleasant peculiarity of emittin 
an aromatic perfume when the frond 


is gently rubbed or drawn through 


the hand. If however the situa- 
tion be not quite to the taste of this 
fastidious plant, or cold weather try 
its sensitive temper, the formation 
of the _— from which the perfume 
proceeds does not take place. 

Not only is there an Osmunda 
regalis, a monarch of ferns, but 
they also possess a type of manly 
strength and vigour in the male fern 
(Aspidium feliz mas.), which is re- 
markable not only for its robustness 
of appearance, but for a constanc 
and decision of character in whic 
many of the family are wanting. 
As a fitting pendant to the — 
fern comes the lady fern (Athyrium 
felix femina), graceful in growth, 
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delicate in colour, elegant in form; 
and woman-like, exceedingly vari- 
able in its conditions, withering 
so soon as it is gathered, and perish- 
ing beneath the first chilling touch 
of the unkindly autumn frosts. In 
warm, moist, and sheltered situa- 
tions it grows abundantly, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and it is 
also widely distributed over Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. By 
some botanists the common bracken 
has been designated the female fern, 
from the graceful feathering of its 
fronds; but the lady fern certainl 

excels it in beauty of form and deli- 
cacy of texture. Flourishing as the 
bracken does in all kinds of soil and 
any situation, it has a decided dis- 
taste for culture, and in disposition 
is so exceedingly indolent that it 
remains in a torpid state a good 
eight months of the year; and, like 
the lady fern, is apt to be cut 
off by the first frosty night. Fer- 
tile though it be, each frond pro- 
ducing millions upon millions of 
seeds, its offspring are scarcely ever 
seen; io which circumstance is most 
probably owing, as Mr. Francis 
observes in his Analysis of British 
Ferns, the notion entertained by 
our ancestors, that it yielded no 
seeds, or that it was a rarity only to 
be procured at the exact moment in 
which John the Baptist was born. 
Happy was he who at that witching 
hour of the soft Midsummer night 
was fortunate enough to obtain some 
of the seed of this ‘ wondrous one- 
night seeding fern,’ for by means of 
it the lucky possessor was enabled 
to render himself invisible when and 
where he pleased. Nor was this 
the only quality supposed in the 
good old ae to pertain to the 
bracken; it was also considered, in 
accordance with the doctrine of 
antipathies and affinities, to be an 
excellent specific for reed —i. ¢., 
punctured wounds—because it was 
asserted that the fern died if the 
reed was planted about it; and vice 
versa, that the reed died if it were 
compassed about with fern. These 
were its fancied virtues, but it has 
real uses too. Living, it is a favou- 
rite haunt of deer; and withered, it 
is not only valuable as fodder for 
cattle, thatch for cottages, and fuel 
for ovens, but containing, as it does, 
a large proportion of tannin, it is 
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excellently well adapted for the pre- 
tion of certain kinds of leather. 
here is yet another peculiarity 
about it, with which we must all of 
us have been familiar, when in our 
boyhood we tore up the plant b 
the roots and cut the feaf-stall 
transversely, for the purpose of 
seeing in the arrangement of the 
vessels contained in it the image of 
King ose oak. To Erasmus’ 
imagination, however, it appeared as 
8 — eagle, and as ok it is 
spoken of in a curious book the 
roduction of Desiderius Erasmus. 
‘he difference in the images is, we 
suspect, owing to the manner in 
which the stalk is cut. 

We have devoted so much space 
to the biography of the bracken, 
that we must pass quickly by the 
other species which we had intended 
to notice—such as the mountain- 

ley, brightening with its ver- 
ure grey rocks; the lovely maiden- 
hair, which forms so elegant an 
adjunct of a lady’s bouquet; the 
film ferns, smallest of all our na- 
tive ferns, and nearly resembling 
mosses in their appearance ; and the 
beautiful bristle fern, which thrives 
amidst dripping rocks, and clothes 
with its luxuriant verdure their 
smooth ledges. Lastly, there is the 
anomalous-looking and mysterious 
moonwort, with its magical virtues. 
Resembling the moon in the form 
of its leaves it is said that if those 
leaves be gathered by moonlight 
they will — wonders, loosen- 
ing iron bolts, making locks fly 
m, causing the halt to walk, and 
sick to be restored to health. 

Alone of all the families of Cryp- 
togamia, possessed of fully-deve- 
loped leaves and of a vascular 
structure, though their stems con- 
tain no real wood, ferns are closely 
allied to flowering plants in these 
respects, while they differ from 
them widely as regards their organs 
of reproduction, and in several 
other respects. Some species are 
often several years in attaining to 
maturity, and in the progress of 
their development manifest many 
varying features. Thus, in the 
case of the great shield fern (Aspe- 
dinia dilatatum) when growing on 
a barren soil, where but little mois- 
ture can reach it, the leaf becomes 
small and less divided, the pinnules 
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a stream where, however, the 
water fails during summer, its 
fronds become large, drooping, and 
dark in colour, continued wet es in 
a tendency to elongate them ant 
widely separate the pinnules. The 
various appearances assumed by the 
bristle bladder fern are in its case 
determined by the nature of the 
season, and whether the tempera- 
ture be cold or genial. Amongst 
the many interesting characteristics 
possessed by ferns, none is more so 
than the vernation or spiral rollin 
up of their as yet unexpande 
fronds. The arrangement by which 
this is effected is most beautiful, 
each little segment being rolled up 
towards the rib which supports it, 
that rib in its turn being coiled u 
towards the midrib, and the midri 
towards the footstalk. As the spring 
advances the coiled-up fronds take 
courage and begin gradually to un- 
fold, the larger divisions shaking 
themselves out first, then the 
smaller ones following their ex- 
ample, until the whole frond is un- 
coiled, and under the influence of 
light and air becomes gradually 
brighter in hue. 

The reproduction of ferns had, 
until within the last few years, been 
a vexed question among botanists, 
the want of any visible flowers 
giving rise to many conflicting 
theories, which all fell wide of the 
truth, as they could not fail to do 
so long as the representatives of 

istils and stamens were sought for 
in the perfect plant, and no idea of 
a process analogous to that by which 
a tadpole is developed into a frog 
had presented itself to the minds 
of those who were directing their 
attention to the subject. At last 
the riddle was solved by Count 
Sumenski, towhom belongs the merit 
of having discovered that it is in 
the structures developed from the 
spores in germination that the pistil- 
lidia and antheridia of ferns are 
to be sought. The nature of the 
phenomena by which the propagation 
of ferns is effected is as follows. 
In all the different species of ferns 
the spores are contained in brown 
dots on lines collected on the under 
surfaces, or along the edges of the 
fronds. Each of these spore-cases 18 
surrounded by an elastic ring, which, 
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when the time arrives for the spores 
to be set free, makes an effort to 
straighten itself, and in so doing 
causes the spore-case to which it is 
attached to split open, and the spore 
dust to be dispersed. Very soon 
after these spores have begun to 
germinate, a flat plate-like expan- 
sion, somewhat resembling a heart 
in form, shows itself. This expan- 
sion rapidly thickens, the tube from 
which it had sprung gradually 
withering away. So far, observes 
Mr. Henfrey, there is nothing very 
remarkable in the development of 
these plants from their spores, but 
the succeeding phenomena are ex- 
ceedingly curious. The main parti- 
culars are thus described by him :— 

At an early period of the expanding 
growth of the leaf-like product of the 
spore (called the prothallium, or germ 
frond), a number of little cellular 
bodies are found projecting from 
the lower surface, which, if placed in 
water when ripe, burst and discharge a 
quantity of microscopic filaments, curled 
like a corkscrew, and furnished with 
vibrating hair-like appendages, by the 
motion of which they are rapidly pro- 
pelled through the water. The cellular 
bodies from which these are discharged 
are called the antheridia of the ferns, 
and are in their physiological nature the 
representatives of the pollen of the 
flowering plants. At a somewhat later 
period other cellular bodies of larger size 
and more complex structure are found 
in small numbers about the central part 
of the lower surface of the prothallium 
on the thickened portion, situated be- 
tween the notch and the part where the 
radical filaments arise. ‘These, the pis- 
tillidia or archegonia of the ferns, are 
analogous to the ovules or nascent seeds 
of the flowering plants, and contain, like 
them, a germinal vesicle, which becomes 
fertilized through the agency of the 
spiral filaments mentioned above, and is 
then gradually developed into an embryo 
plant possessing a terminal bud. This 
bud begins at once to unfold and push 
out leaves with a circinate vernation, 
which are of very simple form at first, 
and rise up to view from beneath the 
prothallium, coming out at the notch ; 
single fibrous roots are at the same time 
sent down into the earth, the delicate 
expanded prothallium withers away, 
and the foundation of the perfect fern 
plant is laid. As the bud unfolds new 
leaves, the rootstock gradually acquires 
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size and and the leaves be- 
come larger and more developed; but 
it is a long time before they assume 
the complete form characteristic of the 
species, 

The processes of reproduction in 
those plants most nearly allied to 
ferns, and which we have not space 
to notice at present, are the same 
as regards essentials, though they 
differ in minor particulars. 

We trust we have now said 
enough to show that our subject, 
unpromising as its title may to 
some have seemed, is in reality full 
of interest, and that the study of 
the neglected and despised family of 
Cryptogamia, which have hitherto 
been regarded almost as the pariahs 
of the vegetable world, is one which 
will afford ever-increasing pleasure 
and instruction. Formerly the sub- 
ject was shunned because, among 
other reasons, there was a want 
of agreement among those who 
wrote upon it, and on account also 
of the chaos in which its terminology 
was plunged. But of late years 
many eminent botanists have set 
themselves to the task of reducing 
the confusion into order, and intro- 
ducing a system of philosophic 
generalization into the physiology 
of this interesting and widely-dite- 
persed division of the vegetable 
world. With the assistance of so 
many able teachers to guide the 
researches of the advanced student, 
and of the interesting and valuable 
series of text-books published by 
Mr. Reeve (to one of which we 
have been largely indebted)* for the 
use of the young beginner, the stud 
of the Cryptogamia will prove both 
easy and delightful. Containing, as 
their history does, so much to call 
forth emotions of wonder and admi- 
ration—wonder occasioned by the 
never-failing resources, we would 
not say of Nature, but of the God of 
Nature; admiration excited by the 
beautiful adaptation of means to 
ends—it will be felt that the page 
of our Flora which may formerly 
have been skipped as dull and 
uninteresting, only requires to be 
studied in order to its becoming a 
favourite subject of contemplation. 

Devons. 


. By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. London: 
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KEMBLE’S STATE PAPERS* 


ISTORIANS are rapidly get- 
ting divided into two classes : 
those ae take pains, and those who 
make money. Some few writers are 
honest enough to do the first, and 
clever enough to do the second; 
but they are exceptions. Generally 
speaking, the aim of the writer is 
only to construct with the greatest 
ssible rapidity that repulsive com- 
ination of the instructive and the 
amusing which aspires to the title of 
popular literature. Facts sink into 
utter unimportance ; views of cha- 
racter, theories of political events, 
explanations of political conduct, 
once given by some standard writer, 
are endlessly repeated; the one 
object is, not to say anything new 
or anything true, but to say some- 
thing smart. Two causes are at 
work to produce this: there prevails 
an ignorant admiration of the in- 
ferior modes of modern French 
writers, and the class of writers and 
readers constantly gets worse as it 
zets larger. Writers of popular 


istory, and those who read and 
admire them, may be compared to 


Turks trying to adopt the costume 
and fashions of Western Europe. 
The process is inevitable, but it is 
not a pleasing one to witness. The 
West must infuse its ideas into the 
minds of the East, and the imitation 
of external peculiarities marks the 
earliest and easiest stage of the 
change; but an European feels 
rather ashamed of his own costume 
when he sees it travestied on the 
limbs of an Oriental. So, although 
we are aware that bad literature 
must precede good in the minds of 
many, and that the demand for bad 
literature is irresistible, still we 
shrink from the spectacle. And the 
bad literature of which we speak is 
not that which circulates in for- 
bidden streets, but that which com- 
prises the slipshod, irrelevant, un- 
true, careless, pretentious works on 
grave subjects, that are intended for 
the higher and middle classes; to 
comic histories, to clevernesses of 
all kinds written to demand about 


grave and great men; to all the 
trash that is paraded as ‘exceedingly 
well adapted for country book socie- 
ties.’ e best antidote for such 
literature, and the only one that 
has any immediate eflicacy, is to 
be found in the works of those few 
gifted writers who can please as well 
as conscientiously inquire, can write 
as well as think, and tell a story as 
well as examine and decide what 
ought to be told. But there is also 
another class of writers to whom we 
owe great obligations, who do not 
hope to attain a direct popular in- 
fluence, and whose office it is rather 
to fortify and aid those who already 
desire that a love of labour and a 
love of truth should be recognised 
among the qualities of an historian, 
than to allure those who only turn 
to history to fill up a vacant hour. 
Among the principal of the 
writers of this class is Mr. Kemble, 
whose studies in Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory have been found so valuable 
by all who have tried to go back to 
the beginnings of the English con- 
stitution and law. Mr. Kemble has 
now published a work referring to 
a very different era, it being a col- 
lection of State Papers intended to 
illustrate the history of Europe, but 
especially of Germany and the 
Electorate of Hanover, during the 
period when William ITI. and Anne 
occupied the throne of England. 
We have rather more than two 
hundred letters from men - and 
women who then held eminent 
stations in the political world, and 
of these a large proportion are from 
the pen of Leibnitz. Biographical 
notices are inserted to make the 
reader acquainted with the previous 
history and subsequent fortunes of 
the different writers of the letters. 
These notices are very ably and 
carefully written, and the selection 
of letters has been made with suffi- 
cient judgment to enable us to form 
something like an adequate notion 
of the position and character of the 
chief writers. Altogether, it is a 
work which we are very glad to 
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have, and which we should be very 
glad to see widely read. We might 
make objections to it. The choice 
of the subjects of biography is some- 
what capricious ; many of the letters 
are unimportant, and many of the 
events and transactions illustrated 
by these State Papers are of the 
smallest and humblest character. 
But the real merit of the book is not 
in the parts, but in the whole. It is 
because it carries us to the sources 
of history under the guidance of an 
author to whom these sources are 
familiar, that it deserves perusal. 
As we read these letters, we gain 
an appetite for the first foundations 
of history—for those ultimate facts 
on which, however remotely, smart 
writing builds its airy superstruc- 
ture. It happens that the ground 
over which Mr. Kemble takes us is 
in a great measure the same as that 
traversed by Mr. Thackeray in his 
Lecture on George I. Let any one 
compare the knowledge he gains 
from the State Papers with that 
derived from the Lecture, and he 
will find that all he learns from 
Mr. Thackeray is, that the Elector 
of Hanover lived in a little Court 
with little foolish people in it, and 
that a great many clever and satirical 
things can be said about this petty 

rincipality and its chiefs. But the 

k makes these people realities to 
him. We may confidently say that 
any one who ever reads any mate- 
vials of history with a view to in- 
vestigate any one point of historical 
truth, will ever after see and judge 
history and historians in a new light. 
Verification, however partial and 
temporary, is the first step to the 
attainment and appreciation of his- 
torical truth; and it is the direct 
and obvious tendency of such a book 
as Mr. Kemble’s to implant a taste 
for, and foster a power of, verifying 
historical assertions. 

With reference to this point of 
the gain to be derived from some 
acquaintance with the sources of 
history, we may be permitted to 
remark that the Universities have 
it in their power to give a direction 
to historical studies which might 
are of considerable importance. 

he Universities possess inestimable 
advantages: they can operate on 
minds strengthened with previous 
knowledge, and desirous of new ; 


they can rely on students who will 
study, and will not immediately 
begin to publish what they have 
learnt; and this class is the great 
want of the outer world. They 
have excellent libraries, and eve 
resource of wealth, space, and lei- 
sure. The students of the two 
Universities should be taught to 
consult original authorities. The 
day on which he first opens the 
Rolls of Parliament or Rymer’s 
Federa is a greater epoch in a 
student’s career than that on which 
he hears the ablest lecture that was 
ever delivered. There is of course 
a measure in this, as in everything. 
There are only a few of the sources 
of history that a student can pro- 
fitably consult; but it would be 
a very possible task to determine 
what those few should be. The 
habit of mind promoted by honest, 
independent investigation is the 
object to be aimed at, not the 
amount of truth elicited, which 
much necessarily be small and un- 
important. In the later part of 
English history, the memoirs of 
Clarendon and Burnet furnish a 
means of transplanting the reader 
of the nineteenth century into the 
seventeenth and eighteenth; but 
the process is here, perhaps, too 
easy to be very valuable. Early 
history offers a better field. If the 
student of Mr. Hallam’s Middle 
Ages hunts out any of the references 
contained in the notes to that work, 
where the text is based on facts 
contained in such authorities as the 
Rolls of Parliament, he will, with 
one or two days’ work, begin to 
ascertain how good histories are 
made. It will be necessary that he 
should have, first, good guidance, 
or he will not know how to set to 
work ; and, secondly, a limited and 
definite range of study, or he will 
soon grow either superficial or de- 
spondent. But if the Universities 

o not undertake to give such 
guidance, there is little use in their 
pretending to meddle with the study 
of English history. 

Mr. Kemble opens his work with 
an historical introduction, in which 
he describes the state of Germany 
at the time when the State Papers 
were composed. Germany had 
been shaken to the very base by 
the shock of the Thirty Years’ 
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War. From that shock she has 
never thoroughly recovered, even to 
this day. The causes of the deca 
of Germany are eee the dar 
passages of history. ven if we 
grant that there is a perceptible pro- 
gress in the gen conditions of 
man, yet certainly this progress 
does not move along the path of 
human caleulation. Germany has 
been the parent of progress beyond 
her own boundaries, but she her- 
self has not advanced. The Ger- 
many of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was a much better country, 
with a freer people, a more honest 
set of rulers, a much wiser system 
of government, and an infinitely 
higher position in Europe, than 
the Germany of the present day. 
There is scarcely anything more 
sad in the history of man than the 
contrast between the noble, livin 
freedom and truth of Luther oul 
his contemporaries on the one 
hand; and the faithless, timid, 
bigoted, insulting system imposed 
on Prussia since the Revolution of 
1848 on the other. It is true 
that this may only be a temporary 
disgrace ; and the English alliance 
is an external homage to a higher 
order of things which deserves to 
be noted. The causes, however, of 
the present state of Prussia, and 
the apparently hopeless degradation 
of the part of Germany under the 
control of Austria, go very far back, 
and the effects therefore are not 
easily to be removed. One of the 
chief of these causes was undoubt- 
edly the bloody war which was 
ended by the Peace of Westphalia— 
a war of which Mr. Kemble well says 
that it left Germany prostrate and 
ruined, not less by the loss of its 
material prosperity, than by the total 
breaking-up of all those social and 
olitical relations which had hitherto 
eld the great but heterogeneous 
body together. Thousands of vil- 
lages vanished for ever from the 
face of the earth. In many cities 
one-half, in some two-thirds, in a few 
even five-sixths, of the houses had 
been destroyed. The peasant, ‘with 
his house torn down or burnt over 
his head,’ had become a bandit. The 
princes had becdéme ‘little more 
than the heads of mobs of plun- 
derers.. Some had taken service 
under Austria; others, bursting the 
bands of the old Germanic con- 
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fede , Were endeavouring to 
establish themselves as independent 
sovereigns; and divided only by 
the Rhine, was France, whose deep 
principle of policy was the disinte- 
gration of the Empire. Louis XIV. 
finished the work which the war 
had begun. He cajoled, bribed, 
subsidized, flattered, threatened, 
and intrigued, until he became the 
master of the poor little princes of 
Germany. There was no spirit of 
resistance within their petty princi- 
palities; the tried and famished 
peasant had no longer any wish but 
to eat the bread of mi undis- 
turbed. The princes therefore, and 
sometimes their wives, but far more 
generally their mistresses, acted as 
they ae! and being cut off 
from all great aims, thought only of 
the smallest. They were chiefl 
occupied in their serious hours wit 
fileching little strips of territory from 
each other, and in their leisure 
hours in imitating on the tiniest 
scale the luxury and formal 
grandeur of the Court of Versailles. 

Among these princes there was, 
however, one who was in every wa 
a remarkable man—Frederick Wil- 
liam III. of Brandenburg, ‘ whom 
history has justly surnamed the 
Great Elector.’ 


Called (says Mr. Kemble) to raise his 
little principality to the highest point 
of power, and to prepare its reception 
into the foremost rank among the 
dynasties of Europe, wise in counsel, 
provident of means, intent upon great 
ends, and well assured that the pro- 
sperity of the prince can only consist 
with the prosperity of his people, he had 
succeeded in driving the Swedes from 
his neighbourhood in the Baltic, in 
repressing the pretensions of Poland, 
in restoring the material well-being of 
his estates, and in taking up the high 
position of the head of the Protestant 
interest in Germany. And great as 
was the debt which Germany owed the 
Elector, Europe, that is free and Pro- 
testant Europe, owed him a debt 
scarcely less. He was the only Ger- 
man prince of any importance who sup- 
ported Holland and the Stadtholder. 
The minor potentates of Northern Ger- 
many, together with the Scandinavian 
kingdom, were bent upon a system of 
union among themselves, and neutrality 
beyond their borders. Ultimately the 
policy of the Elector of Bradenburgh 
prevailed, and although he did not live 
to see the formation of the Grand 
Alliance, yet he contributed in a very 
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important manner to the possibility of 
its being made, and imbued statesmen 
to whom he left the charge of affairs, 
with the convictions of State policy 
which he himself entertained so strongly. 

Englishmen are, however, perhaps 
more concerned with the fortune of 
amuch smaller state than that of 
Brandenburg. The tiny principality 
of Brunswick was split into two 

ortions—viz., Brunswick Wolfen- 

iittel and Brunswick Liineburg. 
The latter boasted a subdivision, 
and was held the separate 
houses of Zell and Calemberg, or 
{to give it the name by which it is 
better known) Hanover. The third 
son of a Duke of Hanover had in 
1658 the honour to espouse Sophia, 
the twelfth child of the Elector 
Palatine, and of Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James I. Perhaps no couple 
in Europe could at the time of their 
marriage have had less reason to 
suppose they were destined to found 
a line of monarchs. But death, and 
the foreed unfruitfulness of royal 
families, made both husband and wife 
the representative of their parent 
stock. The husband became reign- 
ing Duke of Hanover, and by dint 
of pushing, scheming, and all kinds 
of Lhew and diplomacy, he finally 
ot created an Elector, and became 

lector of Hanover. Sophia lived 
long enough to have been within a 
few days of wearing the English 
crown. At the Hanoverian Court 
lived Leibnitz, and the great bulk of 
the papers contained in this volume 
are written from or to Leibnitz and 
his princess. They are the two 
chief pictures in the gallery, and it 
is to study them in the only way in 
which historical pictures can be 
really studied, namely, by looking 
at the sketches given in their own 
handwriting, that Mr. Kemble prin- 
cipally invites us. 

The Electress was one of the most 
remarkable women of her time— 
and it was a time in which any good- 
ness, sense, or honesty in women 
was worth noticing. er husband, 
who, tried by the standard of the 


Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 
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German princes of his day, was not 
a bad man, obeyed the prevailing 
fashion, and ‘gave her reason to 
deplore his vagrant fancies.’ His 
wife, however, handsomely forgave 
what she could not help. ‘Il 
m'importe peu,’ she said, when the 
Elector’s attentions to a fair Italian 
were pointed out to her, ‘il m’im- 
porte peu que M. le Duc proméne 


son cour toute la journée, pourva 
que le soir il me le rapporte.’ She 


even condescended on one occasion 
to address an indignant defence of 
the Elector’s mistress to a lady who 
had called in question the conduct 
ofthat eminent person; and if poli 
prompted her to do this, she coul 
not have viewed the connexion with- 
out an occasional pang ; for however 
completely she may have stifled the 
feelings of female jealousy, she must 
have been mortified, being as clever 
as she was handsome, to see herself 
excluded from the world of polities. 
The Elector did as his fellows in 
rank did ; and as they made a point 
of settling State affairs with the 
reigning favourite, the Elector took 
counsel with Madame von Platen, 
instead of doing so with his wife. 
Still, the Electress was not a woman 
who could be at the head of a Court 
and not make her influence felt; 
and perhaps her side of the little 
Hanoverian Court was as worth 
seeing as anything of its kind in 
Germany. Mr. Kemble dwells 
with evident pleasure on the attrac- 
tions which the circle of Sophia had 
to offer, and the passage in which 
he describes these attractions will 
bear an attentive perusal. 

But although the direct interference 
of the Electress with public affairs may 
be denied, there was another sphere in 
which her personal influence must have 
been actively exerted and continually 
felt. Among the multifarious interests 
which were to be conciliated ere all the 
objects of the Serene House could be 
attained, it is impossible that such a 
woman as Sophie should not have played 
an important part. Her court of Hano- 
ver, and still more her intimate circle at 
Herrenhausen,* were celebrated through- 
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* This country-house, about two miles from Hanover, is built in the stiff French 
style, with large gardens, decorated, or deformed, by a profusion of bad statues, 
fountains, and clipped beech and hornbeam hedges, "These however were, and still 
are, full of nightingales, which the Electress loved. Her apartments in this chateau 
have lately been restored to the state in which they were when she talked pleasant 
scandal here with her daughter, the Queen of Prussia, and Caroline of Anspach, or 
laughed at Leibnitz’s jests, and dictated her correspondence with half the beaux 


esprits of Europe. 
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out Europe for the dignified and grace- 
ful intercourse with men of good breed- 
ing and learning, in which she personally 
appeared to so much advantage. Here 
were gathered round her women of lofty 
station and cultivated manners, remark- 
able for their grace and beauty, or 
distinguished by their wit. Sophie 
Charlotte of Prussia, as amiable and as 
clever as her mother, took refuge here 
from the wearisome pomp of her own 
Court, and the pedantry of her heavy 
husband; here Caroline, the future 
Queen of England, her beloved daughter- 
in-law, hung on the eloquent lips of 
Leibnitz discussing the providential 
scheme of the world, the perfectibility of 
man, and drawing even out of evil 
proofs of the wisdom, justice, and mercy 
of God. Here were to be found the 
light, vivacious Frenchman, the grave 
and travelled Englishman, attracted by 
the fame of her society and the charms 
of her conversation; and here was the 
central point to which news of every 
description from every corner of Europe 
continually flowed, to be again con- 
tinually dispersed for the amusement 
and instruction of her correspondents. 
In this society the pious and learned 
Molanus, the polished and deeply-read 
Hortensio Mauro, laid aside for awhile 
their severer studies; here Hindel pre- 
luded to those sublime strains which 
have given to him among composers the 
same rank which Milton occupies among 
poets; and here, above all throned, the 
great intellectual giant of the age, to 
whom questions toucuing the profound- 
est metaphysics or the lightest art were 
equally welcome and familiar; who was 
as well versed in the history of ancient 
realms and peoples as in the politics of 
his own day, the intrigues or the gossip 
of contemjorary courts; who devised 
stupendous machinery to-day for the 
mines in the Hartz whence the Electors 
derived their wealth, and to-morrow must 
inevitably be consulted as to the hang- 
ing of a picture or the furnishing of 
a boudoir; who founded academies of 
science and art, and laboured in vain 
with Bossuet to find some common 
ground of reconciliation between Pro- 
testant and Catholic, yet refused a car- 
dinal’s hat and the Rcadaathip of the 
Vatican, offered him on condition of 
apostasy; the friend of Bernoulli, the 
correspondent, and, unhappily, at length 
the opponent of Newton ; the dexterous 
negotiator, and the most lively and 
amusing of letter-writers; the most uni- 
versal man, perhaps, of whom the history 
of letters has to tell. In such a circle, 
drawn together by such a woman, how 
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much must not have been won, which 
mere diplomatic notes, memorials, and 
deductions could never have brought to 
pass! How many difficulties, envenomed 
and complicated by mere official com- 
munications, —‘ ces vaines paroles dont 
la politesse des ministres assaisonne 
l'apreté des refus,"*— must not have 
yielded to the charm of her conver- 
sation and the irresistible graces of her 
manners ! 


As Sophia grew older she grew a 
person of more and more impor- 
tance : first, by the rise of her hus- 
band in the scale of German princes, 
and in her latter years, by the near 
prospect of wearing the English 
crown. During the reign of Queen 
Anne, the Electress of Hanover was 
in constant communication with the 
chiefs of the party who were more 
especially concerned to maintain her 
pretensions. This collection in- 
cludes several letters that originally 

assed between Sophia and her 
ritish adherents. Bisho Burnet 
is perhaps the most noted of her 
correspondents who belonged by 
birth to our side of the water; but 
the list includes Thomas Burnet of 
Kemney, a distant relative of the 
prelate; Lord Raby, afterwards 
rd Strafford, English ambassador 

at Berlin; and Mr. Stepney, English 
envoy at Dresden and Vienna. It 
would be unfair to expect too much 
from letters of the kind preserved 
in this volume. There is not per- 
haps one which deserves praise as 
a piece of composition, and there is 
scarcely one which can be said to 
give important historical informa- 
tion. But we must take them as a 
whole if we wish to do them justice. 
We cannot close the book without 
feeling that we know the period not 
only better but in a different way 
from any to which we had been ac- 
customed, and that many persons of 
more or less eminence are no longer 
mere names to us, but associated 
with a certain cast of expressions 
which they themselves have em- 
ployed. e see that, even at a 
time when the run of distinguished 
men and women were not inspired 
by very lofty aims or actuated by 
very lofty motives, there was a 
constant fund of good sense, and of 
that higher kind of prudence which, 
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with reference to public conduct, we 
may call good principle, afloat among 
those who raised themselves above 
the dead level of sensual enjoyment. 
Sophia was a good and attached 
mother ; and there are numerous in- 
dications in these letters that age 
did not chill her heart, and that it 
was always sure to give a warm 
welcome to all the offerings and out- 
bursts of family affection. She had 
the misfortune to outlive her beau- 
tiful and accomplished daughter, the 
Queen of Prussia; and her sons 
were a source of great trouble to 
her, especially her eldest son, 
George :. whose ill-fated match 
is one of the most melancholy 
stories of the time. She had not, 
therefore, a very happy life—few 
women perhaps have, who live as 
long as she did; but it was bright- 
ened by the light of affection and 
the influence of a cheerful spirit. 
Most of her letters contained in this 
volume are given in the original 
French; but there is one exception, 
and it happens that the letter is 
more than usually interesting, not 
only because it is characteristic of 
the writer, but because it gives a 
glimpse at the great barbarian who 
was then making Russia a powerful 
empire, and at the estimation in 
which he was held and the manner 
in which he was treated by the 

ueens and princesses of civilized 

urope. Peter passed, in 1697, 
through Coppenbriick, a fief of the 
House of Brunswick, and Sophia 
and her daughter were far too 
curious to let so strange a sight 
pass them unnoticed; so they re- 
quested and obtained an interview, 
and this is the account given by the 
Electress of the evening which these 
royal personages spent together :— 

The Czar is very tall, his face is very 
handsome, and his person very noble; 
he has great liveliness of spirit, and his 
repartee is ready and to the purpose: 
but with all the advantages which 
Nature has given him, it is much to be 
desired that his manners should be a 
little less rustic. We sat down at once 
to table. M. Coppenstein, who acted 
as Marshal, presented the napkin to his 
Majesty, but he did not know what to 
do with it, because instead of napkins at 
table, they had given him in Branden- 
burg water-glasses after dinner. His 
Majesty was placed at table between my 
daughter and myself, with an interpreter 
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on each side. She was very gay and 
very talkative, and we struck up a great 
friendship. My daughter and his Ma- 
jesty exchanged snutf- boxes: the Czar’s 
was ornamented with his initials, and 
my daughter sets great store by it. We 
remained at table in truth a very long 
while, but we would willingly have 
stayed even longer, without feeling a 
moment’s ennui, for the Czar was in a 
very good humour, and did not cease to 
entertain us. My daughter made her 
Italians sing: their performance pleased 
him, although he confessed he did not 
care much for music. I asked him if he 
liked hunting : he replied that his father 
had been very fond of it, but that as for 
himself, from his childhood upwards, he 
had been passionately fond of navigation 
and fireworks. He told us that he 
worked himself at ship- building, showed 
us his hands, and made us feel the 
callosities which had formed themselves 
there by dint of manual labour. After 
our meal his Majesty sent for his violins, 
and we danced Russian dances, which I 
like much better than the Polish ones. 
We kept up the ball till four o’clock in 
the morning: we bad in fact formed a 
design to pass the night in a chateau in 
the neighbourhood, but as it was already 
daylight we returned hither at once 
without sleeping, and very well satisfied 
with our day. 


Mr. Kemble seems to us some- 
what to overrate the interest which 
attaches to these letters as illus- 
trative of the life of Leibnitz :— 

These letters (he says) contain parts 
for a picture of one of the great heroes 
of the eighteenth century. They supply 
a good deal of illustration of one side 
(hitherto little noticed) of a great man’s 
character. We have seen abundant 
materials for a life of Leibnitz, as jurist, 
mathematician, historian, philosopher, 
and theologian; but we see him here, 
nearly for the first time, as politician, 
courtier, gentleman, and accomplished 
man of the world. 

It would be more true to say, that 
from these letters we see that he was 
a politician and a courtier, than that 
we see him as he was while fillin 

those characters. We find him 
treated with great deference by men 
of high position, his opinions on 
State affairs eagerly sought after, 
his company desired by princesses 
of the blood, and his thoughts oc. 
cupied by Court balls. But we do 
not find in this collection any letter 
written by Leibnitz ianeall” which 
shows any great comprehensivenesg 
or depth of policy, or any keenness 
AA 
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of observation or grace of writing. 
The highest quality displayed in the 
letters of Leibnitz contained in this 
volume is that of a courtly good 
sense. Although a philosopher, he 
writes unaflectedly and with the ap- 
pearance of enjoyment about mas- 
querades and dances ; and although 
he is a statesman, he makes no foolish 
attempts at a mock wisdom and 
diplomatic mystery. A letter, written 
on July 13th, 1700, to the Electress 
Sophia, describing a comic mas- 
uerade or village fair, represented 
the day before at the theatre of 
Tae: may be taken as a very 
fair example of the faculty which 
this great hero of the eighteenth 
century had of dishing up gossip 
daintily enough to set before a 
ueen. We are told how a certain 
{. d’Osten acted the part of a 
uack-doctor, and had a margrave 
or his harlequin, and Monsgr. the 
Electoral Prince, ‘ who in fact really 
has learned the focus pocus,’ for 
his juggler. At the opening of the 
theatre, we are told there appeared 
the solemn entry of the Doctor, 
mounted upon a kind of elephant; 
and Madame the Doctress (who was 
the Electress in disguise) showed 
herself, also carried in a litter by her 
Turks. The juggler, the tumbler, 
the buffoons, and the toothdrawer 
came next; and when the Doctor's 
whole suite had passed by, there was 
a little ballet of gipsy-girls, ladies of 
the Court, under a chief, who was 
Madame the Princess of Hohen- 
zollern; and some others joined 
them in order to dance. There is 
plenty more of all this, neither less 
nor more entertaining; and Leib- 
nitz was quite right probably in 
supposing that the Electress Sophia 
would be glad to hear the news of 
persons related to her or familiar 
with her. But Mr. Kemble speaks 
as if his digging up this letter (and 
we can safely say it is a fair 
specimen) was an act of grave jus- 
tice—a restoration of Leibnitz to his 
proper place in the esteem of men, 
and illustrative of many fine qua- 
lities. What more can it be said 
to indicate than that Leibnitz was 
gentleman enough to be asked to 
the show, and courtier enough to 
know that an account of it would be 
acceptable to a great lady? There 
is no wit or elegance in the lan- 
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traiture of individuals, no acuteness 
of reflection or nicety of observa- 
tion. It is as plain-sailing, common- 
place a piece of Court gossip, written 
in courtly style, as can be found. 
Throughout the volume there can 
indeed be said to be only one letter 
of Leibnitz which indicates a great 
and commanding mind in the writer. 
It is a letter written to Count 
Schulenburg in 1702; and it dis- 
cusses with ability, completeness, 
and sense the position in which the 
Elector of Saxony, who was also 
King of Poland, was placed by the 
timidity of the Poles. Their irreso- 
lution prevented Schulenburg, then 
acting as the Elector’s general, from 
holding his ground against the 
Swedes; and Feibnitz examines the 
possibility of making further re- 
sistance, in a manner that shows 
his great knowledge of the affairs of 
the different Courts of Europe, and 
of the probability of new combina- 
tions being formed by which the 
Elector of Saxony might be bene- 
fited. One or two extracts from 
this letter may give a fair—we 
ought perhaps to say a fayourable— 
specimen of the mode in which 
Leibnitz handles the political sub- 
jects of his day. The following 
passage has reference to some of the 
principal causes why the military 
affairs of Germany were at that 
moment under a cloud. 

The bad effects of the King of Eng- 
land’s death were only too apparent ; 
and besides, what you, Sir, yourself say 
of the negligence with which military 
affairs are treated (on which nevertheless 
the safety of States often depends), is 
ouly too true; but I find that they 
hardly treat of State and finance much 
better. People understand very little 
in Germany of what the English call 
political arithmetic, that is to say the 
profound reasonings which enter into a 
great detail of practice: this is because 
that study requires a profound applica- 
tion, and people find it more convenient 
to reason in the lump. But the event 
generally shows that misfortunes might 
have been foreseen; and following the 
cavalier and superficial manner of treat- 
ing matters, the same thing happens in 
business which they teach us in theo- 
logy, namely that all that is good comes 
to us from God, and all evil from our- 
selves; that is to say, when we succeed 
it is a piece of good luck, and when we 
fail it is our own fault. What touches 
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me the most in the bad management of — 


military affairs is that people take so 
little care of the men, whom they leave, 
or cause, to perish for no purpose. We 
have just at present received news of the 
attack on the counterscarp of Kaisers- 
werth: it seems they have only carried 
one corner of it. The King of Prussia 
alone must have lost between two and 
three hundred men there, for the day 
before the attack the enemy had lodged 
about eight battalions in the place : so 
here is the siege of a summer-house 
turned into a siege of Ostend. 


We will add an extract contain- 
ing some good remarks on the pos- 
sibility and the need of inventive 
genius in war :— 


What pleases me in Prince Eugene is 
that he is enterprising, but with great 
judgement; that he devises extraordi- 
nary plans, and executes them with 
great punctuality. I am tempted to 
think that, in order to reduce the great 
power of the House of Bourbon to the 
extent which is required, it will be 
necessary to change the ordinary course 
of military affairs by new inventions 
and by unexpected means, which it 
seems to me might be employed, not 
only in the attack of places, but also for 
action in the field; but one must be in 
the profession in order to execute them 
properly and give them the requisite 
perfection. War is more susceptible of 
novel plans than politics, because war 
depends in a great measure on physics 
and mechanics; while, on the other 
hand, affairs of State, with the exception 
of finance, are only founded upon reason- 
ings which anybody may discover if he 
will only give himself the pains; but 
since men in general have little applica- 
tion, those who have the talent of appli- 
cation and detail may strike quite as 
good blows, as in war, in choosing 
proper persons for their execution. 


Among the biographical notices, 
there is none perhaps more interest- 
ing than that of Cavalier, the chief 
of the Camisards. He is not iu any 
way connected with the history of 
the House of Hanover, or with the 
other persons of whom Mr. Kemble 
has given sketches. Nor has Mr. 
Kemble any letters or papers of 
importance to bring forward as 
illustrating the strange career of 
the Protestant chief, except one in 
which Cavalier distinctly asserts, 
what has been made a matter of 
question, that he had an interview 
with Louis XIV. when passin 
through Paris, after Villars ha 
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ut an end to the Camisard out- 

reak. Our readers may probabl 
remember that this outbreak took 
place in the Cevennes, a portion 
of the district of Languedoc. The 
inhabitants—a set of rude, rough 
mountaineers—were deeply attached 
to Protestantism, and were the last 
to withstand the fiery persecution 
which Louis XIV. directed against 
them as a set-off in the eyes of 
Heaven for his numerous private 
sins. The danger of the times, and 
the wild life—scarcely better than 
that of beasts of prey—led by the 
Camisards, engendered among them 
a strange and morbid fanaticism. 
Ultimately, the leadership of these 
unfortunates was confided to the 
hands of Cavalier, the son of a 
peasant of the poorer class in the 
village of Ribaute, and then a lad 
little more than twenty years of age. 
For a long time the insurgents 
made not only a spirited but a 
successful resistance, being stimu- 
lated by the atrocity of the wrongs 
to which they were subjected. At 
last, the Court thought so seriously 
of the movement, that it was deter- 
mined to send no less a person than 
Marshal Villars to crush it. He 
began by mitigating the severity of 
the persecution, at the same time 
that he pushed his military opera- 
tions with much more science and 
vigour than had been displayed by 
his predecessor. Cavalier saw that 
the struggle must be a hopeless one, 
and he determined to beudion it. 
He entered into negotiations with 
Villars, and a meeting was finally 
arranged between them to take 
place at Nismes. ‘The Marshal,’ 
says Mr. Kemble, ‘received his 
antagonist with honour, but not 
without an expression of surprise 
that a boy of twenty-four should so 
long have heen enabled to bid de- 
fiance to the armies and oflicers of 
the King, and succeeded in main- 
taining a power of life and death 
over his rude and excitable fol- 
lowers.’ The meeting ended in a 
treaty, of which all the substantial 
gain was on the side of the Marshal, 
Cavalier agreeing to disband his 
forces without obtaining any better 
pledge for the future toleration of 
their religion than a few vague and 
hollow promises. But personally 
he obtained terms not dishonour- 
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able, as he received the promise of 
a colonel’s commission in the Royal 
army. He failed, however, to in- 
duce his followers to acquiesce in 
the terms to which he had engaged 
himself in their behalf. He escaped 
to Switzerland, and thence pro- 
ceeded, first to Savoy, and then to 
Holland, finally coming to England. 
He entered the English service, 
rose to the rank of a major-general, 
was for some years governor of the 
Isle of Jersey, died at a very ad- 
vanced age, and was buried at 
Chelsea, ‘ being one of the very few 
leaders of the Cevennese who came 
to a natural and peaceful end.’ 

The lives of Schulenburg and 
Patkul are also well worth noticing. 
Count Schulenburg was born at 
Emden in 1661. e served in dif- 
ferent armies as asoldier of fortune, 
but his greatest distinction was ob- 
tained while he was in command of 
the forces of the King of Poland. 
Even while he held that appoint- 
ment his fame rested not on his 
success but on the ability he dis- 
played, and the importance of the 
situation he filled. He had, how- 
ever, the honour of beating Charles 
XII. at Punitz, and of performing 
the difficult operation of trans- 
poms his army, inferior in num- 

ers and equipments, across the 
Oder, under the very eyes of the 
Swedish king. Two years later he 
againencountered the Swedes notfar 
from the battle-field of Punitz, and 
lost the battle through the ill con- 
duct of a large Russian force that 
had been sent by the Czar to 
support him, and of the Polish 
cavalry. Some years afterwards 
he entered the service of Venice, 
and in 1716 he made the celebrated 
defence of the island of Corfu 
against the Turks, ‘ which still re- 
mains as one of the greatest feats 
of arms on record.’ He remained for 
twenty-eight years in command of 
the Venetian armies, and died at 
Venice in 1747. The following 
letter, written to his sister, de- 
scribing his defeat in 1706, will 
repay perusal. No one can read 
it without reflecting how rapidly 
the command of great generals, and 
the spirit infused into bodies of 
men by the consciousness of belong- 
ing to a great and successful nation, 
can change the character of an army. 
Only a century and a half divides 
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the Muscovites of Punitz from the 
Russians of Inkermann. 

Your predictions, my dear Sister, 
have been but too just. Had it been 
possible, I would gladly have escaped 
this blow; but pass through it I must. 
You will easily judge what a state I am 
in; although everybody acknowledges 
that the Swedes must infallibly have 
been beaten if my people had only 
chosen to act half like men. I cannot 
understand it: never were people seen 
to go into battle with better spirits than 
these troops; yet scarcely had the Mus- 
covites caught sight of the enemy at a 
distance, than they entirely lost their 
heads, and began to file off and retire, 
which is in truth the cause of all this 
inisfortune, as well as also that the 
greater part of the cavalry ran away at 
the first brush. If they had only chosen 
to listen to me this year, this misfortune 
would not have happened; but the King 
put faith in people who have private 
views of their own, who do not under- 
stand the art of war, and whose whole 
object has been to gain time and to 
make money. Besides which there is 
no army in Europe worse disciplined 
than this: the thefts, cruelties, and 
murders which the dragoons and troopers 
committed after their flight are unheard 
of, and that even from the field of battle 
itself to Saxony; and in truth it is 
therefore that the hand of God is so 
heavy upon us as itis. I confess that 
life is very wearisome after blows like 
these, but it is then that one loses it the 
least. I do not know how the King 
will now get out of all these troubles. 
Iam sorry for him from the bottom of 
my heart; and I am inconsolable for 
having been at the head of the army in 
this infamous action, which cannot fail 
to cause the greatest disorder in his 
affairs. Besides, I shall not suffer 
slightly from it myself, through the envy 
and hatred of my enemies; although I 
am well defended against all they can 
say or do, being but too well convinced 
that there is no mistake or negligence 
which fortune may vot render fatal in 
our trade of war: but to make soldiers 
stand who are determined to run away, 
or to make them act like so many 
puppets, that is beyond my power. But 
short of that I have, thank God, done 
all that was humanly possible, notwith- 
standing which there is enough of my 
own in the matter. Patience! I will 
tell you more hereafter. Have the 
goodness at once to show and communi- 
cate the plan and the relation, which has 
been drawn up in haste, to M. de 
Leibnitz, to whom I cannot write at full. 


Patkul was a Livonian by birth, 
and a subject of the Swedish crown. 
He, like most of his brother nobles, 
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had suffered by what was termed 
the Reunion, a scheme by which 
the possessors of lands that had at 
any time belonged to the Crown 
and had passed into the hands of 
private proprietors, were subjected 
to enormously heavy dues, as an 
equivalent for supposed fraud on 
the part of the subject proprietors 
or of those whom they represented. 
Patkul went to Stockholm to re- 
monstrate on behalf of himself and 
others of his neighbourhood who 
suffered equally by the measure. 
Finding that his conduct exposed 
him to suspicion, that he had 
powerful enemies, and that they 
were preparing to seize him, he 
determined to make his escape. 
He found his way into Switzerland, 
and was condemned to death in 
his absence. Subsequently he in- 
stigated the Elector of Saxony to 
invade Livonia, with the view of re- 
covering it for Poland, and he took 
an active part in the war against 
Charles XII. At the same time he 
acted as secret agent for the Czar, 
and served the interests of Russia 
with zeal and vigour. Peter re- 
warded him well, giving him the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and the 
command of 12,000 men sent to act 
in conjunction with the Poles and 
Saxons. But the allies were de- 
feated, and after a series of victories, 
Charles XIT. found he could dictate 
what terms he pleased. He ordered 
Patkul to be given up to him. Pat- 
kul had been previously arrested at 
Dresden, although he was residing 
there as counsellor of the king, and as 
an agent of one of the king’s allies, 
and on the demand of the Swedish 
Sovereign he was delivered over to 
what was known by all to be a 
certain death. After having been 
detained for some time in close cus- 
tody, he was carried under a strong 
escort to the town of Casimir on the 
Vistula, and there most barbarously 
put to death on the wheel. 

We will close our notice of the 
letters collected by Mr. Kemble, 
by referring our readers to those 
written by Caroline of Anspach, 
wife of George II. of England, if 
they wish to have the amusement 
of seeing how bad the writing of 
French can be. She was a woman 
not only of strong powers of mind, 
as she abundantly showed in her 
management of English affairs, but 
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of considerable acquirements ; and 
she felt sufficient interest in new 
books and eminent authors to write 
about them to Leibnitz. Her opi- 
nions are quite worth reading when 
once the reader has got at them; 
but the spelling of the French is so 
extraordinary that it is puzzling to 
know what she can be talking about. 
The reader shall have the pleasure 
at once of deciphering her Royal 
Highness’s spelling, and of learning 
her opinions upon so grave a subject 
as the immortality of the soul. 


Le Roy a pareu ettre aissez que vous 
fuciée contan du manifeste; nous panson 
fort serieusement 2 faire tradevuire votre 
deodisé, mais nous cheron un bon tra- 
ducteur. D. Glerck et trop oposée & 
vos opinnion pour le faire; sans con- 
tredit il serait le plus proper de tous; il 
et trop de lopinion de S* Eizack newton, 
et je suis moy meme an dispute avec 
luy. J'implore votre secour; il dore la 
pillulle et ne veut avouer tout % fait que 
Mr’ newton ayee les santiment que vous 
luy donne, mes an efait vous verais par 
le papie sy joint que sest la meme chose. 
Je ne puis jamais croire que ce qui et 
convenable & la perfection de dieu. Je 
la trouvez beaucoup plus parfait dans 
vos opinion, que dans celle de M* 
newton; ou effectivement dieu doit 
esttre toujours presans pour raquemoder 
la machine, parcequ’il ne la peu faire 
des le comancement. D* Glerck ny 
newton ne se veulle dire de la Secte de 
MF locke, mais je ne puis ny ne veut 
esttre de la leur. Il on vne autre 
nossion sur lame; il disee qu’il ne crois 
pas, mais que Dieu peut aneantir lame, 
come vous le verais ausy icy. J’ay 
toute une autre opinion; je crois que 
Dieu les a fait immortelle, et je tire sela 
de la S* Ecriture, ou il dit qu'il fera 
Yhome selon son image. C’est image 
estte surement lame, puisque notre 
pauver corps, tout parfait qu’on nous le 
veut faire acroire, n’aurait peu altteré (#); 
ainsy c’est ame et immortelle et selon 
Vimage de dieu. Je ne puis done croire 
que Dieu ne la puisse anneantire, tout 
come il ne peut faire que ce que je tien 
dans ma main soit plus grande qu’elle ; 
ensy je crois la meme chose delame. Je 
vous prie de me dire vos santiment la 
decus. Jespere de n’ecrire pas a vne 
Eveque; einsy je vais plus loin, et dis 
que je suis persuadée que c’est vne pardit 
de cestte perfection divine; je crain que 
nous ne serons pas tacord. Je vous prei 
de reponder au papié et de me monderer 
mes erreur, que je quiterais avec beau- 
coup de plaisir, et de deferance pour vn 
home du merite du grand Monsieur 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE star of Palmerston is still in 
the ascendant. The clouds 
which hung over the horizon at 
every point, have for the present 
disappeared, though we can hardly 
say that the political firmament 
bodes settled weather. The storm 
which a few moments ago was ga- 
thering in the Far West, has blown 
over. In the North and South it is 
now all serene; and though there 
are still two little specks in the East- 
ern hemisphere, no great apprehen- 
sion is entertained from that quarter. 
But putting aside figures of speech, 
we have certainly cause for rejoicing 
at the skill or fortune, or both, of 
the Minister who for the last two 
years may literally be said to have 
directed the fortunes of Great Bri- 
tain. Some curious people indeed 
suggest that lok Putnctsten 
creates difficulties, like a charlatan, 
for the purpose of showing his dex- 
terity in getting out of them. He 
was not at the helm, however, when 
we ‘drifted’ into the late war. 
Neither can he fairly be held respon- 
sible for the miscarriages, civil and 


military, of the first 8 om He 


was not the unsuccessful negotiator 
at Vienna. But it does so happen 
that immediately after Lord Palmer- 
ston’s accession to the head of affairs, 
effectual remedies were found for 
the misfortunes of our army; in- 
competent heads, both of the civil 
and military departments, were 
removed; if no brilliant success 
was achieved, no ignominious dis- 
aster was sustained; and a war 
which threatened to be of indefinite 
duration, was brought to an honour- 
able end in a few months. For a 
moment the fraudulent diplomacy of 
Russia exposed the peace of Europe 
to a second rupture, and it cannot, 
we think, be questioned, that to the 
sm aang and firmness of Lord 

almerston, the aversion of that 
danger is to be exclusively ascribed. 
Neither is it very apparent that the 
ttoble lord ean be held responsible 
for the other grave ‘difficulty’ in 
which we found ourselves involved 
—namely, the misunderstanding 
with the United States. The re- 
cruiting question, which brought us 
to the brink of a rupture with the 
United States, was a mere act of 


departmental administration, and of 
which Lord Palmerston, who was at 
that time at the head of the Home 
Department, wrapt up in questions 
of smoke and cemeteries, probably 
never heard until after the difficulty 
had arisen. To come to more recent 
events, the war in China was as un- 
foreseen by the Prime Minister as 
it was by any other Member of Par- 
liament. As to the Persian war, 
the object and policy of which are 
now beginning to emerge from the 
clouds of faction and ignorance with 
which they had been encompassed, 
we believe that its necessity will be 
amply vindicated. The integrity of 
Herat is as essential to the safety of 
our Indian empire, as the integrity 
of Constantinople is to the peace of 
Europe ; and our Government would 
indeed have incurred the gravest 
responsibility if, after contributing 
a contingent of seventy millions to 
check the advance of Russia in 
Europe, they had hesitated about an 
outlay of a few hundred thousand 
pounds to stop the encroachments 
of the same insatiable Power upon 
our own Asiatic possessions. ‘The 
timely and vigorous demonstration 
which has been made will have the 
effect of saving a vast expenditure 
of blood and treasure, which must 
have been incurred had we hesitated 
to assure the timeserving and 
treacherous Court of Teheran, and 
the more warlike Chief of Afghan- 
istan, that the independence of 
Northern India was a cardinal 
maxim of our Eastern policy. For 
a long time past it has been appa- 
rent to those who have watched the 
fortunes of England in this distant 
i of the globe, that Persia has 

een engaged in a series of experi- 
ments upon the forbearance, or pos- 
sibly the negligence, of this country. 
We have from time to time endea- 
voured to check this tendency by 
diplomatic action; but in dealing 
with a semi-barbarous Power, for- 
bearance and moderation are seldom 
of much avail. A single act of 
vigour decides a question in which 
no progress could be made by means 
of negotiation. The Asiatic race 
never can understand that England 
is in earnest unless she resorts to 
those means by which she is enabled 
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to enforce submission to her will. 
Every man at all acquainted with 
Indian politics, isof opinion that the 
time was come when a military de- 
monstration was necessary to bring 
about an amicable understanding 
with the Court of Teheran. 

We have in a former number ex- 
pressed our opinion as to the inter- 
position of the Government in the 
affairs of Italy; and though it is 
now generally understood that Lord 
Clarendon is immediately respon- 
sible for this proceeding, we cannot 
exempt the head of the Government 
from the censure which we ventured 
to pronounce on a course of action 
unworthy of the great position which 
this country has to maintain in the 
general policy of Europe. It can- 
not for a moment be yl that a 
departure from the rule of non-in- 
tervention in the affairs of an inde- 

endent State, however insignificant, 
is a mere departmental question. 
The circumstances which can justify 
such an interposition must be rare 
and exceptional, and should be de- 
termined after consultation by the 
confidential advisers of the Crown. 
But there is one rule universally 
applicable to such extraordinary 
action. England should never ex- 
press her disapprobation to a foreign 
Government of its domestic adminis- 
tration, unless she is prepared for 
the contingency of her remon- 
strances being treated with econ- 
tempt. This wholesome rule, we 
fear, has not been sufficiently re- 
garded in our recent intercourse 
with the stupid bigot whose misrule 
afflicts one of the fairest portions of 
the earth. The consequence has 
been that our expostulations, not 
being backed with the only argu- 
ments to which the understanding 
of a Bomba is accessible, have been 
treated with contempt; and the vie- 
tims of more than medieval tyranny 
have some right to complain that 
the mediation of their powerful 
friend has excited hopes which no 
substantial effort has been made to 
realize. If it was not intended to 
compel the last and worst of the 
Bourbons to respect the voice of 
reason and humanity, Great Britain 
should not have spoken ont so loud ; 
she might have expressed her sym- 
athy with the Italian sufferers and 
er deep disapprobation of their 
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oppressor without using the empty 
language of menace. Her conduct 
in the case of Switzerland was far 
more dignified and guarded; and, 
in the best interests of freedom, we 
cannot but congratulate the noble 
mountaineers on having worked out 
their own independence, unencum- 
bered by the aid of powerful friends. 
Their conduct is worthy of being 
held up as an example to those 
mouthing patriots, who we believe 
have done more than the tyrants 
of whom they so loudly complain to 
retard the liberties of their country- 
men. 

So much, then, for Mr.Gladstone’s 
insinuation that Lord Palmerston 
got the country into difficulties: for 
the purpose of showing his dexterity 
in extricating it. Mr. Gladstone 
has already proved that the most 
splendid oratorical talents, unsup- 
ported by consistency and public 
spirit, have no weight in the 

ouse of Commons. The most 
brilliant displays of this eminent 
person are listened to with interest 
as rhetorical exercises, but since the 
Coalition he has hardly ever made @ 
fine speech without losing some por- 
tion of his reputation as a states- 
man, and of what is still more valu- 
able in this country, confidence 
in bis stability. It is in no spi- 
rit of hostility to Mr. Gladstone 
that we say these things. On 
the contrary, we feel the most 
unfeigned regret in witnessing the 
decline in general estimation of one 
of the very few gifted public men 
who remain among us. The highest 
offices in the State—the most exten- 
sive influence—the proudest position 
among his fellow-countrymen, were 
open to one possessed of such rare 
mental endowments. We once 
looked forward with hope and con- 
fidence to the time, when a man 
sprung from the middle class, 
owing nothing to aristocratic pa- 
tronage or connexion, should, by the 
mere force of genius and worth, win 
his way to the first place in the Go- 
vernment. He has himself chosen 
to mar these fond expectations: 
Instead of a manly reliance on 
his own abilities, a fixed and 
straightforward course, he has pre- 
ferred a crooked and fantastic 
policy, an evasion of responsibility, 
and a devious course of action, into 
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which no man can venture to follow 
him. The desertion of Lord Pal- 
merston—or rather, of the Queen’s 
Government, we might almost say 
a greater than Lord Palmerston— 
might have been an error of judg- 
ment, but if so it was one which 
could only be repaired, as far as the 
public character of the individual 
was concerned (for the consequences 
to the country might have been 
irreparable), by the utmost circum- 
spection and moderation of conduct 
for the future. But what has been 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct since 
March, 1855? Without going into 
open opposition, his course has been 
uniformly that which Canning de- 
scribed (in reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Gamalicl) as ‘the more dan- 
gerous insinuation of disavowed 
enmity.’ The result, however, in 
this instance, has been in no wise 
damaging to the Government. The 
Peelite policy is fully appreciated 
on both sides of the House. It has 
engaged for Lord Palmerston the 
sympathy of many members who 
are among his party opponents, 
and it has lost Mr. Gladstone the 
confidence of the independent Li- 


berals who gave a generous sup- 
port to the Administration of Lord 


Aberdeen. There is no Member of 
Parliament who pretends to take a 
penance art, of less political fol- 
owing at the present moment than 
this eloquent statesman. 

Casting our eyes to the opposite 
side of the House, we witness the 
rapid progress of decomposition in 
the old Tory party. eedaale 
being fully established, the last ele- 
ment of vitality in the once great and 
vigorous Conservative body seems 
to have been extinguished. The 
rank and file of that gallant band 
which rallied for a moment in 1852 
are now reduced to a skeleton, and 
even the staff is broken up. Dis- 
raeli, reduced to a titular chief, still 
keeps up the form and etiquette of 
his rank, but is as harmless as the 
Count de Chambord. It would 
hardly perhaps be fair to criticise 
seriously the acts of a gentleman 
under such adverse circumstances. 
It is difficult indeed for him to take 
any step of a serious and business- 
like character without provoking 
ridicule. But he really exceeded 
the bounds of indulgence due to his 
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embarrassing position in putting 
forth that wondrous tale of a secret 
treaty on the first night of the Ses- 
sion. England, it seems, had been 
an assenting party toa secret article, 
by which France guaranteed to Aus- 
tria the integrity of her Italian do- 
minions! Everybody who heard 
the statement understood it as im- 
lying that the British Government 
= in the recent settlement of 
Europe, been an assenting party to 
an engagement by which her great 
ally was pledged to extinguish the 
hopes of the Italian patriots. Lord 
Palmerston met such an unfounded 
assertion, or insinuation (whichever 
it might be), with the ridicule which 
it deserved. He told Mr. Disraeli, 
who had recently spent some weeks 
in Paris, that he had been the victim 
of a canard. And such indeed must 
have been his misfortune ; for when 
this strange story was traced to its 
origin, it proved that in 1854, when 
the Allies were desirous of inducing 
Austria to take part with them, the 
Emperor of the French entered into 
a convention (a very different thing 
from a treaty) with the Cabinet of 
Vienna, that in the event of Austria 
engaging in the Russian war, he 
would take care that advantage was 
not taken of that opportunity to dis- 
turb her Italian dominions. A just 
and reasonable compact, but as the 
contingency to which it referred 
never Sed, the convention of 
course never took effect. 

With regard to measures of 
domestic policy, the Government 
have declined to stir any question 
of great interest and importance. 
With an Opposition in front, eager 
—at least the prominent members— 
to gain office on any terms; with 
still more unscrupulous assailants in 
flank and rear, it would not be en- 
couraging, perhaps, to attempt any 
important effort. If, for instance, 
they would venture upon any com- 
prehensive plan of reform for the 
icclesiastical Courts, or the Corpo- 
ration of London, they have no par- 
liamentary party to support them 
against interested opponents. If 
they propose to deal with great ques- 
tions by small measures, they are 
told, what is literally true, that their 
remedies are inadequate. Accord- 
ingly, they are confined to matters 
of detail, which, though practically 
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useful—more so in many instances 
than more ostentatious professions 
—are not calculated to exalt the re- 
putation of a Government or to 
strengthen its position. We dare 
say the Home dance would wil- 
lingly have proposed the establish- 
ment of a new convict settlement, 
as the only satisfactory solution of 
the question for the disposal of our 
refuse population, which has occu- 
pied so large a share of public inte- 
rest during the last year. The 
country would willingly have ac- 
cepted such a plan, but in the pre- 
sent state of the House of Commons 
it would have been found imprac- 
ticable. The credulous few who 
dream of converting an adult crimi- 
nal accustomed to the excitement 
and comparative ease and luxury of 
predatory habits, into an honest and 
industrious labourer, are amply re- 
presented in Parliament. The ad- 
vocates, on the other hand, of per- 
petual slavery or incarceration for 
the graver offences against the laws 
of society, are likewise numerous ; 
and the interval between these widely 
different opinions is filled up bya 
variety of crotchet-mongers, all more 
or less absurd. 

The only thing open to a Govern- 
ment under such circumstances, was 
to steer a course between these ex- 
tremes ; and accordingly Sir George 
Grey has framed a measure, short 
indeed of the evil which it proposes 
to remedy, but quite as efficient, we 
think, as is possible under existing 
circumstances. The Home Secre- 
tary has annually to dispose of about 
2500 convicts under sentences of 
transportation and penal servitude. 
These criminals represent the class 
which, before the act of 1853, 
partially abolishing transportation, 
were, after passing through certain 
stages of penal discipline, removed 
from this country. The Govern- 
ment, with a just, if not a necessary 
concession to the repugnance felt 
by the settled colonies to receive 
these people, have determined that 
no convicts shall be sent to a colony 
which is not ready and willing to 
take them. Western Australia is 
the only settlement where there is 
a demand for convict labour, and 
Western Australia is prepared to 
take annually from six hundred 
to eight hundred selected men. 
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Assuming the medium number to 
be sent, we have about eighteen 
hundred upon our hands. Cal- 
culating upon the experience of 
former years, the directors of con- 
vict prisons report about ten per 
cent. unfitted,from physical infirmity 
and other causes, for transportation ; 
and as this class of men were under 
the former system, always liberated 
at or before the expiration of their 
sentences in this country, we may 
lay them out of the account. The 
number is thus reduced to about 
1620. A farther reduction is to be 
made in respect of violent and in- 
corrigible criminals, who are very 
properly placed in a category analo- 
gous to that of lunatics, and liable 
to be detained, if need be, in per- 
petual confinement. They are cal- 
culated at thirty per cent. There 
remain, therefore, between eleven 
and twelve hundred convicts; and 
it is in the disposal of them that the 
real difficulty exists. Under the 
former system they would have been 
sent to the Antipodes, and ought 
still to be sent there; but for the 
present we are to consider such 
a destination impracticable. In 
theory there would be no difficulty 
whatever; for whether a man is 
sentenced to transportation or to 
imprisonment for a term of years, 
the time must come when he will be 
at liberty to go where he pleases; 
but the fact is otherwise. The 
transported convict, as a general 
rule, never returns; while the crimi- 
nal liberated in this country always 
remains here. Thus it is that for 
the last four years we have had, and 
shall have for the future, a surplus 
stock of criminals on hand; and the 
practical question is, How are they 
to be disposed of so as to be least 
dangerous to society? We think 
the Home Secretary has adopted 
the safest method. He proposes to 
abolish the sentence of transporta- 
tion, but to take powers to adminis- 
ter the substituted sentence of penal 
servitude either in this country or 
in the penal establishments at Ber- 
muda and Gibraltar, or in any colony 
willing to receive convicts. By thus 
reserving to the Government the 
disposal of convicts, a much wider 
scope for consulting the interests of 
the public, and even those of the 


criminal himself, will be obtained, 
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than if the discretion were reserved 
to the judge of deciding whether 
any particular offender should be 

unished in Australia or in the 
Tinited Kingdom. If transportation 
retained any of its former terrors, it 
might be proper to recognise it still 
as the severest form of secondary 
punishment. But exile is no longer 
regarded with horror by the criminal 
population. Those who are inclined 
to try an honest life find it a very 
hazardous and hopeless speculation 
in this country, while in a distant 
colony they can secure a decent 
livelihood with comparative ease. 
The practical professional thief does 
indeed vehemently object to be sent 
to a place where his art is useless, 
and where he is reduced to the 
sad alternative of work or famine. 
This, however, only proves what we 
set out with asserting, and what 
every man of sense believes—that 
transportation is the best way of 
disposing both of the hopeful and 
the desperate offender. 

What the Secretary of State had 
to consider, however, was how he 
should make the best use of the 
limited means of transportation at 
his command. The distinctive cha- 
racter of the sentence of transpor- 
tation having disappeared, there is 
no longer any reason for leaving it 
in the discretion of the judge to 
decide whether a convict shall be 
sent to Gibraltar or to Western 
Australia. The information which 
should determine this point is 
accessible to the Government far 
more than to the court before 
which the prisoner is tried. The 
demand of the colony for convict 
labour may fluctuate, and therefore 
it is essential that the Government 
should have the power to regulate 
the supply. We have shown that 
the number of convicts who under 
the former system would have been 
sent abroad, but must for the pre- 
sent at least be annually disposed 
of in this country, is about one 
thousand. Of these a considerable 
proportion may be liberated with 
safety as far as the protection of 
society is concerned. Burglars, 
garotters, professed thieves, coiners 
und utterers, are the class we want 
to be rid of. But there are occa- 
sional offenders (so to describe 
them) who, though guilty of serious 
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crimes, may, after undergoing their 
sentences, be enlargedin this country 
without much danger to the public. 
For example, there is no comparison 
in this respect between Paul and 
Agar, although there may belittle or 
no difference in the quality of their 
guilt. The one, if set free, would 
probably never be heard of more; the 
other, with equal probability, would 
resume his extensive schemes of de- 
predation. The home ticket of leave 
1s henceforth, therefore, to be applied 
cautiously and sparingly to the 
former description of criminals ; 
but the general rule will be the 
unconditional liberation of the 
prisoner after having undergone a 
certain amount of penal servitude, 
representing at least, as we under- 
stand, three-fourths of his sentence. 
This is certainly a great improve- 
ment upon the indiscriminate issue 
of tickets of leave which has hither- 
to obtained; and we think that by 
a judicious distribution of prisoners 
in Western Australia, or any other 
colony willing to receive them, at 
Gibraltar and Bermuda, in the 
couvict prisons and public works at 
home, every precaution possible 
under tke circumstances, will have 
been taken for the protection of life 
and property. We sincerely hope 
Sir George Grey's bill may pass 
without material alteration. 

We have dwelt so long upon this 
subject, which for the last twelve 
months has been almost the one 
topic of domestic interest, that we 
have little space to notice even the 
few other questions with which the 
Government propose to deal during 
the present Session. We are to 
have no reform of Parliament, of 
course ; that would be quite a work 
of supererogation at present. The 
difficulties of the Church-rate ques- 
tion are too complicated, it would 
seem, for any Government to en- 
counter. Law Reform appears to 
be hopeless under the present Ad- 
ministration; and indeed, unless 
the advocates of Law Reform, 
who for years past have been 
making so much noise about it, 
have something to propose more 
definite and reasonable than any- 
thing we have yet seen, it is hardly 
competent to them to rail at the 
law officers of the Administration. 
A knot of barristers, who style 
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themselves the Law Amendment 
Society, have raised a clamour for a 
Minister of Justice (with an auxi- 
liary staff, of course) as the one 
thing needful; and a few nights ago 
the House of Commons addressed 
the Crown upon this subject. We 
must say, with great respect, a more 
hasty and foolish resolution was 
never adopted, even on a Tuesday. 
We should be glad if any explana- 
tion could be given as to what the 
House meant; for not a hint of any 
specific and intelligible plan was 
disclosed during the whole of the 
random and purposeless debate 
which followed the motion. Some 
thought the Minister of Justice 
ought to be a new officer; others 
that the Lord Chancellor; and one 
learned gentleman was of opinion 
that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, should under- 
take these new duties, whatever 
they might be. The mover himself, 
with true Irish perspicuity, was 
quite undecided who his new 
minister should be or what he 
should do. Acts of Parliament are 
ill drawn; the plans of the Law 
Amendment Society are not adopted 
by the Legislature; the Home Secre- 
tary exercises an imperfect super- 
vision over the sentences of the 
criminal courts ;—tlis is prett 

much the sum of the debate whic 

we had the privilege of hearing. 
Now it is perfectly true that many 
bills are every session brought be- 
fore Parliament as inexact in style 
as they are absurd in matter; and 
the choicest specimens we have seen 
are to be found among the numerous 
drafts which Lord Brougham, acting 
as the organ (ubi lapsus !) of the Law 
Amendment Society, has laid upon 
the table of the House of Lords. 
The extreme verbosity of modern 
Acts of Parliament ok the rigorous 
construction of every word to which 
they have been judicially subjected, 
are sufficient to account for the dis- 
repute into which our laws have 
fallen. The draftsmen seem to have 
proceeded on the principle that in 
the multitude of words there is cer- 
tainty ; but as every word uttered 
by the Legislature must have a 
meaning assigned to it, the language 
of an Act of Parliament should be 
as concise as possible. The appoint- 
ment of one or more skilled lawyers 
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to revise parliamentary bills, which 
is the favourite proposition of the 
most reasonable and moderate of the 
law reformers, would be of little use, 
unless the construction and phraseo- 
logy of statutes are first thoroughly 
reformed. Let Parliament some day 
try the experiment of framing a law 
in a few plain, preeise propositions 
which every layman of ordin 
intelligence can understand. Or 
rather, instead of trying an experi- 
ment, let them return to the prac- 
tice of early times. Until the Revo- 
lution, a statute seldom exceeded a 
seore of clauses. The Petition of 
Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Act of Settlement, are models of 
brevity and perspicuity. The Statute 
of Frauds, every line of which Lord 
Nottingham said was worth a sub- 
sidy, and of which Lord Hale was 
the principal draftsman, regulates 
the whole law of contracts and tes- 
tamentary dispositions. It consists 
of twenty-five short élauses, The 
matter is methodically arranged, and 
the style is so simple and clear that 
it would puzzle even a Spooner or a 
Newdegate to mystify its meaning. 

Our conviction, then, is, that any 
attempt by mere critical revision to 
render Acts of Parliament more in- 
telligible, must be a failure. A 
new style of composition should be 
adopted, and that a plain and popu- 
lar style, intelligible to the la 
people. The very reverse of suc 
a style has hitherto—at least for the 
last century—obtained. And why? 
Because Parliamentary drafting has 
during that time been almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of equity 
draftsmen and conveyancers. The 
preparation of bills must of course 
always remain in the hands of 
lawyers; but itis not necessary that 
our legislation should be framed by 
the most verbose, tautologous, and 
technical class of the profession. 
We have before us, in the old sta- 
tutes of the realm, models of suc- 
cinct and intelligible laws. We 
have only to return to these models, 
and the discredit which now justly 
rests upon the statute-book wall 
speedily be removed. 

Our space will not permit us 
to add more than a few words 
on the Budget; but though the 
subject was discussed by the House 
of Commons during two long 
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nights, the question really lies in a 
nutshell. The exigencies of the war 
had forced us to derange the great 
financial settlement the last year 
of the peace. In the first year after 
the termination of hostilities, we are 
called upon to readjust our financial 
system. But before this can be 

one, the extraordinary engage- 
ments contracted during and for the 
purpose of the war must be liqui- 
dated. Concurrently with this 
necessity, there is an imperative 
demand on the part of the country 
for an immediate remission of the 
increased income-tax, and for the 
early extinction of that impost alto- 
gether; a large portion of the other 
war taxes having expired by efflux 
of time. What was the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to do under such 
circumstances? He yields at once 
a constitutional deference to the 
public will, and gives up what is 
called the war ninepence, together 
with a proportional relief to the 
smaller incomes which since 1853 
have been brought within the range 
of the duty. He also makes pro- 
vision, as far as he can, for the 
entire extinction of the tax in 1860. 
It is upon this latter point that the 
whole case of the Opposition rests. 
They allege that no security is taken 
for the fulfilment of this purpese. 
The short answer is, that none buta 
charlatan would, under any circum- 
stances, pretend to fix irrevocably 
the demands of a future year, the 
exigencies of which are beyond the 
control of any minister or parlia- 
ment. All that a financier deserv- 
ing the confidence of the country 
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can say is, that assuming matters to 
remain pretty much as they are, a 
sound calculation of the resources 
of the country entitle him to expect 
that the arrangements which he has 
made will have a certain result at a 
given period. This calculation is of 
course a fair subject for criticism. 
Mr. Disraeli saw the very limited 
range of discussion of which the 
subject admitted; he attempted to 
show that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not made adequate 
provision for the purpose. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, took a different 
course, or rather broke loose from all 
bounds which a natural view of the 
question prescribed. He declaimed 
about a dereliction of all those great 
fiscal principles which had been 
established after the unparalleled 
struggles of the last ten years. He 
denounced Sir George Lewis as the 
most profligate minister that had 
ever guided public affairs. For two 
hours the most moderate and candid 
of men, and one of the most accom- 
plished financiers of the time, was 
field up to the execration of an 
astonished House, as if he had been 
an Aislabie or a Walpole. We are 
willing to drop a decent veil over 
the aberrations of a man of genius. 
When this heat has passed away, 
and Mr. Gladstone is himself again, 
he will, we trust, regret this 
exhibition. And as there is no 
plan, no consistency, hardly a tan- 
gible point in the whole of his 
eloquent invective, it is sufficient to 
point to the significant and decisive 
vote with which the House of 
Commons pronounced its opinion. 





